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Ck>LOMB, Capiain J. C. E., B.M.A., Droumquinnaf Kenmaret Co, Kerry, 

Ireland i and Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, 8,W, 
CoLTHyiUT, J. B., 46, Elgin Crescent , Kensington Park, W, 
GoMBEBMERE, THE BiOHT HoN. V18COUNT, Combermsre Abhey, Whit* 

church, Salop: and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Connolly, B. M., Burton Lodge, Portingscale Road, Putney, 8, W. 
CooDZ,BiRjoBii, 35, Norfolk Square, W,; and 6, Westminster Chambers, 

8.W. 
Goods, J. Chablks, C.E., MecUenburgh Lodge, Orange Road, Ealing, W* 
tCooDE, M. P. (Secunderahad, Madras Presidency, India), 
Goopbb, Gbables Jambs, 58, Chancery Lane, W. C. 
GooPEB, Sib Daniel, Babt., E.G.M.G., 6, De Vere Gardens, Kensington 

Palace, W, 
CoopEB, Edwabd, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Goopbb, John Astlbt, Marshgate, Richmond, S.W. 
GoBK, Nathaniel, Manager Commeroial Bank of Sydney, 39, Lombard 

Street, E.C. 
•GoBTo, H. E. Sue Joao Andeada, Portugal. 
Gosens, Fbedebick W., 16, Water Lane, Tower Street, E.C. 
GOTTON, J. G., RawHng^s Hotel, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
GowAN, James, 35, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, N.B, 
Gbanbbook, The Bight Hon. Viscount, G.O.S.I., 17, Orosvenor Crescent, 

S.W. 
Geawfobd, J. GouTTS, Overton House, Strathaven, Lanark, N.B.; and 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fGBAWSHAT, Geobge, 6, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 
Gbockbs, Fbedebick Joel, 147, Cannon Street, E. C. 
Gboll, Golonel Alexander Angus, Wool Exchange, B.C.; and Beech 

Wood, Reigate, Surrey. 
Gbossman, Golonel W., B.E , C.M.G., Cambridge House, Landport, 

Portsmouth ; a/nd United Service Club. 
Gbowe, Wm. Leedham, 24, Cornwall Road, W. 
Gbum-Ewing, John Dick, 51, Victoria Road, Kensington, W.; and Con* 

servatvve Club, St. Jameses Street, S.W. 
Gumming, Geobge, Jwnior Athenceum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
CUBBET, Eliott S., M.I.G.E., 7, Sumner Terrace, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Gubbib, Sib Donald, K.C.M.G., M.P., 13, Hyde Park Place, W. 
tGuBTis, Spenceb H., Totteridge House, Herts. 

Da Gosta, D. G., 47, Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 
Dalgett, F. Gonnebman; 16, Hyde Park Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Dalt, James E. O., 2, Little Love Lane, Wood Street, B.C.; and 8, Rivers* 

dale Road, Twickenham Park, S.W. 
Dangab, F. H., 7, Fenchurch Street, B.C. 
Dabby, H. J. B., 21, Maddox Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Daubeney, Genebal Sib H.G.B , K.G.B., 36, Blvaston Place, S.W. 
Datis, Steuart S., Spencer House, Knyverton Road, Bournemouth. 
Dayson, James W., 25, Castle HUl Avenue, Folkestone. 
Dbabb, F. D., 19, Coleman Street, B.C. 
Deabe, Henby Bbutton, 19, Coleman Street, B.C. 



xu 

Year of 
Election 

1880 

1881 

1881 

190 1881 
1888 
1876 
1879 
1882 

195 1881 

1878 

1878 
1879 
1878 

200 1882 
1879 

1882 

1871 

1883 

205 1881 

1878 

1868 
1882 
1868 
210 1868 
1869 
1879 
1878 

1881 
215 1876 
1872 
1880 
1880 

1882 
220 1876 
1888 
1872 
1882 
1882 
225 1874 
1880 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

De CoLTAi, HBKftr A., 24, Palace Gardens Terrace, TT. 

Dblmigb, Edward T., 17, 8t, Helenas Place, E.C, 

Denbigh, The Bight Hon. the Eabl ov, 2, Cromwell Houses, South 

Kensington, S, W, 
l)s Pass, Alpbbd, 88, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
De SATGi, OscAB, 89, Slowne Street, 8. W. 
Deybbbll, W. T., City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C, 
DiBLBT, Geobge, 19, Bury Street, St, Mary Axe, E,C, 
fDicv Gavin Gbmmell, Qaeenaland Government Office, 1, Westminster 

Chambers, Victoria Street, S,W, 
DiCKEN, Ghables S., Queensland Government OJlUe, 1, Westminster 

Chambers, Victoria Street, S. W. 
Dickson, Jambs, Palace House, Croydon ; and 25, Milk Street, Cheapside, 

E.C. 
D0D68ON, William Glivbh, Manor House, SevenoaJcs. 
Domett, Al7BED, C.M.G., 82, St. Charles Square, North Kensington, W. 
DoMTiLLE, Lieut..Genebal J. W., B.A.» United Service Club, PaU Mall, 

S.W. 
Donne, William, 18, Wood Streel, E.C. 
Donnelly, Habet Walteb, C.B., 10, HoUes Street, Merrion Square, 

Dublin. 
Douglas, Henbt, care of Messrs. HenckeU, DuBuisson, and Co., 18, 

Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. 
Douglas, Stbwabt, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Douglas, Thomas, Highland House, Central HxU, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
DowNALL, B. Bbauchamp, Barley, Exwick, Exeter. 
Du Cane, Sib Charles, K.G.M.G., 16, Pone Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.; 

and Braxted Park, Witham, Essex. 
tDuciE, The Bight Hon. the Eabl op, 16, Portman Square, W. 
DuCboz, Charles Gbant, 5, Queen Street, Mayfair, W. 
DuCboz, Fbedebick A., 52, Lombard Street, E. C, 
DuDDELL, George, Queen's Park, Brighton. 
Duncan, William, 83, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
DuNCKLET, Charles, 15, Coleman Street, E.C. 

fDuNBATEN, The Bight Hon. the Earl of, K.P., Coombe Wood, Kings- 
ton-on-Thames ; and White's Club, S.W. 
DuRANT, Augustus, 89, Gresham Street, E.C. 
Durham, John Henry, 1, Fenchurch Avenue, E.ll. 
Dutton, p. H., Palace Hotel, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
Dutton, Frank M., Hanover Square Club, W. 
Dutton, Frederick, 112, Gre^^ham House, Old Broad Street, E.C, 

Edenborouoh, Charles, Little Gearies, Barkingaide, Essex. 
t Edwards, Stan let, Box 19 J, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Ehlers, Ernest W., 32, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Elder, Alexander Lang, Campden House, Kensington, W, 
t Elder, Fredebick, 2, Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
t Eldeb, Wm. Geobge, Adelaide House, Richmond, S. W. 
Engleheabt, J. D. G., Du^hy of Lancaster, Lancaster Place, W.C. 
Ebrington, George, M.P., I 6, The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 



230 



235 



240 



245 



'ear of 
Ktection. 

878 

1888 

881 

879 



881 
883 
881 

1888 
869 
878 
878 
883 

1877 
878 

1879 
876 
880 

1875 



250 



«S5 



260 



265 



879 
881 
878 
882 



876 

878 

883 

876 

1875 



881 
881 
870 

881 



872 
883 
881 



Resident Fellows. xiii 

EvAJVS, B1CHABD8ON, 10, Ridgeway Place, Wimhledon, 8.W. 
BTI8, Gharlxs W., 1, Fen Court, Fenehurch Street, E,C. 
Etison, Edward, Blizewood Parle, Cat^ham, Surrey. 
Ewxx, JoHir Alkxamdbb, 20, Philip Lane, L<mdon Wall, B.C. 
Etbx, Hkkbbst, 158, Leadenhall Street, B.C. 

Fabrb, Cbaxlss Maurice, 179, Regent Street, W. 

Faibclouoh, B. a., 11, Edmund Place, Alderegate Street, B.C. 

Faibriad, Fbbdbbick S., 44, Blomfield Road, Maida BiU, W. 

Fanb, Eowabd, Fulbeck Hall, Qrantham. 

VAXViffQ, Wm., Botedoum, Whitchurch, Readir^g. 

Fabmbb, Jaxbb, 6, Porcheeter Qate, Hyde Park, W. 

Fa88, a., 70, Queen Street, Cannon Street, B.C. 

Faxtks, Bby. J. A., 10, Qloucee^er Terrace, Onslow Qardens, S.W. 

Fauktlbbot, Bobbbt, 1, Vale Terrace, Sutherland Gardens, W. 

t FsABoir, Fbidbbick. (Seoretarj of the Trust and Loan Company of 

t;anada),7, Oreat Winchester Street Buildings, B.C. 
FzLL, Abthob, 5, Pembroke Road, Kensington, W. 
Fbrabd, B. a. 

Fbbouson, Jambs, 123, Bishopsgate Street Within, B.C. 
Fbbgusson, Tbb Bight Hon. Sib Jambs, Babt., ELC.M.G., CLE., 

(Gtovemorof Bombay), .CaW ton. Clvh; and Kilkerran, N.B. 
Fbboubsoit, Majob John Adam (Biflo Brigade), Junior Carlton CM, 

PaU Mall, S.W. 
FiBLO, Edmund, 296, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W, 
FiBLD, HabbtT., 36, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
FiFB, Gbobob B., 29, Oreat St. Helen's, B.C. 
FiNDLAT, Gbobob Jamrs, 1, Fenehurch Avenue, B.C. 
FiNLAT, Colin Campbell, Castle Toward, Argyleshire, N.B, 
FlItau, Jacob, 26, Ropemaker Street, EC. 
Flbtchbb, H., Park Lodge, Blackheath Park, S.B. 
FoCKiNO, Adolpuus (Messrs. B. Hebelier & Co.), 39, Lombard Street, 

B.C. 
FoLBABD, Abthub, Thatched House Cluh, 86, St. James's Street, S.W, 
FoLLBTT, Cbablbs J., D.CL., LL.B., 78, Queen's Oate, S.W. 
F0B8TBB, Anthony, CUrvelly, Silver HiU Park, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
FoBSTBB, Thb Bight Hon. W. E., M.P., 80, Bccleston Square, S.W. 
Fobstth-Bbown, J. S., Wanderers* Club, PcUl Mall ; and Whitsome, 

Berwickshire, N.B. 
Fobtbscub, The Hon. Dudley P., 9, HeHford Street, Mayfair, W. 
Fbasbb, Donald, Red House, Little Elakenham, near Ipswich. 
Fbasbb, James, Newfield, Blackheath Park, S.B. 
t FBEELASfD, Humphbet W., 16, Sviclk Street, S.W. ; Athenceum Club; 

and Chichester. 
Frebe, Bight Hon. Sib H. Bartle E., Babt., G.C.B., G.C.S.L, Wressil 

Lodge, Wimbledon; and Athencsum Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 
Fbeshpield, William D., 5, Bank Buildings, B.C. 
•Fboudb, J. A., M.A., F.B.S., 6, Onsloto Qardens, S.W, 
FULLIB, W. W., 6, OW Quebec Street, W. 
Fulton, Capt. John, B.N.B., 27, Campden Orove, Kensington, W. 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



XIV 

Year of 
Bleotion. 

1881 Ftkbs, Major-Gsnbeal W. A., C.B., 19, Onslow Gardens, S,W, 



270 1882 
1869 
1882 
1881 
1882 

275 1879 
1888 
1880 
1888 

1882 

280 1875 
1882 
1879 
1882 
1881 

285 1876 
1882 
1888 
1869 
1888 

290 1882 
1876 
1869 
1880 
1868 

295 1882 

1869 
1876 
1880 

1879 
300 1881 
1877 
1876 
1874 
1881 
1868 

1879 
1876 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1874 



t Galbraith, Datid Stkwabt, 2, Manchester Street^ Manchester Square, W. 
t Qalton, Captain Douglas, C.B., 12, Chester Street, Qrosvenor Place, 8.W. 
fGABDiNKR, William, 11, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, N,W, 
Gabonbb, Edward J. Dent, Sherwood, EUham Road, Blackheath, 8.E. 
Gard'nbr, Maitland, Westhorpe, St, Peter's Road, South Croydon. 
tGARDNBE, Stewart, 7, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W, 
Gates, Isidore, The Manor House, ChigweU, Essex. 
Gbrvbrs, Francis H. A., 104, HatUm Garden, Holbom, W.C, 
Gibberd, Jambs, The Anchorage, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, N. ; and 23, 

MUion Sireet, E.C, 
GiBBS, Henrt J., 1, Great Winchester Street, E,C, ; and Arrandale, Mount 

Ephraim, Streatham, S. W, 
GiBBs, S.M., 1, Queen* s Gate Gardens, S.W, 
tGiFf EN, Robert, 44, Pembroke Road, Kensington, W. 
Gilchrist, James, 11, Pemhridge VilUis, Bayswater, W, 
fGiLCHRiST, William Oswald, 5, East India Avenue, E.C. 
Gillespie, Colin M., 23, Crutched Friars, E.C, 
Gillespie, Bobsbt, 81, Onslow Gardens, 8,W. 
Gilmer, John, 18, Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Glanfield, George, Hale End, Woodford, Essex. 
Godson, George B., Keruington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W, 
fGoLDSMiD, Sib Julian, Bart., 105, PicendiHjf, W. 
Goldswortht, Colonel Walter T., 22, Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 
Goodwin, Bev. B., Hildersham Rectory, Cambridge. 
Goschrn, The Bight Hon. G. J., M.P., 69, Portland Place, W, 
Grahame, W. S., Ahercom, Richmond HUl, S.W, 
Grain, William, 60, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Grant, John Macdonald, Queensland Government Office, 1, Westminster 

Chambers, Victoria Street, 5. W, 
Granyille, The Bight Hon. Earl, K.G., 18, Carlton House Terrace, S, W, 
Graves, John Bellew, Clare Hill, St, Clears, South Wales. 
Gray, Ambrose G. Wentwortu, 14, St, Mary Axe, E.C; and 21 ^ 

Queen Anne's Street, W. 
Gray, George, Hanover Square Club, W, 
Gray, Bobebt J., 27, Milton Street, E.C, 

t Grkathead, Jas. H., C.E., 8, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
G&EENE, Frederick, 26, Courtjleld Road, South Kensington, S.W, 
Green, George, Glanton House, Sydenham Rise, S.B. 
t Green, Morton, 27, Josephine Avenue, Brixton Rise, S.W, 
Gregory, Sir Charles Huttox, K.C.M.G., 2, Delahay Street,Westmin8ter, 

8,W, 
Greio, Henry Alfred, The Eaves, Lessness Heath, Kent. 
Griffith, W. Downes, 67, Harcourt Terrace, S.W. 
Griffiths, Major Arthur, Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Grigsby, William B., LL.D., 49, Cham>cery Lane, E.C. 
Guillemard, Arthur G., Bltham, Kent. 
GwYNNE, Francis A., 15, Bury Street, St. James's, S.W.; and Royal 

Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 



Rerident FeUaws. 



XV 



Tear of 
Election. 

1879 

1879 

1876 

315 1873 

1882 

1880 

1881 

1876 

320 1883 

1868 

1882 

1877 
1879 

325 1883 
1882 
1882 
1880 
1882 

330 1876 

1882 

1877 
1882 
1877 
335 1882 
1876 

1869 
1880 
1882 



340 1879 
1872 



1879 
1879 
1874 
345 1S82 
1875 
1882 
1882 

1882 

350 1879 

1883 



tHADFtiLD, BoBERT, U.IM.IR,, AshdeU, Shegield. 

Hadlbt, Aldbbhan S. C, 6, Knightrider Street ^ E.C. 

HAL3UBT0N, A.L., C,B., Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, 8.W, 

Hail, Abthub, 35, Craven Hill Gardens, TT. 

Halswbll, Huqh B., J.P., 26, Kensington Gate, Hyde Parle, W, 

Hamilton, P., Lewisham Park, S.E. 

Hamilton, Bobebt, G.G., G.B., Under Seoretaiy of State for Ireland, 

Dublin; and Brefray House, Tulse HUl, 8,W. 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 2, Circits Place, E.C, 
Hannam, Gbobob, Ellerslie, LeyUmstone, Essex, 
Habbikoton, Thomas Moobv, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, E,C. 
Habbis, William Jambs, F.S.S.,75, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W, ; and 

6, Crosby Square, E.C. 
tHABBis, Wolf, 197, Queen* s Gate, 8.W, 
Habtinoton, The Bight Hon. tub Mabqihs of, M.P., Devonshire House, 

Piccadilly, W. 
Hawthobn, Jambs Kenton, 5, Lime Street Square, E.C. 
Hats, Waltbb, 4, Sussex Place, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
Hatwabd, J. F., Aroona, Freshford, Bath. 
Hbalbt, Edwabd C, 86, St. James* s Street, S.W, 
Hbathfibld, Ebnest, 158, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 
•Hectob, Jambs, M.D., G.M.G. {Colonial Museum, WellingUm, New 

Zealand). 
Hbltab, F. W., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W.; and 29, Margaret 

Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Hbmmant, William, East Neuk, Blackheath. 
Hentt, Henet, 82, Lewham Gardens, South Kensington, S.W, 
Hbbbino, Bet. A. Sttleman, B.A., 46, Colebrook Row, N. 
Hill, Albxandbb Statelet, Q.G., M.P., D.G.L., 4, Queen's Gate, S.W, 
Hill, Bev. John G. H., M.A., 2, St, Katherins*s, Regent*s Park, N,W, / 

and Quarley Rectory, Andover, Hants. 
Hill, John S., 82, Great St. Helen's, E.C, 
Hill, Mattbew, 18, Church Road, St, Leonards'On-Ssa, 
Hill, Golonel Sib Stephen J., K.G.M.G., G.B., Springfield House, 

Caversham, Reading, 
Hill, Thomas Daniel, 21, Grosvenor Place, 8,W,; ^ 4, Mvncing Zan€, E.C, 
Hodgson, Abthub, G.M.G., Clapton, Stratford-on^Avon ; and Windham 

Club, St. James's Square, S.W. 
fHoDGSON, H. Tylston, M.A., Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 
HoFFNVNO, S., 38, RedcUffe Square, S.W, 
tHooG, QuiNTiN, Chandos House, Cavendish Square, W. 
HOLDSWOBTH, JoHN, Barclay House, Eccles, Manchester, 
HoLLiNGS, H. DE B., M.A., New University Club, St, Jamet^s Street, 8,W» 
HoLLWAT, Joseph Walpole, Raveiisleigh, The Avenue, Beck&nham, 
Holt, Thomas, care of Agent- General for Kew South Wales, 5, Westmin' 

ster Chambers, S,W. 
HoMAN, Bbenezeb, JFWem Watch, Finchley, N, 

HoBA, James, 103, Victoria Street, S.W. ; and 147, Cawnon Street, E.C, 
HoBDEBN, Anthony, Tomowa, Dulwich, S.E.; and 14, Edmund Place, 

Aldersgate Street, B,C, 



XVI 

Year of 
Election. 

1882 

1869 

1876 

355 1882 

1881 

1878 
1881 

1881 
360 1882 



1888 

1881 
1880 



365 1877 

1869 
1872 
1880 
1877 
370 1874 
1868 



1881 
1879 
1881 



375 



1881 
1877 



1881 
1874 
1869 
380 1880 
1876 
1877 

1878 



385 1879 
1880 
1881 
1881 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

H08KIN8, Bbar-Admiral Sir A. H., K.G.B., 4, Montagu Square, W. 

Houghton, Lord, M. A., D.C.L., TraveU&rs* Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

tHousiouK, G. L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Renfrewshire, N,B, 

Howard, John Howard, The Abbey Close, Bedford. 

fHuoHRfl^ John, F.C.S., Holmdale, Forest HilZ, 8.E, ; and 79, Mark- 
Lane, E,C. 

t HuGHBS, Sir Walter, 48, Porehesier Terrace, W, 

HuMFHRBTS, GsoROB H., 24, Gutter Lane, Cheapside, E.C, ; and Caen 
Lodge, Oreen Lanes, Wood Oreen, N, 

Hunt, John, 102, Downes Park Road, Clapton, E, 

HuNTBR, Andrew, 74, Priory Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

t Inolis, Cornrlius, H.D., 1, Albert Mantions, Victoria Street, and 

Athencsum CUib, 8.W, 
Ingram, W. J., 65, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Irvine, Thomas W., 10, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Irwin, J. V. H.^ 18, Hensbridge Villas, St. JohWs Wood, N.W. 
Isaacs, Michael Barer, 85, Leinster Square, Bayswater, W. 

Jamieson, Hugh, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
Jamibson, T. Bushbt, Windham Club, 8t. Jameses Square, S.W. 
Johnson, Edmund, P.S.S., 3, Northwick Terrace, N.W. 
Joshua, Saul, 27, Li,iden Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
Jourdain, H. J., lA, Portland Place, W. 

Jultan, Sir Penrose G., K.O.M.G., G.B., Comtoall House, Brompt<fn 
Crescent, S.W. 

Kate, William, 102, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Keep, Edward, 15, Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Kendall, Franklin E., 1, The Paragon, Blackheath, 8.E.; and St. 

Stephen's aub, S.W. 
Kennedy, D. C, St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Murray, Knockralling, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. ; and 

New University Club, S.W. 
tKBSWiCK, William, EaMwick Park, Leatherhead. 
Kimber, Henry, 79, Lombard Street, E.C. 
fKiNNAiED, Lord, 2, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
tKiRKCALDiE, BOBERT, VUla Rosa, Potters Bar, N. 
ELnight, a. Hallet, 62, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 
KoRTRfOHT, Sir Cornelius H., K.C.M.G , Fairfield, Newton Abbot, 

Devon, 
KouOH, Thomas W., 2, Nevern Square, South Kensington, S.W. 

tLABiLLiERE, Franois P., 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. ; and Harroiv-on- 

the-HiU. 
Laing, James B., 7, Australian Avenue, E.C. 
Landale, Alexander, 12, Westboume Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Langton, James, HiUfield, Reigate. 
Lanyon, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon. 



Resident Fellows. 
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TMTOf 



1881 

390 1876 

1878 
1881 

1878 
1881 
395 1883 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1875 

400 1882 

1880 

1888 

1883 

1879 

405 1881 

1874 
1881 
1881 

1874 
410 1881 

1881 
1874 

1878 
1878 

415 1876 
1880 

1871 

1877 

1882 

420 1879 



1874 
1869 



liAmroir, Colonel Sir W. Owen, K.G.M.O., C.B., Beach Mansions Hotel, 

Southsea, 
tliABONBR, W. Q., 11, Fourlh Avenue, Hove, Brighton, and Junior 

CadUm Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
Labk, Timothy, 9, Penibridge Place, Baystvater, W. 
Labnacu, Donald, 21, Kensington Palace Gardens, TT. ; and Branibletye, 

East QrinstecuL, Stusex, 
Lascelles, John, 13, Percy Road, Ocldhawh Boad, 8hepherd*s Bush, W, 
Lauobland, Jahes, 85, Oracechurch Street, E.O. 
Lawes, Horace, 152, HoUand Road, Kensington, W, 
Lawrence, Alexander M., 99, South HiU Park, Hampstead, N.W, 
Lawrence, The Hon. Charles N., 11, Clements Lane, KQ, 
Lawrance, Edward, 6, Park Gardens, MatXock Lane, Ealing, W. 
Lawrence, W. F., New University Club, St, James's Street, S,W, ; and 

Cowesfield Hotue, Salisbury, 
Lefrot, General Sir John Hbnrt, B.A., K.C.M.G., C.B., 82, Queen*8 

Gate, S,W, 
Leooe, liiExrr.-CoLONEL W. Vincent, B.A., Empire Club, Grafton 

Street, W, 
Lsiohton, Stanley, M.P^ Sweeney Hall, Oswestry: and Athencsum 

Club, S,W. 
Lb Patourxl, Arthur, Empire Club, Grafton Street, W, 
Lethbridoe, William, MJL, 71, Portland Place, W. 
Levi, Frederick, 6, Bedclijfe Gardens, S.W.; and George Tard, Lombard 

Street, E,C, 
Letin, Nathaniel, 44, Cleveland Square^ W, 
Lewis, John, 10, CvUvm Street, E,C. 
Littleton, Lieut.-Golonel the Hon. Edward G. P., C.M.G., 55, War^ 

wick Square, S.W, 
Littleton, The Hon. Henry S., Teddesley, Penkridge, Staffordshire, 
Littleton, The Hon. William F., C.M.G., Travellsnf Club, S.W,; and 

Mauritius. 
Lloyd, Bichard, 2, Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W, 
•Lloyd, Sampson S., Moor Hall, Sutton*Coldfield, Warwickshire: and 

CarUon Club, S.W. 
Long, Claude H., H.A., 50, Marine Parade, Brighton, 
tLoRNE, The Bight Hon. the Marquis of, K.T., G.C.M.G. (GoTornor* 

General of Canada). 
tliOw, W. Anderson, care of Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Victoria 

Street, E,C. 
LowRY, Lieut.-Genxral B. W., C.B., 25, Warrington Crescent, Maida 

Hill, W. : and UniUd Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P., 15, Lombard Street, E,C, 
Lubbock, Keyile, 16, Leadenhall Street, E,0, 
Lucas, Edward, 9, Crosby Square, JT.C. 
fLYELL, Captain Francis H., F.B.G.S., NeUUstone, Bickley, Kent: and 

Naval and Military Club, PiccadiUy, W, 

MacGabthy, Justin, M.P., 16, Ehury Street, S,W, 
Macdonald, Alexander J., 2, Suffolk Lane, Cannon Street, E,C. 
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460 
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888 
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869 
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879 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

MacDouoall, Liiut.-General Sir Patrick L., K.O.M.G., 22, ElvaHon 

Place, 8.W,i and United Service Cluh, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
tMAOTARLAN, ALEXANDER, 25, Sachville Sh^eet, W, ; and Torish, HemadaU, 

N.B, 
Macpie, R. k,,ReformClubf 8.W.;and Dreghom, Colinton, Edinhurgh,N.B, 
Mackat, a. Mackenzie, 86, Qracechureh Street, E.C, 
Mackat, Robert F., 8, Rose Angle, Dundee, 
Mackie, David, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
MacKillop, C. W., 14, Royal Crescent, Bath, 
MACKINNON, W., Balmakiel, Clachan, Argyleshire, N.B, 
MacLeay, Alexander D., Carlton Cluh, Pall Mall, S.W, 
MacLeat, Sir George, K.C.M.G., PendeU Court, Bletehingley, Surrey ; 

and Athenwum Club, S. W. 
fMACPHERsoN, John, Melbourne, Australia. 

Macpherson, Jony, Aylesmorei House, St. Briavela, Lydney, Oloucestershire, 
tMAcPHERSON, Joseph, Deinmshire Club, St. Jameses Street, S. W, 
MacRostt, Alexander, West Bank House, Esher ; and 18, King*8 Arms 

Yard, E.C. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
MoArthur, Aldrrhan Sir William, K.C.M.G., M.P.,79, Holland Park,W, 
MoAbthur, Wm. Alexander, 18 and 19, Silk Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
McOalman, Allan C, 27, Holland Park, W. 

McClure, SirThoiias, Bart., M.P., Belnumt, Belfast; and Reform Club, 8. W, 
f McCoNNELL, John, 65, Holland Park, W. 
McDonald, H. C, Warwick House, South Norwood Park, S,E. ; and 

116, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
McDonald, James, 4, Chapel Street, Cripplegate, E,C. 
McDoNELL, Arthur W., Maisonette, Denmark HiU, Wimbledon, S.W. 
McEacharn, Malcolm Donald, 5, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
McEuEN, David Painter, 24, Penibridge Square, W. 
McEwEN, AJ.EXANDER, Mottingham Lodge, Eltham, Kent, 
McEwEN, J. F., Mottingham Lodge, Eltham, Kent, 
McIlwraith, Andrew, 6, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
fMcIvER, David, M.P., 84, Lancaster Qate, Hyde Park, W. 
McKerrell, B. M., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
McLean, T. M., 61, Belsize Park, N.W. 

McMuBDO, Colonel Edward, 6, York Street, St. James* Square, S.W, 
Mainwaring, Randolph, Hall Place, Mitcham, Surrey, 
Malcolm, A. J., 27, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Malleson, Frank R., Vixton Manor House, Winchcomhe, Cheltenham. 
tMALLESON, Colonel George Bruce, C.S.I., 27, West Cromwell Road, 

S.W,,' and Junior Carlton Cluh, PaU Mall, S.W, 
Manackji, The Setna Eduljee, Hanover Square Club, W. 
Manchester, His Grace the Duke of, K.P., 1, Great Stanhope Street, 

W.s CLnd Kinibolton Castle, St. Neots. 
Manlet, William, 106, Cannon Street, E.C, 
Mann, W. E., 1, Aldermanhury Aven'ue, E.C, 

tMANNERS-SUTTON, HON. GrAHAM. 

Marchant, W. L., Crow*8 Nest, Queen's Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Mare, William H., 16, Onslow Square, S.W, 
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1881 
1882 
1877 

1882 
470 1879 

1880 
1876 
1883 
1877 

475 1876 
1878 
1872 
1877 
1877 

480 1878 
1874 
1879 
1869 
1874 

485 18» 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1868 

490 1869 

1888 
1869 
1878 
1877 

495 1878 
1868 
1873 
1876 
1882 

900 1868 
1877 
1869 
1881 
1880 

505 1876 
1883 



1880 



Kabsrall, Sbnbbt L., 9, 8t, Helen's Placet B.C. 
fllABBHALL, SiB Jamis, Richmond Houee, RoehampUmt 8.W. 
Mabshall, John, F.B.G.S., Auckland Lodge, Queen's Road, Bichtwmd, 

Surrey. 
Mabxim, Jambs, 12, 14, and 16, Barhiean^ B.C. 
Mabtim, William, care of Messrs. Sargood, BuUer, ^ Niehol, 20, Philip 

Lane, London WaU, E.G. 
Mattbbsov, William, Endsleigh, Streatham, 8.W, 
Matthkws, William, Tudor Lodge, Hope Park, Bromley, Kent, 
Matubut, William H., C.B., 5, Oourtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Mathabd, H. W., St. Aubyns, Qrosvenor HiU, Wimhledon, S.W, 
MAYidE, Edwabd Gbaybs, M.A., 40, Elgin Road, Dublin. 
HsiKBBTZHAOBir, Ebmbst Louis, Belmont, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
Kbbbwbthbb, F. L. S., Peacocks, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Mbbbt, William L., Wool Ecochange, Coleman Street, E.C. 
tMBTCALFB, Fbank E., Highfield, Hendon, N. 
Mbwbubit, William B., 1, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
MiLLBB, John, Calderwood, Palace Road, RoupeU Park, S.W, 
MiLLBB, William, 67, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
MnxiOAK, Db. J08BPH, 6, Craven Street, StrcMd, W.O. 
tMiLLS, Captain Chables, C.M.G. (Agent-General for the Ci^ of Good 

Hope), 7, Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
MiLNBB, Bobbbt, 48, Qresham Street, E.C. 
MoGATTA, Bbnbst G., 68, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
MoiTATT, Qbobob, 6, Lime Street, E.C. 
MoLBSWOBTH, The Ber. YiBOonnt, 3, Palace Gate, S.W. 
MoLDfBUX, GiSBOBNB, 1, East India Avenue, E.C, 
MoNCK, Bt. Hon. Viuoount, G.O.M.G., Brooks's Club, S.W.; and Charle^ 

viUe, Enniskerry, Wicklow. 
Montagu, Bt. Hon. Lobd Bobbbt, 41, QusevCs Gate, S.W. 
MoNTBnoBB, Jacob, 86, Hyde Park Square, W. 
MoNTBnoBB, J. B., 36, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
MoNTBViOBB, J. L., Kerr Bank, Upper BeuUih HiU, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
MoNTBViOBB, Lbslib J., 28, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
fMoNTGOMBBiB, HuoH S., 17, Grocechurch Street, E.C. 
MooBB, Wm. Fbbdk., 6, Cambrian VHUis, Queen's Road, Richmond, Surrey .^ 
* MoBOAN, Hbnbt J., Ottawa, Canada, 

t MoBOAK, OcTATius Yauohan, 18, The BoUons, South Kensington, 8.W„ 
MoBOAN, SBPTDCira Yauohan, 6, TheBcltons, South Kensington, S.W* 
MoBT, Laidlbt, 166, Fenohureh Street, E.C. 
MoBT, W., 1, Stanley Crescent, Notting HiU, W. 
MouAT, Fbbdbbic John, M.D., 12, Durham ViUas, Kensington, W, 
MouLBf, Hbnbt, English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered Bank, 79, 

ComhUl, E.C. 
KuiB, Hugh, 30, Lombard Street, E.C, 
MuBBAT, Fbux S., Office of Agent*Geiieral for the Oape of Good Hope, 

7, Albert Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Kubbat, Kbnbic B., The London Chamber of Commerce, 84, King 

WiUiam Street, B.C. 
KuBBAT, W. M., 12, 13 and 14, Barbican, E.C. 

C 
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1875 

510 1881 

1877 

1874 

1881 

1881 
515 1882 

1868 
1881 
1879 
1868 



520 1880 
1881 
1874 

1876 
1876 
52s 1876 
1882 
1882 

1872 
1880 



^330 1888 
1879 
1876 
1880 
1879 

535 18«> 
1881 
1881 
1883 



540 1874 
1879 
1881 
1880 

1881 

545 1877 



Royal Colonial InstiitLte. 

Nairn, John, Temple Quiting, Wincheomhe, Cfloueestershire, 
Nathan, Alfbbd N., 89, Queenshorough Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Nathan, Hon. Henbt (late M.L.C. British Colombia), 110, Portedowti 

Road, Maida Hill, W. 
f Naz, Sib Yiboile, K.O.M.O., M.L.O. (Mawritius), care qf Meiers. 

Chalmere, ChUhrie ^ Co,, 39, Lime Street, E.C, 
Nkayb, Edwabo G., Dashwood House, 9, New Broad Street, B.C.: and 39, 

Bryanstone Square, W. 
Nelson, Edwabd M., Hwnger HiU House, Ealing, W. 
Ness, Gavin Pabkbb, Q, Porcheeter Terrace, W,; and 8, Temple Qardens, 

E,C, 
Nicholson, Sib Chablbs, Babt., The Orange, Totteridge, Herts, N. 
NiHiLL, Paul H., 37, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 
Nobth, Fbbdebick William, F.G.S., Rowley Hall, Rowley Regis. 
NoBTHcoTK, The Right Hon. Sib Staffobd H., Babt., G.C.B., M.P., 80, 

St. Jameses Place, S.W.; CarlUm Club, S.W. ; and The Pynes, near 

Exeter, Devon. 
NouBSE, Henbt, Athenmum Club, PaU MaU, S.W. 
Novblli, L. W., 8, Hyde Park Square, W. 
NuTT, E. W., Conservative CUib, St. Jame^s Street, S.W. 

Ohlson, Jahbs L., 9, BiUiter Square, E.C. 

t Ofpenheim, Hebmann, 17, Rue des Londres, Paris. 

Oppbnheimeb, Joseph, 62, Brown Street, Manchester. - 

Orb, John Bbtson, Blantyre Lodge, Westcombe Park, S.E. 

Oswald, Wm. Walteb, National Bank of Australasia, 149, LeadenhaU 

Street, E.C. 
Otwat, Sib Abthub John, Babt., M.P., 18, Eaton Place, S.W. 
Owen, Sib Philip Cunlifib, K.G.M.G., C.B., C.I.B., 2, The Residences, 

South Kensington Musewn, S.W. 

Paddon, Wit. Wbefobd, 28, St. Charles* Square, North Kensington, W. 

Pallisbb, Captain Edwabd, 6, Charleville Road, West Kensington, S.W. 

Palmeb, Henbt Pollabd, 66, Dale Street, Port Street, Manchester. 

Parburt, Charles, 8, De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Parfitt, Captain William, 24, MaaiUa Gardens, Notting HiU, W. 

Park, W. C. Cunningham, 25, Lime Street, E.C. 

Parker, George B., Athencetm. Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 

Parker, George G., 103 an (2104, Palmerston Buildings, E.C. 

Pabsons, Thomas, Adelaide Marine Assnzanoe Co., Jerusalem Chambers, 
ComhiU, E.C. 

Paterson, J., 7 and 8, Australian Avenue, E.C. . 

Patterson, Mtles, 28, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 

fPATTiNSON, Joseph, 12, Bow Lane, E.C. 

Paul, H. Moncbeiff, 12, Lansdowne Crescent, Notting HiU, W. 

Patne, John, 84, Coleman Street, E.C. ; and 2, Alexander ViUas, Fins- 
bury Park, N. 

Peace, Walteb (Natal Gk>Temment Emigration Agent), 21, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C. 

Peacock, Geobge, 27, Milton Street, Fore Street, E.C. 
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560 



565 



1878 
1879 
1879 
1878 
1876 
1873 

1880 

1882 

1889 
1878 

1876 
1876 
1878 

1881 



570 



1868 
1881 
1878 
1882 
1874 
1879 
575 1882 
1881 

1871 

1868 
1869 
580 1876 
1882 
1881 
1872 
1880 



585 



1881 



PiAOoCK, J. M., Clevedony Addxscomhef Surrey, 

tPiBK, CuTHBSST Edgab, WimbUdon House, 8,W. 

PiLLT, Lkonabd, Loughton Rectory, Esaew, 

PiMBKRTOif, H. W., Trumpington HaU, Cambridge. 

Pbbcbyal, AuouflTUS G., 18, SiheUa Boad, Clapham, 8,W, 

Pkbsiko, Ohaslcs, Oxford and Cambridge Clvh, PaU MaU, 8,W. 

Perbt, The Btoht Bby. Bishop, D.D., 82, Avenue Road, Regent*$ Parle, 

N.W. 
Pbtsbs, Qordon Donaldson, Ivy Lodge, Fulham, 8,W, 
PsTBBSoN, WiLUAK, Highlands, HiglUand Road, Upper Norwood, B.E, 
tPiTHKRiCK, Edward A., 8, Qilbart Villas, Brixton Rise, 8,W. 
Pharaztn, Edward, Hanover Square Club, W, 
Phelps, J. J., Willow Bank, Limerick, 
Philpott, Bichard, 8, Abchurch Lane, E.C, 
tPm, Captain Bedford, B.N., Leaside, Kingswood Road, Upper Nor- 

wood, S.E. 
Plant, Oeorgb W., Halewood ViUa, Westdown Road, Catford Bridge, 

S.E, 
Plbtdell,T.G., National Bank of Australasia, 14Q, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
tPooBE, Major B., Old Lodge, Newton Toney, Salisbury, Hants, 
Pope, Williait Aonbw, Merrington House, Bolton Gardens, S.W. ; and 

Unicm Club, S.W. 
Porter, Bobert, Westfield House, South Lyneonibe, Bath, 
PRABD, Arthur Cahpbell, 189, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Peance, Beoinald H., 2, Hercules Passage, E.C. ; (md Frognal, Hamp. 

stead, N.W. 
Pbankerd, Peter D., The KnoU, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Prankerd, Perct J., Junior Oxford and Cambridge Club, St, Jame^ Square, 

and The KnoU, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Peatt, J. J., 79, Qtteen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Price, Etan J., 11, Clement's Lane, E.C. 
Prince, J. Sampson, 20, Queen* s Gate Gardens, S.W. 
Probtn, Leslie Charles, 23, Thurloe Square, S.W. 
PuGH, W. B., M.D., 3, Fairfax Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Punch, Jahes W., Denmark House, Forest Rise, Snaresbrook, Essex. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 6, Bow Churchyard, E.C, 
PuzEY, William, The Birches, Kingston HiU, Norbiton. 

QuiN, Thomas P., P.B.G.S., WhiteUmds, High Street, Clapham, S.W. 

Bab, James, 32, PhiUimore Gardens, Kensington, W. 

tBAE, John, LL.D., F.S.A., 9, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

Bab, John, H.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 4, Addison Gardens West, Kensington, W. 

Bainet, Hajob.General Arthxtr Macan, Trowscoed Lodge, Cheltenham. 

Balu, Pandeli, M.P., 17, Belgrave Square, S.W. 

Bamsden, Bichard, St. Leonard's Forest, near Horsham, 

tBANEiN, Jambs, M.P., 35, Ennismore Gardens, S.W.g andBryngwyn, 

Hereford. 
Bawson, Sir Bawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B., 68, Cornwall Gardens, 8,W. 
tBEAT, Lord, 6, Great Stanhope 8treet,W.i and Carolside, Earl8ton,N,B. 
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1879 
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590 1880 
1888 
1882 
1878 
1882 

595 1874 
1868 
1881 
1872 
1881 
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610 1881 
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1880 
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1879 
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1881 
1876 

§»S 1883 
1881 
1881 
1888 
1874 



Eoyal Colonial Institute. 

BiDPATH, Pbteb, The Manor House, Chidehunt, Kent, 

Bbid, GsoROB, 79, Queen Street, Cheapaide, E.C, 

Beid, Willum, 39, Eaton RUe, Ealing, W. 

Bbid, William L., 16, Cleveland Sqtuire, Hyde Park, W. 

Bbnkie, Gsorob Hall, 6, East India Avenue, E.C. 

Bbnihaw, Fbancis, 93, PhUheach Gardens, South Kensington, S.W, 

B1CHASD8ON, William, Limber Magna, Ulcehy, Lincolnshire. 

BiCHABDSoN, William Bidlbt, 12, St. Helen* s Place, E.C. 

BiCHMAN, H. J., 46, Clanricarde Qardens, Bayswater, W, 

BiDOWAT, CoLONBL A., 2, WoUrloo Place, PaU Mall, S.W. 

Bidlbt, William, O.E., 3, Spencer Park, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 

BiTiMOTON, Albxandbb, Arts Clvh, 17, Hanover Square, W. 

Bobbbtson, Campbell A., Dashwood House, 9, New Broad Street, E.C. ; 

and 34, Addison Qardens, W. 
Bobinson, Sib Bbtan, Swnnyside, Orange Road, Ealing, W. 
tBoBiNBON, Jambb Salkbld, Boachhank, Rochdale. 
BoBiNSOM, MuBBBLL B., M.I.G.B., 96, PhUheach Qardens, South Ken* 

sington, S.W. 
BooBBS, Albxandbb, 38, Clanricarde Qardens, W. 
BooBBS, CouN, 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
B0OBB8, MUBBAT, Orinnis, Pat Station, Cornwall. 
BoiCALD, B. B., Pemhury Qrange, near Tvmbridge Wells. 
BosB, B. Lancabtbb, 1, CromweU Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
B08B, Chablbs D., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 
BoBB, Sib John, Babt., G.G.M.G., Bartholomew House, Bartholomew 

Lane, E.C. ; and 18, Queen* s Qate, S.W. 
tBosBBBBT, The Bight Hon. the Eabl of, Lansdowne House, Berkeley 

Square ; and Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 
Boss, Hamilton, 22, BasinghaU Street, E.C. 
Boss, John, Morven Park, Potters Bar, N. 
Boss, J. Grafton, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Boss, William, 24, Coleman Street, E.C. 
BouTLBDOB, Thomas, Claxheugh, Sunderland. 
Bussbll, Captain A. H., Villa Beau Sijour, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
BussBLL, Hbnbt Bobbbt, 10, Bury Street, St. Jamet^, S.W. 
Bussbll Logan D. H., M.D., F.B.C.S., 8, Alfred Street, Great George 

Street, Liverpool. 
Bussbll, P. N., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Bussbll, Thomas, Haremare Hall, Hurstgreen, Sussex, 
Bussbll, Thomas, CM.G^ 69, Eaton Square, S.W. 
Bussbll, T. Pubvis, Warroch, MUnathort, Kinross-shire, NS. 
Bussbll, William James, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 
Btall, B., 24, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

Saddinqton, Alfbed, 30, Lime Street, London, E.C, 
Sadlbb, Chablbs, 18, Poultry, E.C. 
fSAiLLARD, Philip, 86, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Sainsbubt, Geobob Edwabd, 27, King Street, Cheapside, E.C, 
Samuel, Sib Saul, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for New South Wales), 5, 
Weaiminster Chambers, S.W. 



Resident Fettows. 
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Year of 
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630 1874 

1880 

1868 
1^8 
1879 
635 1877 
1882 
1879 
1872 
1882 
640 1868 
1881 

1879 
1876 

1880 

645 1879 
1874 

1883 
1868 
1881 
650 1869 
1881 

1888 

1881 
1888 
655 1879 
1879 
1878 

1880 
1882 

660 1878 

1882 
1881 

1874 

1888 

665 1870 

1888 
1879 



tSAKDlBSON, JoHK, BiUUr^s Wood, Chidehurst, Kent. 

SAKDroBD, CoLONKL SiR HxRBKBT Bruci, R.A., 6, LantdotOM Roadt 

Wimblsdan, 8,W. 
tSARORAUNT, SiR W. C, K.C.M.G., CoUmiol Qffiee, Douming Street^ 8.W, 
Sassook, Arthttr, 12, Leadenhall fitreet, E.C. 
Saumdrrs, H. W. Drmain, Brickendcn Orangey Hertfiyrd, 
ScHiJF, Charlrs, 22, Lowndes Sqimre, 8.W, 
Schmidt, Oarl Hrrmakn, 55, Sussex Road, Holloway, N. 
ScLAiTDRRS, AuEXAN^RR, 10, Cedars Road, Capham Common, 8. W. 
Scott, Abraham, 4, Palace Road, Streatham Hill, 8.E, 
Scott, Bobrrt, Connaught House, Harlesden, N.W, 
Srarioht, Jamrs, 7, East India Avenue, E.C, 
Srlbt, Pridraux, Koroit, North Park, Croydon; and 4, Threadneedle 

Street, E.C. 
Shand, Sir 0. Farquhar, d4, The Albany, W. 
Shaw, Lt..Colonrl, E. W. (Indian Staff Corps), 44, Blackwater Road, 

Eastbourne. 
Shaw, John, 108, Holland Road, Kensington, W. ; and 48, Bedford Row, 

W.C. 
Shrphrrd, Wiluam Lakr, 30, Talbot Road, Westboume Park, W. 
Shipstrr, Hrkrt F., 87, Kensington Gardens Square, W. ; and Conserva* 

tive Cluh, St James's Street, 8.W, 
tSiLTRR, Lt.-Oolonrl Hugh A., Hillside, Chislehurst. 
tSiLVRR, S. W., 8, York Oate, Regent's Park, N.W. 
SiM, Alrxandrr, Harrow Weald Park, Stanmore. 
SiMMONDS, P. L., 85, Finborough Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Simpson, Commandir H. G., R.N., ejo Messrs. BumeH ^ Co., 123, Pall 

MaU, S.W. 
SiMSON, John, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Singh, Thr Bajah Rampal, Rampur House, Fudbury, Harrow, 
Sladr, Groror Pknkiyil, Kanimbla, Fitz John's Avenue, Hampstead,N.W, 
Smith, Arthur, Th^ Shrubbery, WaXmer, Kent, 
Smith, Gattrrson, J 8, Wood Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Smith, Datid, 5, Lawrence Pountney Lane, E.C; and 11, Arundel 

Terrace, Brighton. 
Smith, Josrph J., 112, Piccadilly, W. ; and 11, Clement's Lane, E.C* 
Smith, Robrbt Murray (Agent-General for Victoria), 8, Victoria Cham* 

bers, Westminster; and 4, Atherstone Terrace, South Kensington, S.W, 
Smith, Thr Right Hon. William Hrnry, M.P., 3, Qrosvenor Place, 8. TT.; 

and Oreenlands, Henley-on-Thames. 
Smith, William Howard, 8, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
fSoMRRYiLLR, ARTHUR FowNKS, Dinden House, Wells, Somerset; and 

Oxford ^ Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
SOPRR, W. G., Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Spalding, Samurl, 34, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Sprnslrt, Howard, F.S.8., F.R.G.S., cfo Agent-General for Victofia, St 

Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
tSpROSTON, Hugh, HughviUe, Woodside, S.E. 

Stappord, Sir Edward W., K.C.M.G., 48, Stanhope Gardens, S<mth 
Kensington, S.W. 



XXIV 

Year of 
Slectiozu 

1872 

1878 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



670 1878 

1876 
1882 
1879 
1876 
675 1882 
1881 
1878 
1881 



680 



1882 
1874 



1881 
1877 
1888 
1881 
685 1879 
1872 
1882 
1876 



690 



1880 
1879 
1878 

1868 
1876 



1883 

695 1880 
1876 
1881 
1881 
1881 

700 1878 
1881 



1879 

1876 

70s 1877 



Stanford, Edward, 13 and 14, Long Acre, W,C. 

Stasks, J. Gibson, M.A., F.S.A. (Soot), Troqueer Holm, near 

Dwnfries, N,B, 
Btbxls, Wiluam Johnstone, National Bank of New Zealand, 71» 

Old Broad Street, S.C. 
Stxin, Andrew, Protea House, Cambridge Gardens, Netting HiU, W. 
8tbin, Arthur Taylor, 42, Ladhroke Square, Kensington, W. 
Stkrn, Philip, 3, Pump Court, Temple, E,0, 
Bteysnson, L. C, 73, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8,W. 
Stewart, Charles W. A., 38, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8, W. 
Stewart, George, 47, Mark Lane, B.C. 

Stewart, Bobert, Mimosa Bale, Lordship Larte, East Jhdwich, 8^. 
Stewibt, Bobert M., Hawthorne, BicJdey, Kent; and 12, Redeross 

Street, B.C. 
Stewart, William Arnott, 38, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8,W. 
fSTiRUNO, Sir Charles, Bart., Glorat, Milton of Campsie, N.B, ; omX 

Junior Carlton Cluh, Pall Mall, S.TT. 
Stirlino, J. Archibald, 38, Harcourt Terrace, Reddiffe Square, 8.W. 
Stone, P. W., B.C.L., 7, Stone Buildings, Lincoln* s Inn, W,C. 
Storer, Thomas, 128, Leadenhall Street, E.O, 
Storer, Wm., 128, Leadenhall Street, E,C. 
Stott, Thomas, Cromwell House, Havering, Essex. 
Stovin, Bev. C. F., 69, Warwick Square, S,W. 
Stowe, Edwin, TroUey Hall, Buckingham. 
Stranowats, H. B. T., 2, Cambridge Park Gardens, Twickenham, 8,W. ; 

and 6, Pump Court, Temple, B.C. 
fSTREET, Edmund, Milljield Lane, Bighgate Rise, N. 
Stubt, Evelyn, P.S., 62, Holland Park, W. 
Sutherland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Stajgford House, St. James's, 

S,W. 
Swale, Bev. H. J., MA., J.P., Ingfield Hall, Settle, Yorkshire. 
Stmons, G. J., P.B.S., 62, Camden Square, N.W. 



Talbot, Colonel the Hon. Bbginald, C.B. (let Life Guards), 16, Man- 
chester Square, W. 

Tayler, Frank, F.B.G.S., 10, Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 

Taylor, Charles J., 60, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W, 

fTAYLOR, Theodore C, Westfield House, BatUy, Yorkshire. 

Taylor, W. P., 33, Holbom Viaduct, B.C. 

Temple, Sir Bichard, Bart., G.O.S.I., C.I.E., The Nash,neaf Worcester ^ 
wnd Athenmtm Cluh, Pall Mall, S.W. 

^Tennyson, Alfred, D.C.L., Aldu^orth, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Thomas, John, 18, Wood Street, B.C. ; and Balmayn House, Homsey 
La/ne, N, 

Thomas, M. H., cjo Messrs. Alston, Hamilton 8f Co., 22, Mincing Lane, 
B.C. 

Thomas, T. J., 138, Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 

Thomson, J. Duncan, St. Peter's Chambers, ComhiU, B.C. 

Thrupp, Leonard W., 67> Kensington Gardens Square, W. 



Resident Fellows. 
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Year of 



1869 
1872 
1888 

1876 
710 1872 
1878 
1878 
1881 



1879 

715 1888 

1882 

1874 

1876 
1882 

720 1879 
1880 

1881 

1881 

1879 

72s 1878 

1878 
1868 
1877 

1879 

730 1878 

1879 

1878 
1880 

1879 
735 1S77 
1882 
1881 
1876 
1879 
740 1869 
1881 
1881 



TiDMAK, Paul Fbxdkuck/84, LeadenhaU Street, E.C, 
TiRLiNB, Qbosgb, 17, Prince^e Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Todd, John Sivncks Bstdgbs, C.M.O., 24, CatheaH Road, South Kenr 

singUynj 8.W, 
Tooth, Fred., ParklFarm, Sevenoaka, KetU. 
ToBEMfS, Sib Eobbbt E., K.C.M.Q., Beform Cluh, PaU Mall, S.W. 
TUBNBULL, Alexander, 118, BeUite Park Qardena, N,W, 
fTuBNBULL, Walter, Mov/nt Henley, Sydenham HUl, Norvoood, 8.E. 
TUBTON, Henby H0BHOU8E, Seend, WUt$, and Junior Athenaum Club, 

PiccadiUy, W, 

TlLCoq, Clement J. A., 22, Pemhridge Gardens, W, 

tVALENTiNE, HuoH SuTHEBLAND, Kow Zealand Agrionltoral Company, 

9, New Broad Street, E.G. 
Vander-Btl, Philip, 61, Porcheeter Terrace, Hyde Park, W,; and 

Norihwood, near Winchester. 
Yandeb-Btl, P.O. (Consul. General for the Orange Free State Bepablic), 

High Beeches, Famhorough Station, Hants. 
Veitch, Db. John T., Brahrang, Warrington Road, Ipswich. 
Yebnon T., C.B., Empire Club, QrafUm Street, W. 
VoGEL, Sib Julius, K.C.M.G., 136, CromweU-road, S.W. 
Voss, Hebmann, 16, Leadenhall Street, E.G. 

Wade, Cecil, 18, Seymour Street, W. 

Wade, Pioet A., 84, Fenchurch Street, E.G. 

Waketield, Chablbs M., F.L.S., Belmont, Vxhridg^. 

Wales, H.R.H. The Pbincb of, K.G., K.P., K.T., G.C.B., Q.C.S.T., 

G.C.M.G., Marlborough House, S.W. 
Walbeb, Sib James, K.C.U.G.,C.B., Southorton, Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 
Walkeb, WiLLiiM, F.B.G.S., 48, Hilldrop Road, Tufnell Park, N.W. 
Wallace, Henby Bitchie Coopeb, of Bvsbie and Cloncaird, 21, Magdala 

Crescent, Edinburgh; and Wanderenf Club, S.W. 
Waller, William N., The Qrove, Beatings, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Walteb, Capt. Edwabd, Tangley, Wokingham, Berkshire. 
Want, Bandolph C, 84, Clement's Lane, E.G.; and 31, EarVs Court 

Square, W. 
Wabd, Alexandbb, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Wabbbn, LiEtJT.-CoLONEL SiB Chables, B.B., K.C.M.G., Brompton 

BarrackSf Chatham. 
Watson, B. Q., 18, Jewin Crescent, E.G. 
•Watson, J. Fobbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D., Athenasum Club, S.W. 
Watson, Bobebt Twklls, 13, Jewin Crescent, E.G. 
Watts, H. B., 62, Bedford Gardens, Campden HiU, W. 
Watts, Horace N., M.D., Wanderers* Club, PaZl MdU, S.W, 
Weathsblt, David Kinghobn, 9, Fenchurch Street, E.G. 
Webb, Willum, Newstead Abbey, near Nottingham. 
Webster, Bobebt G., 83, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
Wedlake, Geobgb, 22, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 



XXVI 

Year of 
Elaction. 

1881 

1870 

745 1869 

1876 
1868 
1877 
1878 
750 1888 

1881 
1881 
1878 

1877 
755 1876 
1883 
1882 
1888 
1883 
760 1888 

1874 

1874 

1876 
1888 

765 1878 

1878 
1879 

1880 

1874 

770 1868 

1878 
1882 
1888 



1876 

775 1868 

1874 

1869 



Royal CohnidL InstittUe. 

WiLCH, Hbnbt p., Toorak, Eliot HiU, LewUhcm, 8.E. 

Wbllings, Hknrt, Hanover Square Oli*6, W, 

Wbmtss and Maech, The Bioht Hon. Thb Earl or, 28, 8t James* 9 

Place, a.W, 
WssTSBN, Chablbs B., Chaddesden HtU, Derby. 

Wbstoabth, William, 8, Finch Lane, S,C. ; and 10, Bolton Gardens, B.W. 
Wbtbbbbll, William 8., 117, Cawncn Street, E.C, 
Whbblbb, Obables, Park House, Addlestone, Surrey. 
White, Ebmbst Augustus, 9 and 11, Fenchureh Avenue, E.C. ; and 

" Afreha," Netherwood Road, West Kensington Park, W. 
White, James T., 4, Clarendon Place, Hyde Park, W. 
White, Lbedham, 44, Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
White, Robert, 86, Marine Parade, Brighton ; and Mildmay Chambers, 

82, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Whitefobd, William, 3, Temple Gardens, E.C. 
Whitehead, Hebbebt M., Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, S.W. 
Whitehouse, Walteb, L.D.S., B.O.S., 60, Parliament Street, S.W. 
Whtte, Bobebt, 36, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 
Wibnholt, Willum, Junior Athenceum Club, PiccadiUy, W. 
Wilkinson, Montagu C, 72, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Willcocks, Geoboe Walteb, M.Inst. C.E., 34, Great George Street, 

Westminster, S.W. 
Williams, W. J., 96, Cromwell Road, S.W.; and Thatched House Clult, 

St. James's Street, S.W. 
Wills, Oeobge, White Hall, Homsey Lane, N. ; and 3, Chapel Street, 

Whitecross Street, E.C. 
Wilson, Bdwabd D. J., Reform Club, S.W. 
Wilson, Fbbdebick Heubbbt, 0/0 Messrs. Sinclair, Hamilton & Co., 17, 

St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
Wilson, John Geobge Hannat, 9, Alemander Square, South Ke^isingUm, 

S.W. 
Wilson, Bobebt, St. Mary's Chambers, St. Mary Awe, E.C. 
fWiLSON, Sib Samuel, 9, Grosvenor Square, W. ; and Hughenden Manor, 

High Wycotnbe, Bucks. 
Wilson, William, 6, EarVs Court Square, South Kensington, S.W. ; and 

Queensland. 
Wingfield, Sib Chablbs, E.C.S.L, C.B., Arthur's Club, St. James* 9 

Street, S.W. ; and 66, Portland Place, W. 
tWoLf ?, Sib Hbnby Dbummond, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., M.P., Carlton Clnb, 

S. W. ; and Boscombe Tower, Ringwood, Ha/nts. 
Wood, J. Dennistoun, 2,' Bare Court, Temple, E.C. 
Wood, William, The Bank, Highgate, N. 
f Woods, Abthub, Mickleham, Dorking, Surrey ; and 1, Drapers' Gardens, 

Throgmorton Street, E.C. 

YaBDLET, Samuel, 6, Westminster Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 

YouL, James A., C.M.G., Waratah House, Clc^ham Park, S.W. 

Young, Adolphus W., 66, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W. ; Rejorm 

Club, S.W.; and Hare Hatch House, Twyford, Berks. 
fYoUNO, Fbkdeeice, 6, Queensberry Place, South KensingUm, S.W. 



( xxvii ) 



Year of 
Blectaoa. 



1878 



NON-RESIDENT FELLOWS. 



1878 



1877 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 

1876 
1879 
1879 
1882 
1881 
1872 



1880 
1879 
1880 
1882 
1873 
1880 

1881 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1877 
1881 
1875 
1877 



Abdub-Bahvaw, Moulvie Stud, P.S.S., Barrister-at-Law (Inner Temple), 

42, ToltoOah Lcme, CaUutta, India, 
Abrahams, Manlt, J.P., Hampton Qreen, Spanish Toum P.O., Jamaica. 
Abubbow, Chablbs, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
AcEBOTD, Edward Jambs, Registrar of the Snpreme Court, Hong 

Kong. 
Actow-Adams, Wileiam, J.P., TamdaXe, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Adolphub, Edwik, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
AoLBK, Captain A. T., Maritthurg, Natal. 
AoNBW, Hon. J. W., M.D., M.L.C., Hobart, Tasmania. 
AoosTiKT, Edoab, Barn8ter.at-Law, PoH of Spain, Trinidad. 
fAiBTH, Albxandeb, Port Captain, Port Natal, Durban. 
fAKBBBBBo, Chablbs G., Swedish and Norwegian Confol-General, Cape 

Toum, Cape Colony. 
Akbbman, J. W., M.L.C., MaHtzburg, Natal. 

Albxandbb, a. H., Immigration Agent- General, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Albxandeb, Douglas, St. George's, Grenada, West Indies. 
Alobb, John, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Alison, Jambs, F.B.G.S., Union Club, Sydney, N. S. Wales. 
Allan, The Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 
Allan, Willum, L.B.C.8.I., Bathwrst, Gambia, West AfHca, 
Alldbidob, T. J., YorklsUtnd, Sherbro', West Africa. 
Allen, Thaine, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Allen, Bobebt, J.P., Colworth, Lady smith, Natal. 
Alletne, Geobge H., Barbados, West Indies. 
tAxLPOBT, Walteb H., O.B., The Repp, Newmarket P.O., Jamaica. 
Ambbosb, Potah Ambbose, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
fANDBBSON, Dickson, Montreal, Canada. 
Andebson, F. H., M.D., GoYemmeut Medical Officer, Georgetoum, British 

Guiana. 
Andebson, James F., BeUAir, Grande Savanne, Mauritius. 
Andrews, William, Kingston, Jamaica. 
fANGAS, J. H., J.P., CoUingrove, South Australia. 
Archbb, William, Chacemere, Queensland. 

Abchibald, Hon. Adams G., C.M.G., Q*C., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Armbristbb, Hon. Wm. E., M.E.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Abmstbono, James, C.M.G., Sorel, Quebec, Canada. 
Armstrong, John, Barrister-at-Law, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Armttage, Fbbdinand F., Melhoume, Victoria, Australia. 
Armttagb, F. W., Melboume, Victoria, Australia. 
fABNOT, Dayid, Eskdale, P.O. Langford, Herbert, Cape Colony. 
Arundel, John Thomas, South Sea Islands. 



XXVUl 
Tear of 





1880 




1880 




1876 




1882 


820 


1880 




1882 




1882 




1872 




1881 


8*5 


1878 




1881 




1877 




1878 




1882 


830 


1888 




1880 




1882 




1876 




1881 


835 


1878 




1882 




1875 




1880 




1879 


S4O 


1888 




1882 




1888 




1888 




1880 


845 


1876 




1876 




1879 




1880 




1882 


850 


1876 




1877 




1878 




1880 




1882 


85s 


1872 




1883 




1877 




1882 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Athebstone, Kdwiw, M.B., Grahamttoxon, Cape Colony, 
tAxHERBTONE, GuTBON D., A.I.C.E., Grofcanwtown,' Cape Coiony. 
Athebstonb, Dr. W. Gutbon, M.L.A., Qrahametown, Cape Colony (Cor. 

responding Secretary). 
Atkin, Bdwakd B. H., Nicosia, Cyprus, 

fAxKiNsoN, Nicholas, Solioitor-General, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Attehbobouoh, Thomas, Cheltenham, near Melbourne, Australia. 
Attwell, Charles H., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
AuLD, Patrice, Adelaide, 8otUh Australia, 
AuRET, Abbaham, M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
t Austin, Chablrs Piebct, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Austin, His Honour H. W., Chief Justice, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Austin, The Eight Rev. William Percy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gniana, 

Kingston House, Georgetovm, British Guiana, 
AUTRAT, P. Bucio, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Back, Oliter B., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Badnall, Herbebt Owen, Kinibet ley, Cape Colony. 

Baillie, Thomas, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

Bakewell, John W., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Baldwin, Captain W.. Chingford, Dun^din, New Zealand. 

Ball, Captain B., B.N.B., ss. " Blenheim." 

Ball, Pbederick A., Queen's Park, Toronto, Canada (borrespondin^ 

Secretary). 
Ball, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Bam, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Banbubt, Geobob a., Assistant Colonial Secretary and Treasurer, 

Sierra Leone. 
Baxnebman, Samuel, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Bablee, Sib Fredebick Palgbaye, K.C.M.G. 
Babnabd, Hebbbbt H., Plantation Mara, Berbice, BfHish Guiana. 
Babnett, B. Algernon, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Babb-Smith, Thomas, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Babbow, H., Colmar House, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Babbt, Sib Jacob D., Jadge Fk^sident, Eastern District Court, Grahams^ 

town. Cape Colony. 
Babteb, Chables, B.O.L., Resident Magistrate, The Finish, MaritMbwg, 

Natal. 
Babtlet, Abthub H., B.A., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Babton, William, The Upper Hutt, WeUington, New Zealand. 
fBATTLET, Fbedbrice, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Batnbs, Hon. Bdwin Donald, C.M.G., St, John's, Antigua. 
Batnes, Thomas, St John's, Antigua. 
Bean, Geobge T., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Beabd, Charles Halman, St. Kitts. 
Beck, John, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Bebbe, D. M., Hamilton, Waikato, New Zealand. 
Beebs, Dr. W. Geobge, 8 i, Beaver Hall, Montreal, Canada. 
Beetham, William H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Bego, Alexander, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 



Non-Resident Fellows, 
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Year of 
Slaction. 

1882 



860 1880 

1880 

1880 

1879 

1876 
1878 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1883 
870 1881 
1877 
1873 



865 



875 



1881 
1883 
1874 



1881 
1881 
1881 
880 1879 
1878 
1883 

1880 



885 



1879 
1883 
1883 
1874 

1879 
1878 



890 1882 

1874 
1881 
1881 
1879 



895 



1878 



Bklljlibs, Siafosth Mackenzie, Met-en-Meenoog, West Coast, British 

Guiana, 
Bklmontb, B. C. Cal4co, M.A., D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Oeorgstoum^ 

British Ouiana, 
Beicnxtt, Gborob, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales (Correspondicg 

Seoretaiy). 
Bennett, Sami^el Mackenzie, Snperyisor of Castoms, Accra, Qold Coast 

Colony, 
Benson, George C, Superintendent of Government Telegraphe, Qeofgo* 

town, British Ouiana, 
Bensusan, Balph, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Beekelst, Hon. Henbt S., St John's, Antigua. 
BssKELET, Captain J. H. Hardtman, Shadu>€ll, St, Kitts, 
Bbseidoe, W. D., CoUmuU Bank, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Bbbbt, Alexander, Kingston P, 0., Jamaica, 
Betts, Hon. H. N. Duyeroer, C.M.G., Beoeiver-General, Mawrititu* 
fBiDEN, A. G., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Birch, A. 8., Fitsherbert Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Birch, W. J., Jun., Stoneycroft, Hastings, New Zealand. 
fBLAGROVE, Captain Henrt Jobn (13th HoBsars), Muttra, N,W,P., 

India ; and Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S, W, 
Blaine, George, M.L.A., East London, Cape Colony. 
BusBETT, Henrt Frederick, C.M.G., Stanley, Falkland Ulands, 
Bltth, Captain Matthew S., C.M.G., Chief Magistrate, Basutdand,. 

South Africa, 
Bois, Frederic W., J.P., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Bolton, John G. £., M.R.C.S., Savanne, Mauritius. 
Bolus, Walter, Adderley Street, Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 
BoMPAS, Frederick Willum, Panmure, East London, Cape Colony. 
Boothbt, Josiah, C.M.G., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fBoRTON, Rev. Canon, N.A.B., M.A., Bloemfoniein, Orange Fre» 

SUUe, 
BoswoRTH, Captain Arthur, 1»* West India Begt, Up Park Camp, 

Jamaica, 
B0UCHERVILLE, A. DE, Port Louis, Mauritius (Corresponding Secretary). 
Boult, Arthur, Stra/ngways Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia. 
BoURDiLLON, S., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, 
Bourinot, J. G., Clerk of the House of Commons, Ottawa, Canada (Coif 

responding Secretary). 
BouRKE, Wellbslet, Kingston, Jamaica, 
tBousriELD, The Bight Bet. E. H., D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria 

Bishop's Cote, Pretoria, Tra/nsvaal, South Africa, 
BowEN, Charles Christopher, Middleton, Christchurch, New Zealand 

(Corresponding Secretary ). 
BowsN, Edu ARD C, Shorbrooke, Qwhec, Canada. 
BowEN, Sir George F., G.C.M.G., Oovemment House, Hong Kong, 
tBoYLE, Moses, Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 

Bradpield, John L., M.L.A., Dordrecht, Wodehouse, Cape Colony. 
Bradford, W. E., Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 
Brandon, Alpreo de Bathp^ M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand, 



XXX 

Year of 
Election, 

1881 

1874 

1880 

900 1880 

1888 

1888 

1878 

1874 
905 1875 

1881 
1882 
1880 
1882 
910 1880 
1881 
1879 
1881 
1880 

915 1881 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1880 

920 1879 
1881 
1877 
1881 



925 1878 
1876 
1883 

1882 
1879 

930 1871 

1882 
1879 
1882 
1872 
935 1882 
1882 

1878 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Bbeweb, H. MoLTNiux, P.L.S., Wanganui, New Zealand. 

BaiDOi, H. H., Fairfield, Ruaianiwha, Napier, New Zealand. 

Bridges, W. P., New Amsterdam, British Ouiana. 

Bboadhuest, Hon. John, M.L.C., Sierra Leone. 

tBRODiRiCK, Feederick John, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

fBEODEBicK, George Alexandre, Kimherley, Cape CoUmy. 

Brodribb, Keneic B., BwmeU Street, St. Kilda, near UeVboume, 

Australia. 
Beodribb, Hon. W. A., M.L.C., 188, Macquarie Street, Sydney, N.8.W. 
Brouohton, Frederick, Great Western Railtvay of Canada, HamiUim, 

Ontario. 
Brown, Hon. Alfred H., M.L.O., Baralon, Queensland, 
Brown, James A., Black River, P.O., Jamaica. 
Brown, John, M.B., J.P., Fraserhurg, Care Colony. 
tBBOWN, Hon. Maitland, M.L.O.. J.P., Oeraldton, Western Australia. 
tBROWNE, Hon. 0. Macaulet, M.L.C, St. George's, Grenada. 
Brownoer, Sydney G., C.E., Cape Town, Cape CoUmy. 
Brummel, John, Barriater-at-Law, QeorgeUnion, British Guiana. 
Buchanan, A. M., Melbourne, Australia. 
Buchanan, B. J., President of the High Court of Griqualand, Kimberley, 

Cape Colony. 
Buchanan, Hector Cross, J.P., CoUmbo, Ceylon. 
Buchanan, Walter Cross, Colombo, Ceylon. 
BucELEY, Hon. George, M.L.C, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Buckley, W. P. McLean, ChrUtchurch, New Zealand. 
BuDOE, William, Waterloo, Sierra Leone. 
Bull, James, Rangitiki, New Zealand. 

Bullee, Dr. WaltRr L., O.M.G., F.B.8., Wellington, New Zealand. 
BULLIVANT, William Hose, Avalon, Lara, Victoria, Australia. 
BuLT, C. Manoin, Dutoitspan, Cape Colony (Corresponding Secretary). 
BuLWER, Sir Henry Ernest Lttton, G.C.M.G., Gwemment Houm, 

Natal. 
Burfoed-Hancock, Sir Henry J., Chief Jast'oe, Gibraltar. 
Burgers, Hon. J. A., M.L.C, Murray iburg. Cape Colony. 
BuROES, Thomas, J.P., The Bowes, Geraldton; and PeHh, Western Aus- 

tralia. 
Burke, Alexander E., 12, Port Royal Street, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Burke, Henry Lardner, B.A., 71, BeaufoH Street, Grahamstoum, Cape 

Colony. 
Burke, Samuel Constantike, P.B.G.S., Assistant Attorney- General, 

Jamaica. 
Burns, Hon. Patrick, Anditor-General, Antigua. 
BuRNSiDE, His Honour Bruce L., Chief Jostioe, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Burt, Hon. Septimus, M.L.C, Perth, Western Australia. 
Butler, Lieut.-Colonel W. F., C.B. (late 69th Regiment). 
tBuTTON, Frederick, Durban, Natal. 
Buzacott, Hon. C Hardik, M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland. 

fCAiRNCROSS, John, J.P., Mer.iber of the Divisional Connoil, Mossel Bay 
Cape Colony. 
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Tetfof 



1888 
1879 
940 1878 
1873 
1888 
1880 
1883 



945 



1883 
1873 



1880 
1879 
1872 
950 1879 
1888 

1878 

1880 
1878 

955 1881 

1879 
1888 

1876 



960 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1879 

965 1878 
1881 
1881 
1888 



1880 
1883 



970 



1874 
1874 

1880 

975 1876 

1881 



1878 



Caldecott, Altsbd Edward, Kimberleyg Cape CoUmy, 

Caldbcott, Habbt S., Kimherley, Capg Colony. 

Campbell, A. H., ToroniOf Canada, 

Cakpbbll, Charlbs J., Toronto, Canada. 

Campbbll, Golin Oharlbs, Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 

Campbbll, Colin T., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Gaxpbbll, Obobob W. B., Inspector-General of Police, Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Campbell, Hon. Robebt, M.L.C., Otaka^ki, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Campbell, W, H., LL.D., Oeorgetoton, British Ouiana (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Cappeb, Hon. Thomas, M.L.O., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Cabfbab, John, Metbowme, Auetralia, 
Cabon, Hon. Adolphe P., M.P., Qttehec, Canada, 
Cabpbnteb, Frank W., Qeorgetovon, British Guiana, 
Carbinoton, His Honoub, J.W.i D.C.L., Chief Jnstioe, St. Lucia and 

Tobago, W. J. 
Cabtbb, Hon. Gilbebt T., B.N., Collector of Costoms and Treasurer, 

Accra, Oold Coast Colony, 
fCARTEB, William H., B.A., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Casey, Hon. J. J., M.P., C.M.Q., 36, Temple Court, Melhowme, 

Australia. 
Castbll, Eev. H. T. 8., Incumbent of 8t. PhUip^s, Qeorgetoum, Britiah 

Ouiana. 
Castob, Chbibtian F., Assistant Snrgeon, Accra, Oold Coast Colony. 
Caulfield, H. St. Geobob, General Manager, Bailway Department, 

Mauritius. 
Cbadwick, Hon. F. M., Pablic Treasurer, St. George's, Grenada. 
Chadwick, Bobbet, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Chambbbs, John, Te Mata, Napier, New Zealand, 
Cbamnet, Bobebt Wm., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Chantbell, Hon. Henbt W., Anditor-Gtoneral, 7}rinidad, 
Cbapleau, Hon. J. A., M.P., Qnebec, Canada. 
Chapman, John, H.D., 224, Bue de Rivoli, Paris. 
Charnock, J. H., LennowviUe, Quebec, Canada, 
Chabpentieb, Gubtatb, Georgetown, British Ouiana. 
Chastellibb, Piebbe L., Barz}ster-at*Law, Mauritius. 
Chaitebjba, F. B., Barrister4it-Law, 9, Prosond Comar Tagoret^s Street, 

Calcutta. 
Cbattebton, B., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Chessman, Hon. Bobebt Suckling, M.L.C., Montrose House, St, Vincent, 

W,L 
Chbtham-Stbodb, Alfbed, F.B.G.8., B.M. , Dunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 
Chiappini, p., Sen., M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
tCBiNTAMON, HuBBTCHUND (Political Agent for Native Princes). 
fCmsHOLM, W., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
Chbistian, H. B., M.L.A., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Chubchill, John Fleming, C.B., Director-General of Pablic Works, 
I Colombo, Ceylon. 

I Clark, Jambs McCosh, Auckland, New Zealand. 



xxxii Royal Colonial Institute. 

Yeorof 
BlectioD, 

1882 fCLAEK, Waltm J. QUnwra, Victoria, Australia. 

1880 Clakk, William, Bwrrifter-at-Law, Georgetown, BHlish Quiana. 

980 1880 Chxmt, TaoMAsT., Halfway Tree P,0.,8t. Andrew, Jamaica. 

1882 Clarke, Sie William John, Bart., M.L.C., RupeH's Wood, Melbourne, 

Australia, 

1882 tCLARKE, William Phillips (Meaars. Da Coeta & Co.), Barbados. 

1880 Olatdrn, Arthur, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1876 Oloetr, Henri, Barri8ter-afc.Law, Pretoria, Transvaal, South 

Africa. 

985 1874 Olobte, Woodbine, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1879 tCLosB, Edward Charles, Morpeth, New South Wales. 

1877 Cochran, Jambs; Widgiewa, Urana, New South Wales. 

1881 CoCKBURN, Samuel A., Belize, British Honduras. 

1880 CopD, John A., BowmanviUe, Ontario, Canada. 

990 1881 Cole, Robert Ernest, Bathurst River, Gambia, West Africa. 

1882 Coleman, William J., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1872 Collier, Charles Frederick, Barnster-at-Law, Hobart, Tasmania. 

1880 CoLLTER, William B., Queen's Advocate, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

1883 CoLTON, Hon. John, M.P., Adelaide; South Australia. 
995 1876 CoMissioNo, W. 8., St. George's, Grenada. 

1881 CoMPTON, Lieut. J. N., B.N., Commanding Colonial Steamer "Prince of 

Wales,'* Sierra Leone. 

1882 CoNNELL, John, M.L.A., Halton, Barbados. 

1879 Cooke, William Francis, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 
1888 Cooper, John, Giddy Hall, Middle Quarters, P.O., Jamaica. 

1000 1880 Coote, Audlet, M.L.A., Hobart, Tasmania. 

1882 Copland, Willum, Tufton Hall, Grenada. 

1882 Cork, Philip C, Protector of Immigrants, Grenada. 

1888 Cornwall, Moses, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1882 CoRRiE, George William Le Brun. Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. 

1005 1888 Costello, C, Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 

1881 tCosTER, John Lewis, Bank of New Zealand, Christchurch, New 

Zealand. 

1880 Courtney, J. M., Deputy Finance MiDister, Ottawa, Canada. 

1882 Cox, Charles, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
1882 Cox, Charles T., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

f 010 1877 fCox, Hon. George H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Wales. 

1875 Crawford, James D., Box 844, Montreal, Canada. 

1876 Creswick, Henry, Hawthorne, near Melbourne, Australia. 
1880 Cripps, Thomas N., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1882 Croghan, The Venerable Archdeacon Davis G., MjL, Bloemfontein, 
Orange Free State. 

1015 1883 Croghan, E. H., M.D., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 

1882 Crook, Herbert, M.B.C.S.E., Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 

1869 Crookes, Hon. Adam, M.P., Q.C., LL.D., Toronto, Canada. 

1882 Cumming, W. Gordon (District Magistrate), Xalanga, Tembuland, 
South Africa. 

1882 Curling, Bev. Joseph J., Bay of Islands, Newfoundland. 

1020 1882 CURRIB, D. C, L.B.C.P., Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 

1874 CuRHiE, James, Port Louis, Mauritius. 



Yaw of 
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1879 
1878 

1879 

103$ 1879 
1888 
1880 
1882 
1874. 

1030 1881 
1877 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1035 1881 
1878 
1875 
1881 
1888 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1882 
1882 

1045 ^^82 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 

1050 1881 
1882 
1881 
1874 

1883 

1055 1883 

1881 

1881 



1040 



1880 

1060 1883 

1888 

1883 

1881 

1881 



Da 0)91^1, Hbnbt W., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Dale, Lakoham, M.A., LL.D., Saperintendent-General of Education, 

Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Dalton, E. H. Gorino, Begistrar of the Snpreme Oourt, Oeorgeiown, 
British Quiana. 

Dalt, Thomas, Lamaha House, Qeorgetown, British Ouiana. 

Dalt, William John, care of Messrs. Cureier ^ Adel,Melhoume,Australia. 

Dampikr, F. E., Stipendiary Magistrate, Qeorgetown, British Ouiana. 

Danbt, H. W., 38, EUzaheth Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

Danoab, W. J., Sydney, New South Wales, 

Dasbt, James C, Belize, British Honduras. 

fDATENPORT, Samuel, Beaumont, Adelaide, South Australia (Corre- 
sponding Secretary) . 

Dayidson, John, J.P., Sherwood Forest, Jamaica. 

Davidson, Willum M., Deputy Snrveyor-Ctoneral, Brisbane, Queendand. 

Daties, William Bbouohton, M.D., Sierra Leone. 

Dayis, B. 8., St, Kitts. 

fDAVis, N. Darnell, Controller of Customs, Georgetown, British Ouiana, 

fDAVis, P., JuN., Maritsburg, Natal, 

Dayis, P. Darnell, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Davis, Steuart P. 8.|** Lamberts," St, Kitts. 

Davison, Charles F., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Davson, George L., British Ouiana Bank, Qeorgetown, British Ouiana. 

Davson, Henrt E., Berbice, British Ouiana, 

Dawson, John Eugene, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

Day, William Henrt, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Deare, Charles Russel, Port Elitaheth, Cape Colony. 

Deare, Henrt Bussel, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

Dboraybs, William, The Poplwrs, Launceston, Tasmania. 

Ds Groot, B. J. Van Byck, Qeorgetown, British Ouiana. 

De Eock, N. M., Attomey-at-Law, IhUoitspan, Cape Colony. 

De la Mare, P., Manritios Emig^ntion Agent, Oarden Beach, Calcutta. 

De Lamare, Louis Bert, Boseau, Dominica. 

Dell, James, Traffic Manager Western Bailway, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Denison, Lieut. -Colonel George T., Commanding the Govemor- 
General's Body Guard, Toronto, Canada. 

Dennis, Lieut.-Col. John Stouohton, C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada. 

Dennt, J. T., Union Bank of Australia, Perth, Western Australia. 

De Pass, Elliot A., F.B.G.S., Turf Club, New York. 

De Pass, John, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

IXEsterre, J. E., Butoitspan, Cape Colony. 

Des Yceux, Sir George W., E.C.M.G., Qovemment House, Suva, Fiji. 

De Yilliers. Isaac Horak, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Dick, Hon. Thomas, M.H.B., Colonial Secretary of New Zealand, 
Wellington, N.Z. 

fDiCKSON, B. W., Arnside, Dowain Road, South Ya/rra, Melbourne, 
AusiraHa. 

Dillet, Thos. Wm. Ht., Clerk of the Supreme Court and Eeeper of the 
Becords, Belize, British Honduras, 

Dilworth, James, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1065 1881 
1880 
1862 
1873 
1879 

1070 1882 

1876 
1874 
1879 
1883 
1075 1881 
1880 
1872 

1879 

1883 
1080 1882 
1880 
1881 
1880 
1882 

1085 1879 
1880 

1880 
1881 
1878 
1090 1877 
1874 
1883 
1879 

1880 
109s 1882 
1879 
1882 
1876 
1882 
1 100 1882 
1874 
1883 
1880 
1883 
IIOS 1883 
1882 
1883 
1878 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

tDiSTiN, JoHir 8., Tavelherg HdU, Middlehurg, Cape Colony. 

fDoBSLL, BiCHAED B., Quehec, Canada. 

DocKEB, W. L., Sydney, New South Wales. 

DoMTiLLB, Licxrr. -Colonel Jamxb, St. John, New Brunswick. 

DouoAL, Joseph, Melbourne, Australia. 

DOX70LA8, Sib John, K.C.M.G., Lieat..GoTernor and Colonial Seoretaiy, 

Ceylon. 
Douglass, Aetbub, Ueatherton Towers, near Qrahamttoufn, Cape Colony. 
DouTEE, Joseph, Q.C., Montreal, Canada. 
lyOTLY, John, St. Vincent, West Indies. 
Dbetbe, Gboeob 048PEB, J.P., Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 
fDEUBT, LiEUT.-CoLONEL Edwaed B., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Dudley, Cecil, Accra, Qold Coast Colony. 
DurrsBiN, Bight Hon. the Eael or, E.P., O.C.B., O.C.M.G., Her 

Britannio Majesty's Ambassador, Constantinople. 
Duncan,Captain a., Superintendent of the POot Establishment, George^ 

town, British Ouiana. 
Duncan, James Denoon, Kimberley, Cape Colonf. 
fDuNCAN, Walteb Hughes, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
Dunlop, Chaeles E., Civil Service, CoUmbo, Ceylon. 
DuKLOP, Bet. B., M.A., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Dupont, Etenoe, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Dteb, John E., M.D., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Baglertone, William, Doveton Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 
Easmon, J. Fabbbll, M.D., F.B.C.S., Cape Coast Castle, Qold Coast 

Colony. 
East, Bey. D. J., Principal of Calabar College, Jamaica, 
Ebden, John W., care of Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Bdwabds, Aethub Elliott, M.B.C.S.E., St. John*s, Antigua. 
Edwaeds, Heebebt, OamartL, Otago, New Zealand. 
f Edwabds, Db. W. a., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
fELDEE, l^oMis Edwaed, Masterton, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Bldbidoe, Hon. C. M., President of Dominica, QommmetU House, 

Dominica. 
Elliott, Hon. A. C, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Elliott, Bey. F. W. T., New Amsterdam, Berbice, British Ouiana. 
Elliott, Colonel John, C.B., Inspector-Qen. of Police, Barbados. 
Eluott, W. J. P., Accra, Qold Coaet Colony. 
fELUOT, William Thomas, RocJchampton, Queensland. 
Ellis, Sib Adam Gib, Chief Justice, Mauritius. 
Enoledow, Chablbs J., Fort George, Grenada. 
EscoMBE, Habet, Durban, Natal. 
Escoit, E. B. Sweet, Boyol College, Ma/uritius. 
Eyans, Feedebick, C.M.G., Accra, Gold Coaet Colony. 
Eyans, Gowen, *^Argus*^ Office, Melboume, Australia^ 
Eyans, Thomas B., Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. 
Bybltn, Chaeles Gbey, Escheator-General, St. KUts. 
Faille, Hon. Edwabd Anthony, M.L.C., J.P., Dominica. 
Faibbaien, Gboboe, MeCboume, Victoria, Australia. 
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Tew of 
Sleetion. 
1880 
1 1 10 1879 
1876 
1888 
1877 



Fairfax, Jamis B., Sydnsyy Nwf South WaU$. 

Faithtull, Bobkbt^., M.D., SpriTisfield, Chulboum, N. 8. WoUb. 

Fallov, J. T., 91, Pitt Street, Sydney, and Albury, New 8<mth Walea. 

Fakx, James F., St. John's, Antigua. 

fFABMEB, Wm. Mobtimbe Matnabd, M.L.A., J.P., Maynard VUla, 

Wynberg, Cape Colorvy. 
Fareae, 8. H., Port EltMaheth, Cape Colony, ' 
Faeeae, The Bet. Thomas, B.D., Canon of St. George's OEthedral, 

Oeorgetown, British Guiana. 
Faucett, Me. Justice, Sydney, Nho South Wales. 
Fegan, J. 0., Kingston, Jamaiea. 
Fbllowes, James J., St. John, New Bru/nswick. 
Feltham, H. J., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Fekwice, Faievax, Oamaru, Otago, New Zealand. 
Feeouson, JoHir, Cinnamon Qardens, Colombo, Ceylon (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
Field, Wm. Hbnet, J.P., Montserrat, West Indies. 
FiiXAN, James Cox, Wall House Estate, Dominica. 
fFiNAUGHTT, H. J., Weltverdren, Coleshurg, Cape Colony. 
fFiNCH-HATTOir, Hon. Henbt S., Mownt Spencer, Mackay, Qf^ieensland, 
FiELATSON, H. M., Mackay, (^VLeensland. 
FiKLATSON, J. Uabtet, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fFiKHEMOBB, Bobebt I., Berideot Magistrate, Durban, Natal. 
FiKNiss, J. H. S., M.D., Rose HUl, Mauritius. 
FiscBEE, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales. 
FiSHEB, Wm., Esquimalt, British Columbia. 
fFiSEEN, John Inolis, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
FirzoEEALD, Hon. Nicholas, M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia. 
FiTZOiBBON, B. O., Town Clerk of Melboome, Australia. 
FiTSHERBEBT, SiB WiLLiAM, E.C.M.6., M.H.B., Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
fFLEMiNG, Hon. Feancis, Qaeen's Adyooate, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Fleming, John, Charlotte Town, Grenada. 
Fleming, Sandfobd, C.E., C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada. 
Floweb, James, Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 
FoLEABD, Aleeed, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
FoLKABO, H. B., Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
FoBBES, Hbnet, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
FoBD, Db. F. T. West, Melbourne, Australia. 
fFoEEMAN, Joseph, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., Athelstane, BuruH>od, Sydney^ 

New South Wales. 
FoEBEST, Hon. John, M.L.C., C.M.G., Sorvejor.General, Perth, Western 

Australia. 
FoBBEST, Hon. William, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 
FoBSAiTH, Bet. Thomas Spenceb, Morton House, Parramatta, New South 

Wales. 
f FoBSHAW, Geoege Andebson, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
FoBSSMAN, Chetalieb, O.W.A., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, South 

Africa. 
FoBTESCUE, G., M.B., Sydney, New South Wales, 
d 



XXXYl 
Year of 

Election 
1883 
1879 
1876 
1882 
1 155 1882 
1883 
1883 
1B78 

1879 
ii6o 1881 
1879 
1882 
1881 
1882 
ii6s 1878 
1878 

1879 
1881 
1882 
1170 1882 
1879 

1880 
1882 
1882 

1175 1883 
1882 
1880 
1882 
1879 

II80 1882 
1882 
1876 
1879 
1882 

118s 1882 
1880 
1877 



1882 
1 190 1882 
1877 
1881 
1883 

1883 
1195 1879 



Boyal Colonial Institute. 

fFowLKB, Hon. Hxnbt, Colonial Seorotaiy, Belite, BritUh Hondwnu, 

FowLiB, William J., Georgetown, British ^iana. 

Fox, Sib W., K.C.M.G., M.H.E., CrqfUm, BangUiki, New Zealand. 

Francis, Ebnbst B. H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

Franklin, Bit. T. Augustus, Princes Toum, San Fernando, Trinidad, 

Franklin, William, J.P., BarlOy, Cape CoUmy. 

Frasxb, Hugh, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Fraskr, Hon. Malcolm, M.L.O., O.M.O., OoIodIaI Seorafcaiy, PertK 

Western Australia. 
Fraskr, Eobxbt S., Kandanewera, EUcadua, Ceylon. 
Fraskr, Thomas, F.B.G.S., Dvnedin, New Zealand. 
fFRKSSON, William, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Frbtz, William Hknrt, H.B.O.S., Charlestown, Nevis, West Indies. 
Frith, Oharlks, The Emchange, Sydney, N. S. Wales. 
Frost, John, G.M.G., M.L.A., Queenatowm, Cape Colony. 
Ftnkkt, F. B., Durban, Natal. 
Ftsh, Hon. P. O., M.H.A., HobaH, Tasmania. 

Oadd, JTosiPH, Grahamstown, Cape Oclony. 

Gahan, C. F., B.N., F.B.G.S., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Gall, Arthur, St. Luda, West Indies. 

Gall, Jamxs, Myrtle Bank, Kingston, Jamaica. 

fGALLAGHKi, Dknis M., Assistant Government Becretary and Assistant 

Beoeiyer-Ctoneral, Berhice, British Guiana. 
Galt, Sir Alkxandkr T., G.O.M.G., Ottawa, Canada. 
Garratt, G. H., Sierra Leone. 

Garrawat, Dayid Glostkr, Polioe Magistvate, St. Vincent, WeH Indies. 
Gatrs, Adolph, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Gaul, Bkt. Canon, W. T^ B.A., T^ Baceory, JhUoitspan, Cape Colony. 
fGxARD, Hon. John, M.L.C., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
Gibbon, Bdward, Fauresmith, Orange Free State. 
Gibbons, C. C, British Yioe-Consnl, Porto Bieo, West Indies. 
GiBBs, J. F. Burton, 70, Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
GinoRD, Thk Lord, Y.C, Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar. 
fGiLBBBT, William, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
GiLBS, Thomas, J.P., Adelaide dub. South AuetraUa. 
GiLKs, Thomas G'Halloban, B.A., LL.B., Glenelg, South Australia. 
GiLKS, William Anstkt, M.B., CM., Glenelg, South Australia. 
GiLLiKS, Mr. JusncK T. B., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Gillmor, Luut.-Colonkl Charlks T., Clerk of the Legislatife Assembl j 

of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
fGiLMORK, Captain G., Launceston, Tasmania. 
GiLMOUR, Anorxw, 13, Avenue, Windsor, Melboume, Australia, 
GisBORNK, Hon. William, Wellington, New Zealand. 
fGLANTiLLK, Thomas, Manchester, Jamaica. 
Glkknik, Thomas H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Glotkr, Sir John, H.,B.N., G.C.M.G., Goremor of the Leeward Islands, 

Antigua. 
GoDDARD, Hknrt C, Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa. 
GoDFRKT, Frkdbrick E., Melbourne, Australia. 
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1880 fGoLDNKT, How. Mb. Jusnci J. Tankbbyillb, Puisne Jndge, Qeorgetoum, 

BrUith Omana, 
1880 fGoLDSOHMiDT, AiiTHoifT, Kimberlsy, Cape Colony. 
1880 GoLDBCHMiDT, LuDWio H., M.L.A., Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 

1880 QoLDSWOBiHT, HoN. B. T., O.M.G., Government Houee, 8t. Lucia. 
laoo 1876 GoLLAN, Donald, Napier, New Zealand. 

1878 Qooox, Chablbs H., Adelaide, South Australia. 
1868 GooDunrE, Fbancis O., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1874) GooourfB, Johk, Durban, Natal (Oorresponding Seoretavy). 
1860 GooDBiCBB, D. G., Durham, Natal. 
iao5 1883 Gobdon, Hon. Sib Abthub Hamilton, G.O.H.G., Qovemment House, 
Colcmho, Ceylon, 

1879 tGoBOON, Chablbs, M.D., Maritaburg, Natal. 

1879 GoBDON, J. Mackenzib, M.B. 

1881 GoBB, Depnty»Cofniniwary J.G., Anditor-General, Sierra Leone. 
188S GoBBiB, Sib John, Chief Jastice of the Leeward lelands, Antigua. 

I2I0 1878 GoTDBB, Gbobob Woodbovyb, Sorvejor-Genenl, Adelaide, South 
Australia. 

1878 Gbaham, John, Victoria, British Columbia. 
1881 Gbaham, Josbph, Port EUzabeth, Cape Colony. 
1883 Gbaham, Willum, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1883 Gbainobb, Bichabd Ebat, BarJdy, Cape CoHony. 
1215 1882 Gbant, Albxandbb Chablbs, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1881 Gbant, Cbablbs, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1880 Gbant, Db. C. Scotbll, Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast Colony. 

1879 Gbant, B. H., Colonial Bank, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1882 Gbant, Hon. John Glasgow, M.L.G., Holbom, Barbados. 

1220 1877 Gbant, Libut.'Colonbl Thomas Huntib, care of Wm. BigneU, Esq., 
N.P., Quebec, Canada. 

1880 Gbant, William, Durban, Natal. 

1881 Gbat, Samubl W., Kiama, New South Wales. 

1879 Gbbbn, Ohablbs db Fbbtillb, Colonial Secretary, Falkland Islands. 

1882 Gbbbn, Gbobob Button, Adelaide, South Australia. 
1225 1S77 Gbbbn, Bobebt Cottle, Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 

1880 fGEBBNACBE, B. W., M.L.C., Durban, Natal. 

1882 Gbbsswell, William H. P., M.A., Diocesan College, Rondi^oseh, Cape 

Colony. 
1882 Gbbtton, Gbobob lb M., Barrister'^fc-Law, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1881 fGBET-WiLSON, William, Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 

1230 1880 Gbibble, J. D. B., Madras Civil Service, care of Messrs. Arbuthnot irlCo., 
Madras, India. 

1879 t^^BiOB, J., Messrs. Griee, Sumner ^ Co., Melbourne, AutAralia. 

1880 Gbibte, Db. Bobbbt, New Amsterdam, Berbice, British Guiana. 

1882 Gbivfith, Hobace M. Bbandfobd, Lagos, Gold Coast Colony. 

1881 Gbufith, Hon. S. W., Q.C, M.L.A., Brisbane, Queensland. 
1235 1876 Gbivfith, Hon. T. Bisblt, Colonial Secretary, Sierra Leone. 

1877 GmmTH, Hon. W. Bbandvobd, C.M.G., Lieut.-Govemor of the Geld 

Coast Colony, Lagos. 
1888 Gbotith, William Bbandvobd, Jun., B.A., Barrister-at-Law, Logos, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
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1240 1875 
1878 

1877 



1874 

1881 

1245 1879 

1872 
1880 
1882 
1879 

laso 1878 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1888 

laSS 1876 
1883 
1881 
1878 

1882 
1260 1882 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1265 1881 
1881 
1882 
1882 
1882 
4270 1879 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1881 

4275 1880 
1878 
1879 

1878 
1883 



GuFFiTHs, M. J., Snrreyor- General, BeZtse, British Hondvrcis* 
Obibdalb, Yeby Bet. John, B.D., Dean of Bapert's Land, *' 81, Johns'* 

Winnipeg, Canada (Conesponding Secretary). 
GuBNBT, Fbank, St. Oeorge^s, Orenada. 
GuTBBiE, GH4BLBS, London Ohartersd Bank of Australia, Mdhoume, 

Australia. 
fGzoifsKi, Colonel C. S. (A.D.G. to Her Msy'eety the Qaeen), Toronto, 

Canada, 

Haddon, F. W., Melbourne, Australia, 

Haoui^, Gbobge, Merchants* Bank of Canada, Montreal. 

Haloombb, Abtbub F., Manager of the Manchester Block, Fielding, New 
Zealand (Corresponding Secretary). 

Haububton, B. G., Q.C, Ottawa, Canada, 

Halebtt, Captain F., Craigie, Levuka, Fiji, 

Hall, Hon. Captain Andbbw H., M.L.C., Bdi»e, British Honduras, 

Hall, E. Hepplb, Canada. 

tHALL, Hon. William Henbt, M.L.C., Nassau, Bahanuu. 

Hamilton, Capt. D. Douglas, Cahuliure River, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Hamilton, Bichabd Malone, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

Hamnett, Fbedebick Habpeb, Tanjore, Madras. 

HiNNAM, Willoughbt, M. Inst. C.B., Rockhampton, Queensland, 

Haedt, C. Bubton, Adelaide, South Australia, 

Habel, Philibbbt C, Georgetown, British Ouiana, 

fHABHorf, H., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 

Hablet, Colonel Sib Bobebt W., K.C.M.G., C.B., Oovemment House, 
Belize, British Honduras. 

Habpeb, Cuablbs, J.P., Quildford, WeHem Australia. 

Habbaoin, William Campbell, Oeorgetoum, British Ouiana. 

Habbis, D., Dutoitspan^ Cape Colony, 

Habbib, John, Treasury, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Habby, Thomas, Adelaide, South Australia. 

fHABSANT, Sidney B., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Habyey, Hon. A. W., M.L.C., St. John's, Newfoundland. 

Habtet, Cbables James, F.I.A., Bridgetown, Barbados. 

fHABTBT, Thomas L., Kingston, Jamaica, 

Haslam, Bobebt T., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Hastings, Commandeb W. G. H^, B.N., Bath, Jamaica. 

Hawdon, C. G., Westerfield, Ashburton, New Zealand. 

Hawkbb, Hon. Geobgb Chables, M.A., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Hawkeb, Geobge C, Jun., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Hawkes, Geobge Weight, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Hawtaynb, George H., Stipendiary Magistrate, East Coast, British 
Ouiana. 

Hat, Henbt, Collindina, New South Wales. 

Hat, William, Boomdnoomana, vid Wahanyah, New South Wales. 

Hatteb, H.H., C.M.G., Oovemment Statist, Melbourne, Australia (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 

Hazell, Hon. John H., M.L.C., St. Vincent, West Indies. 

Heakle, Bobebt Waller, Attomey-at-Law, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 



Nofi'Resident Fellowi, 
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1280 1878 
1882 
1869 
1881 



1869 

1385 1875 

1883 

1882 
1878 
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1290 1882 
1883 
1878 



1295 
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1882 
1883 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1300 1882 

1880 
1880 
1882 
1879 
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1881 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1877 
1892 
1315 1882 

1880 

1880 

1883 

1883 

1320 1872 



HxATOK, J. Hbnnikeb, Sydney, New South Wales, 

HXDDINO, E., King WUliam'e Town, Cape Colony, 

Hbllmuth, Thk Riobt Bey. Bibhcp, D.D. 

Hnomre, John, GiTil Oommissumer, King WiUiameUnon, Cape 

Colony, 
Hbndkbsok, Joseph, O.M.G., Maritaburg , Natal, 
Hbnnxsbt, Sib John Pope, K.C.M.G., Oovemment House, Mavritiut. 
Hensman, Hov. Alfred Peach, Attorney-General, Perth, Weetem 

Auetralia, 
Hbntt, Habrt Pbbct, Kew, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hett, J. Roland, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly, Victoria, British 

Columbia, 
HxwAT, Captain J., SuperiiUendent of the Cape Town Docks, Cape 

Colony. 
Hewett, Alfred, PUystow Plantation, Mackatf, Queensland, 
Hicks, G. J. A., Manager Oolonial Bank, Barbados, 
Hiddinoh, Dr. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
fHiGHETT, John Moore, Australian Club, Melbourne, 
HiGGiNsoN, Walter, Accra, Oold Coast Colony, 
Hill, Charles Lumlet, Brisbane, Qtieensland, 
Hill, Charles Sets, Qeorgetown, British Quiana, 
fHiLL, James A., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Hill, William, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Hindson, Lawrence, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Hitchcock, G. W. E., Cape of Good Hope Bank^ Dutoitspan^ Oape 

C<»lony, 
fHoDOSoN, Edward D., Eton Vale, Cambooya, Queensland, 
HoLMBSTED, Brnest A., Adelaide Station, Falkland Islands, 
Holt, S. B., Bank of New Zealand, Sydney, New Souih Wales, 
HoNiRALL, Oscar D., M.D., Qeorgetown, British Ouiana, 
Hood, Alexander, Merrang, Heaham, Victoria, Australia, 
fHooD, Frank, Danish Consul, Lagos, Odd Coast Colony, 
Hope, Hon. Capt. Louis, M.L.C., KUcoy, Queensland, 
HoRNE, John, F.L.S., Director of Boyal Botanical Gardens, ^to., 

Mauritius. 
Horton, a. G., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Howard, Joseph, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 
Howatson, Wiluam, Port of Spain, Tirinidad, 
Hudson, Hon. George, British Resident, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
Hudson, John Frazbr, Mossel Bay, Cape Colony, 
tHuooiNs, William Max, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
HuoHES, Perciyal, Assist. Colonial Secretary and Treesorer, Freetown,. 

Sierra Leone, 
fHuoHES, CoMMAXDBB R. J., R.N., Eost London, Cape Colony s andNavaZ 

and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Humphreys, Octatius, Chief Registrar of the Supreme Coort of the 

Leeward Islands, St. John's, Antigua. 
Hunter, Alexander, Pablic Medical Officer, Belite, British Honduras, 
HuNTXR, Charles Thomson, Belize, British Honduras, 
Huntikgdon, Hon. L. S , Q.C., Montreal, Canada. 
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1881 
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1881 
1882 
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1881 
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Royal Cohmal Institute. 

HURLET, D. B., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

HuTCHiNSOK, G. W., Barhado$. 

HDT8ON, Henbt, M.E.O.S.B., Georgetown, BHHeh GiUana. 

HuiTON, Hon. Ohablks .Willum, Treatarer-Genepml. Brndeboech, Oape 

Colony, 
HuTToK, HwTBT, J.P., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
HUTTOH, WiLUAM P., Master and Begistrar of the Higb Ooart, Kimher. 

ley, Cape Colony. 
Htdb, Feidbbick W., British Kafraria, 

Ibbotson, Ohables, QeeUmg, Victoria, AxutraXia. 

IcBLT, T. B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

IM TflUMf, Kybbabd F., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

INKB8, Chablbs B08B, King WUliam's Town, Cape Colony. 

Inniss, Jambs, Barbados. 

IBVINB, Jambs, J.P., BaduUa, Ceylon. 

IBYINO, Sib Hbnbt T., K.C.M.G., Government House, Georgetown, 

British Guiana. 
iRTUXO, Db. J., ChrisUhureh, New Zealand. 
IsHAM, Abthub 0., Colombo, Ceylon. 

Jack, A. Hill, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Jacmon, Db. Andbbw 0., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Jackson, Oaftain H. M., B.A., Inspeofcor-General of PoUoe, Sierra Leone. 

Jackson, Thomas Witibb, Paris. 

t Jacobs, Isaac, Melboume, Australia. 

tJAMBs, J. William, F.G.8., Ostrich Kraal, CooVs River, near Sydney, 

N.S. Wales. 
t Jameson, Julius P., King WiUiam's Town, Cape Colony. 
fJAMBSON, Db. L. 8., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Jameson, Willum T., St. Catherine\ Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
Jaibbtt, Michael Lewis, M.B.O.S.E., L.E.O.P. Bdin., British Sherhro\ 

West Africa. 
Jabvis, B. W., am. Inst O.B., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
fJENKiNS, H. L., Indian Civil Service. 

Jenman, G. 8., F.L.8., Goremment Botanist, Georgetown,Briiish Guiana. 
t Jbppb, Julius, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Jebvois, Libut.-Genebal 8ib Wm. F. Deummond, E.K., G.CM.G., G.G.B., 

Government House, Wellington, J^ew Zealand. 
Johnson, Alfbed W., WarUigh, Brighton, Melboums, Australia. 
Johnson, G. Guntnohamb, St. Kitts. 

tJoHNsoN, James Angis, Prospect, Adelaide, South Australia. 
tJoHNSfioN, Hon. John, M.L.C., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Johnston, Thomas G., Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Jones, Albebt H., J.P., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Jones, Hon. B. Howell, Plantation Hope, British Guiana. 
Jones, J. Thomas, Bradfield, Barbados. 
Jones, Mubbat J., Melbourne, Australia. 

Jones, Matthew, Assistant Colonial Sar^ejor, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Jones, Hon. Oswald, M.L.O., Stockton, Barbados. 
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1878 J0KB8, Hon. Mb. Jusnci 8. Twbnttkan, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1879 JoNBS, W. H., Bridgetown^ Barbados. 

1365 1883 J0NB8, W. H. Hthdxan, 8t. Lucia, West Indies. 

1876 KiBiTTH, Frank, 11, Berg Strasee, Dresden. 

1875 KxKm, Samukl, C.E., BroclktviUe, Ontario, Canada, 

1881 K«BP, H. A., Sydney, N.8. Wales. 

1872 Kblsiy, J. F., F.8.S., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
1370 1880 Ksxp, Hon. O. T. B., M.D., M.L.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 

1877 Kemslbt, James, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1882 Kbmslby, John 0,, J.P., Port Elisabeth, Cape CoUmy. 
1888 Kennbot, Jakbs Hotchinbon, J.P., Kimberley, Cape CoUmy. 

1880 Kbbb, Hon. Thomas, Qovemment House, Stanley, FalkUmd Idands. 
1375 1881 Kbtnbs, Bichabd B., Keyneton, South Australia. 

1882 Kn>D, John, O.M.O., Ottawa, Canada. 

1882 KiLGOUB, Obobob, J.P., M. Inst. C.B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1882 King, Nathanibi. T., M.D., Lagos, West Africa. 

1881 Kino, Hon. Thomas, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1380 1882 tKiNG, Thomas A., Magistrate, Transkeian Territory, Cape Colony. 
1869 KiNGSMiLL, NicoL, Toronto, Canada. 

1882 KiBBLAND, BoBBsr J., J.P., Plantation Garden River, St. Thomas, Jamaica. 

1878 Knbvbtt, J. 8. K. db, 17» Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris ; and British 

Columbia. 
1878 Knight, William, Hobart, Tasmania. 
138^ 1880 Knights, B. T., Attorney-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1883 Knox, Altbbd, Msteowrt, Natal. 

1878 Knox, Bdwabd, Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Sydney, N. 8. Wales. 
1876 t^BiBL, Bbt. H. T., Ladysmith, Natal. 

1882 Ktshb, J. B., F.8.8., Registrar-General, Mauritius. 

1390 1882 Ktshb, Jambs Wm. Norton, Depaty Begistrar of the 8apxeme Ooart, 
Penang, Straits Settlements. 

1878 Labordb, W. Mblvillb, Assist Oolomal 86crotaryTreasiirer Aborigines 
Depart., Sierra Leone. 

1883 tliAooBN, OoDFBBT Ybatman, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
1882 Lamb, Waltbb, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 La Mothb, B. A., St. George's, Grenada. 

1395 1880 Lamprby, J. J., Surgeon Army Medical Department, Sierra Leone, 

1876 Landalb, Bobbrt, Mslhoume Club, Victoria, Australia. 

1876 ihJiVT>JiUt, Waltbb, Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 

1882 Langb, J. H., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1880 Lanolois, Jvles, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1400 1878 Lark, P. B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 fl-ARNACH, Hon. William J. M., C.M.G., The Camp, Dunedin, Otago, 
New Zealand. 

1880 Latton, a. L., Airy Hall, Bssequibo, British Guiana. 

1882 Lbart, 8., M.D., 8nperinteiident, Pablio Hospital, Berbiee, British 
Guiana. 

1882 Lbb, Bdwabd. Bairister^t-Law, Reform CTub, Sydney, New South Wales. 
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1888 
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1881 
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1871 

143s 1883 
1883 
1880 
1879 
1879 

1440 1882 
1883 



1881 
1883 
1883 

1445 1880 
1880 



Royal Colonial Imtitute, 

LsiB, p. G., Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 

Less, Jambs, care pf Meeers. Leea ^ Moore, [Ckmaru, Otago, New 

Zealand, 
Lies, John, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
LxMBBBO, P., Freetown^ Sierra Leone. 
Ls Mbsurixb, Cecil J. B., care of Harbt Cbbast, Esq., Colombo, 

Ceylon, 
Lb MitaB, HiPPOLYTB, Jun., Port Louie, Mauritiue, 
Lbnnocx, O. R., King WiUiam^s Town, Cape Colony. 
Lbvet, Q. Collins, C.M.G., Melhovme, Australia, 
Levin, W. H., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Lett, Amos D. C, Maua P.C, Jamaica. 
Leyt, Abthub, MandeviUe, Januiica, 
Levy, Emanuel Geobob, J.P., 8t, Jago Park, Spanish Town P.O., 

Jamaica, 
Lett, Geobge, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Lewis, Hon. Albbkt, Q.C., Attorney-Geiieral, Tohago, 
Lewis, Louis Lucas, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Lewis, N. E., Hobart, Tasmania. 
Lewis, Hon. Samuel, M.L.C., Sierra Leone. 
LiLET, Bey. J. H., Ihdoitspan, Cape Colony, 
Lillet, Sib Chablbs, Chief Justice of Qaeensland, Brisbane. 
Lillet, E. M., Barrister-at-Law, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Little, Geobob, Jun., Georgetown, British Quiana, 
tLiyBBsiDOB,2iPBorES80B A., F.G.S., F.B.G.S., Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
LocBE, JoHNy Manager Colonial Bank, St. Thomas, West Indies, 
LociHABT, C. G. NoBMAN, COTS Bank of Victoria, Melbourne and New 

South Wales. 
LocKHEAD, W. K., Jun., Newcastle, New South Wales. 
LoNODEN, Sib Jambs B., G.C.M.G. 
Loos, F. C, Colombo, Ceylon. 

LoBD, J. Lee, Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
LouoHNAN, Hbnbt, Melbourne, Australia. 
LOTBLL, Db. Pbancis H., Port Louis, Maurititu. 
fLoTELT, LiBUT.-CoLONEL James Chapman, Adelaide, South Australia, 
LucT, Fbbdebick Cobbett, Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 
Ltnch, Edwabd 6., Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Ltnch, Jambs A., Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Ltons, Frank B., Kingston, Jam^iica. 
Lyons, Maubiob, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Ltttblton, Bey. the Hon. Albbbt Victob, Bloemfoniein, Orange Free 

State, 

Macabthub, Douglas H., J.P., Fielding, Wellington, New Zealand, 
MacBain, Hon. James, M.L.C., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
Macdonald, Chesbobouoh P. J., Waniahadgery, Wagga Wagga,New South 

Wales. 
Macdonald, The Bight Hon. Sib John A., K.C.B., Ottawa, Canada, 
fMACDONALD, JOSEPH, KUfera, New South Wales, 



Non-Reiident Fellows. 
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1882 
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883 
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Macdonalo, Mdbdo, Port BUzaheth, Cape Colony. ' 

Macbouoall, Jambs, Melbourne^ Avstralia. 

Mactablams, B., Member of the Volk-iraad, HarrUmith, Orange Free 

State, 
Haookobob, James, Adelaide^ South Atutralia. 
Macolashan, Hon. John, Auditor-General, Jamaica, 
Macimttrk, Donald, jrayu^a. New So%Uh Wales. 
MACKINNON, Louis F., KingeUm, Jamaica, 
Maclubx, Hon. W. M. G., M.D., M.L.C., Naeeau^ Bahamas. 
Macnab, Bky. Dr., Beotor of Darliogton, BowmanviUe, Ontario, 

Canada, 
Macpheiuon, Major Gbnbsal Sib Hebbbbt T., V.C, E.C.B., K.G.S.L, 

Commanding at AUahahadf India. 
MacPhbbson, Hon. J. A., Victoria, Australia. 
fMACPHBBSON, William Bobxbt, Devon Villa, St. Andrew, Jamaica, 
McAdam, Hon. Albx., M.L.C., St. John*s, Antigua. 
McGabthy, Jambs A., Barrister-at-Law, Sierra Leone. 
McGbae, FABquoAB P. G., Manager Bank qf Australasia, Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
McCulloch, Sir Jambs, K.G.M.G., Melbourne, Australia. 
McCuLLOCH, William, Melboun%e, Australia. 
McFasland, Bobbbt, Barooga, DenUiquin, New South Wales. 
McFarland, Thomas, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia, 
McGaw, Joseph, Cub<i, Narrandera, Neuo South Wales. 
McGbath, Gborob, Charlemont, Jamaica, 
McHattib, a. G., M.D., F.B.C.S.E., St. John's, Antigua. 
McIlweaith, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Brisbane, 

(Queensland, 
McKbllab, Thomas, Melbourne Clvh, Victoria, Australia. 
McKbnzie, Fbank, Rvyal Mail Steamship Compat^. 
McKiNNON, Neil B., Berbice, British Ouiana. 
tMcLBAN, Douglas, Marackakaho, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand, 
fMcLBAN, Geobob, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
McLennan, John, Orona Downs, near Wellington, New Zealand, 
MoLbod, Captain Mubdoch, Provost-Marshal, Georgetown, British 

Ouiana, 
McMastbb, Alexandeb, Waikaura, Oamaru, Otago, New Zealand, 
McFhail, John, J.P., TulXoch, Linstead P.O., Jamaica, 
Main, Geoboe, Adelaide, South AustrcUia, 
Malabbe, William, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Malcolm, Ho.h. O. D., Q.C, Attorney- General, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Malino, Hon. Captain Irwin Charles, Colonial Secretary, Grenada. 
Manchestbb, James, St. John, New Brunswick. 
Manfobd, William, Anditor-General, Accra, Gold Coast Colony , 
Manobt, Etiknne a., M.D., Surgeon-General, Georgetown, British 

Ouiana. 
Manifold, Peter, Purrumbate, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 
Manipold, Thomas Peteb, Purrunibaie, Camperdown, Victoria, 

Australia. 
Manifold, W. T., Purrumhaie, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 
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Royal Colonial InstitiUe. 

Manning, Gboboe, Dutoitspan, Cape Colony. 

Hansfibld, Gbobob Allbn, Sydney, New South Wdlet, 

Mabais, Hon. P. J., M.L.C., Pretoria, Trantvaal^ South Africa, 

Mabrast, Louit Fkboinano, Grenada. 

Martin, Edward, care of J. O. Dougalty, B$q., Burke Street, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fMARTiN, Francis, The Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 
Martin, John B., LL.D., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Marhn Thomas, Port Elizabeth, Cape Col<my. 
Martin, Thomas M., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Mason, B. G. L., Colonial Bank, Berbxce, British Ouiana. 
fMASON, F. A., Manager of the Demerara Baflwaj, (Georgetown, British 

Ouiana. 
fMATTHEWS, Dr. J. W., M.L.A., Kimherley, Cape CoUmy. 
Mawby, a. M., Standard Bank, Calvinia, Cape Colony. 
Maxwrll, Josbph Bbnnrr, Barri0ter.at-Law, Cape Coast Castle, Odd 

Coast CoUmy, 
Maxwell, Major Thomas, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Mayers, Joseph Brigos, Planiati<m Wales, British Ouiana. 
Mears, James Edward, Sunnyside, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Mein, George A., M.D., Melbowme Club, Victoria, Australia. 
tMELHADos, William, H.B.M.'b Gonsal, Tru»iUo, Spanish Honduras. 
Mellersh, Bobert, J.P., P.O., Bushman*s River, Natal. 
Meltille, George W., Assistant Government Secretaiy, Oeorgetown, 

British Giitona. 
Mends, W. Fisher, Colonial Bank, St. KitU. 
Mercbb, William James, G.E., Sierra Leone. 

Mbriyale, George M., Barrister^t-Law, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Metzobr, Joseph M., Sierra Leone. 

Meurant, Louis Henry, J.P., Civil Commissioner and Beoident Magis- 
trate, Biversdale, Cape Colony. 
MiDDLETON, John Page, District Judge, Limasolf Cyprus. 
Miles, George, Stones Hope, Manchester, Jamaica. 
Miller, Joseph, Bathurst, River Oatnbia, West Africa. 
Milne, Sir William, Sunnyside, Adelaide, South Australia. 
MiRRiELEES, John D., Belize, British Honduras. 
Mitchell, Libut.-Colonel Hon. Sir Charles B. H., K.G.M.G., Colonial 

Seoretarjr, Maritzburg, Natal. 
Mitchell, Hon. Samuel, St. George's, Orenada. 
Mogg, J. W.| Natal Bank, Maritzburg, Natal. 
MoiR, Hon. Alexander Wilson, C.M.G. 
Moloney, Captain Alvred, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Accra, Odd 

Coast Colony. 
Molteno, Hon. Sir J. C, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
Molteno, John Charles, Jun., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
MooDiE, G. P., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
MooDiB, Thomas, M.L.A., Swellendam, Cape Colony. 
Moore, G., Maritzburg, Natal. 
tMooRB, William H., St. John's House, Antigua. 



Non-Bend«nt Fellows. 
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Year of 
Sl«ction. 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1882 

1S35 1881 

1876 
1881 
1882 
1880 
1540 1880 



1878 

1881 
1882 
1883 

1545 1880 
1880 
1880 
1877 
1882 

>S5o 1877 



1875 
1883 
1879 
1881 
1555 1880 
1876 
1880 
1882 

1879 

1560 1876 
1879 

1878 
1879 

1873 
1565 1868 

1880 
1882 
1879 



fMoBGAN, M. C, The BambooB^ Kingfton, Jamaica, 

tMoBKXL, A. H., Mossel Bay, Cape Colony. 

MoEBiir, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 

MoBEis, D., M.A., F.G.S., Direotor of Public Gardens, Chrdon Tovn, 

Jamaica. 
MoRusoK, James, J.P., Quild/ord, Weetem Aiutrdlia (Correspondiiig 

Seoretary). 
MoBTLOCK, W. B., Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
MosBLKT, 0. H. Haelbt, British Sherhro\ West Africa. 
MOSBLBT, W. A., HJ). 
MoTLAM , S. K., 8t, Qeorge'e, Orenada. 
MVBLLBB, Babon Fbbdinand Von, K.G.M.G.,F.B.S.,GoTeRiment Botanist, 

MeUwwnie, Aueiralia. 
KuGOBBiDGB, Abthub L., Los Horquetcts, Sauce Porto, Buenos Ayres^ 

South America, 
fMuLUOAN, Hon. Thomas, Plantation Vire la Force, British Ouiana. 
If VLUNS, Gbobgb Lanb, Sydney, New South Wales. « 
If ULLIN8, JoHK Fbancis Lanb, H.A., Macquarie Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
MuKBO, Abchibald, Kingston, Jamaica. 
tHmnto, John, J.P., MenaM Hotel, Melboume, Australia. 
Mubpht,Albxandbe D., Melboume, Australia. 
Mitbpht, Sib Fbanois, Ed^eomh, South Tarra, Melbourne, Australia. 
fMuBBAT-ATNSLBT, HuoH Pbbct, J.P., ChristchuTch, New Zealand, 
fMusoBAYX, 81B Anthony, K.C.M.G., Cfovemment House, Brisbane, 

Queensland, 

Kaibn, Chablbs J., Pourere, Napier, New Zealand, 

Nash, William Giles, Adelaide, South Australia, 

Nathan, D. P., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Nbbdham, Sib Joseph, Ghief Jostioe, San AnUmio, Trinidad, 

Nbedham, Bodebick Fbaseb, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

f Nelson, Fbbdbbick, Hameloch, Napier, New Zealand. 

Nesbitt, Majob Bichabd a., C.H.B., Qrahamstown, Cape Colony, 

fNiCHOLS, Abthub, Commercial Bank of Australia, Melboume, 

Australia, 
NiOHTiNOALE, Pebct, Oiril Commissioner and Besident Magistrate, 

Oaklands Road, Qrahamstoum, Cape Colony. 
NiND, Philip Henbt, Qeorgetown, British Quia/na, 
NiTCH, Geoboe H., Manager Standard Bank, King WiUiam's Town, 

Cape Colony, 

NlTBN, LlEUT..C0L0NEL KnOX BoWAN. 

Noble, John, Clerk of the Honse of Assembly, Cape Toum, Cape 

Colony. 
fNoBDHEiMBB, Samxtel, ToTonto, Canada. 
NoBMANBT, Tbb Most Noble THE MABqiTis OF, G.C.M.G., Government 

House, Melboume, Australia. 
fNoBTH, Chablbs, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
NoBTU, Habbt, Kiniberley, Cape Colony, 
NoBTO^, "Edwin, J.P., Orenada. 
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7ewof 
Election. 



Rot/al Colonial Institute. 



1570 



1575 



1580 



1585 



1590 



1595 



i6cx> 



1605 



1610 



1874 



1880 



1877 
1883 
1888 



1880 
1882 
1876 
1879 
1881 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1883 
1881 
1882 
1881 

1879 
1882 
1872 



1888 
1883 
1872 

1881 
1879 
1883 
1882 
1880 
1881 
1880 
1883 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1882 
1880 
1883 
1880 
1879 



NowLAN, John, Belah, West MaiOand, New South Wales. 

tNoYCB, P. A., Durban Club, Natal 

NuNDT, E., M.D., Cape Coast Castle, QoU Coast Colony. 

O'Bbibn, CtoLOOTBL J. T. N.. G.M.G., Qovemment House, Heligoland. 
0*Bbisn, Lucius B., PreBident of the Bojal Canadiaa Aoademj of ArU, 

Toronto, Canada. 
O'Bbibn, Libut-Golombl W. B., M.P., Barrie, Ontario, Canada. 

O'CaLLIGHAK, GOEMBUUt. 

OcHSB, Amdeew, Kimberiey, Cape Colony. 

O'GONMOB, OwBN LiviNOSTONB, Hose HiU, MauriUus. 

OrpiCBB» William, Toorak, Melboume, Australia. 

O'Gbadt, Thomas, Alderman, Town HaU, Melbourne, Australia. 

O'Halbt, Michabl B., Colonial Bank, Georgetown, British Quiana. 

0*Mallbt, Hon. Edward L., Attomej-GenenO, Hong Kong. 

tOBMOND, Hon. Peancis, M.L.G., Melboume, Australia. 

fOBMOND, Qbobob 0,, Napier, New Zealand. 

Obpbn, Pbancis H. 8., M.L.A., Kimberiey, Cape Colony. 

fOBPBN, J. M., Capetown, Cape Colony. 

Oebbtt, John, Halfwaytree Post Office, St. Andrew, Jamaica. 

fOsBOENB, Captain Prank, lllawarra, New South Wales. 

OsBORNB, Hamilton, Australian CUih, Sydney, New South Wales. 

OsBORNB, P. Hill, Currendooley, Bungendore, New South Wales. 

OwBN, H. OWTNNB, Kimberiey, Cape Colony. 

f Paddon, John, Barldy, Cape Colony. 

f Pagan, John, Sorrejor-General, Accra, Odd Coast Colony, 

fPAiNT, Hbnbt Nicholas, J.P., M.P., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Pakbnham, Thomas H., Belize, British Honduras. 

fPAERBB, P.HABDTMAN,M.A.,BaiTi8ter.at.Lair, Belize, British Honduras. 

Parrbb, Hon. Btbphbn Hbnbt, M.L.C., Perth, Western Australia. 

Pabub, Hon. Btbphbn Stanley, M.L.C., J.P., Perth, Western Australia. 

Paekks, Sir Harrt B., G.C.M.G., E.C.B., Ambassador at the Court of 

China, Pekin. 
Paekin, Hbbbbrt, WaldcVs Plank, Oriqualand West, Cape Colony. 
fPABSONS, Cbcil, Bloomfield, Hamilton, Tasmania. . 
Parsons, Peank, Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 
Patbrson, Gbobgb H. (Messrs. Randall and Pisher), Sierra Leone. 
Paul, P. W., Khyber Pass, near Auckland, New Zealand. 
Patmb, C. L., J. p., Oeorgetoum, Britith Quiana. 

fpATNB, Prkdbsick W., Jun., Barrister-at-Law, JfeZbottma, Australia. 
fPATNB, John A., Orange House, Lagos, Gold Coast Colony. 
Patne, T. B., Maritimo, Melboume, Australia. 
Pbacock, Caleb, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fpBABCB, E., M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Pbaeson, Bby. John Georgk, Berbice, British Quiana. 
f Pbllrrbau, Etibnnk, P'rt Louis, Mauritius. 
Pembbbton, Sholto H., Barrister-at-Law, Dominica, West Indies. 
Perch, Geobob, Colonial Bank, Bridgetoum, Barbados. 

PEEHAM, GeORGB W. 



Ymrof 
Bleetion. 

1615 1883 
1879 
1882 
1879 
1883 

1620 1871 
1879 
1876 

1882 

1878 
1625 1883 
1879 
1871 
1876 
188S 

1630 1878 
1882 

1878 
1880 
1879 
1635 1876 
1880 

1872 
1881 
1880 
1640 1883 
1882 
1879 
1888 
1881 



1645 1879 

1880 
1880 

1880 

1882 

1650 1880 

1880 

1877 
1882 
1888 



Non-Resident Fellows. 



xlyii 



PEBS81, Di BuEOH P., M.L.A., Tabragalha, Quemaland. 

Petnado, Geobob J., KingsUm, Jamaica, * 

Pharaztit, Chablbs, J.P., WeUington, New Zealand. 

Phabaztn, Bobbbi, The Poplare, Wanganui, New Zealand. 

Philbbn, Gbobob, Pfhalert'a Hotel, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Philupfo, Sib Gbobob, Chief Josiioe, Hong Kong. 

Phillippo, J. C, M.D., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Phillips, Oolbman, Dry River Station, Wairarapa, WeUingt^m, New 

Zealand. 
Pbtlltps, Gbobob Bbaithwaitb, AasiBtaiit Colonial Secretary, Perth, 

Western Australia, 
Phillips, Hoir. J. H., M Ji.C., Beliue, British Honduras. 
PiCKBBiNO, Fbancis Hbnbt, Blenheim, Marlborough, New Zealand. 
PiBB, Chablbs, Treasurer of Lagos, We^t Africa. 
PiKB, Sib Bbnjamin, E.C.1LG. 

PissBNT, Mb. Justicb B. J., D.C.L., St. John*s, Newfoundland. 
PiTKAN, Bdwabd D., Inspector of Postal Telegraph SerWce, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Plewxak, Thomas, Cope Town, Cape Colony. 
Plummbb, Hbnet Pbmbbbioh, New Amtterdam, Berbice, British 

Quiana. 
Plunbbtt, Edmiikd W,, C.B., Digby, Nova Scotia. 
PoosoK, Bdivabd, St, Kitts, West Indies. 
PooLK, J. G., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Potts, Thomas, St. John, New Brunswick. 
PowBLL, Wilfrid, F.B.G.8., Agent B.I.S.N. Co., Thursday Island, 

Torres Straits, Queensland. 
Pbbstob, Hbicbt, GoTemment Botanist, Trinidad. 
Pbicb, Hon. J. M., Snrreyor-Gtoneral, Hong Kong. 
Pbitchabd, Hon. Chablbs, M.L.a, BeaufoH West, Cape Colony. 
Pbitchabd, C hables Albxandbb, Christehurch, New Zealand, 
Proudfoot, John B., St. Vincent, West Indies. 
Pbowsb, Mr. Justice, D.W., St, John's, Newfoundland. 
PucBLE, FbedbbickHalb, Yictoria, Australia. 
PuBLAND, T. C, H.M.'s Customs, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

QuiN, Gbobob, Worcester, Cape Colony. 

Badoliftb, Bby. John, Kingston P.O., Jamaica. 

Bankin, Wiluam H., M.Inst.CB., King William's Town, Cape 

Colony. 
Bannib, D. W., St. John*s, Antigua. 
Baphael, H. J., Lutoitspan, Cape Colony. 
Bawson, Chablbs C, The Hollow, Mackay, Queensland, 
Bead, Hobatio, Assistant Immigration Agent, Qeorgetoum, British 

Ouiana, 
Beid, Alexander. 

Beid, James, J.P., Dutoitspan, Cape Colongf. 
Beid, John, Elderslie, Oamaru, New Ze<Uand. 
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Tew of 
Election. 

165s 1881 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1881 

1660 .W4 
1881 
1880 
1888 
1881 



1665 



1670 



1881 
188S 
1881 
1880 
1878 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1880 
1876 
167s 1882 

1881 

1883 
1880 
1876 

1680 188« 

1882 

1879 
1869 
1872 

168S ^^ 
1880 

1869 
1879 

1878 



1690 18^ 
1882 



1881 
1879 
1876 

169s 188» 
1877 



Royal Colonial InstUiUe. 

Bbid, J. Stuaet, WeUingUm, New Zealand, 

Bbid, Ross T., Adelaide Clvb, South Auttralia, 

Beid, Walter, RoekhampUm, QuMtidand, 

Bbyett, Captain Bichard. 

Bevinotov, Alfeid, Freetovm, Sierra Lmme, 

Bhiio), W. G., Bank of New South WtUee, Adelaide, Souih Australia, 

Brodes, a. E. G., Bamster-at-LAw, Beverley, TimaTu,New Zealand. 

Bhodes, Cecil J., K.L JL., Kiniberley, Cape CoUmy. 

Bhodes, Bobbrt Heaton, Blmwood, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

BiCH, Fbancis Dteb, J.P., Buihey Park, Palmerettm, 8. Dunedin, Kew 

Zealand, 
BiCHABDS, Bobert, Banister^t-Law, Natal. 
BiCHARDS, William 8., NorrU EeUUe, St, David't P,0,, Januiica. 
BiCHMAN, Walter, Narrung, MUang, South Australia. 
BiCHMowD, Captain H. F., Sierra Leone, 
BiOHMOND, Jambs, New South Wales. 

BiDDiPORD, Edward J., Wobum Hut, WeUingUm, New Zealand. 
fBiMBR, J. C, Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
Bisk, Charles, Colonial Engineer, Grenada. 
fBoBERTS, BiOHARD H., KinibeHey, Cape Colony. 
Bobbrtbon, Alexander W., Ottawa TooraJc, Victoria, Australia. 
fBoBBRTsoN, Andrew, Chairman Harbour CommisBion» Montreal, 

Canada (Corresponding Seoretarj). 
Bobertson, George P., Colae, Victoria, Australia; and Melhoume 

Cluh. 
Bobertson, James, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Bobertson, B. M., Wantwood, Otago, New Zealand. 
Bobertson, William, Melbourne dub, Victoria, Australia. 
BoBiNS, The Bbv. W. H., **All Saints,** Duioitspam, Cape OoUmy. 
BoBiNsoN, Augustus F., Melbourne, Australia. 
BOBINSON, C. A., Kingston, Jamaica. 
BoBiNsoN, Lieut. -Colonel C.W. (Rifie Brigade). 
BoBiNSON, Christopher, Q.C., Beverley Houee, Toronto, Canada. 
BoBiNsoN, George, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
BoBiNsoN, The Bight Hon. Sir Heroules, G.C.M.G., Oovemment 

House, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fBoBiNSON, John, Durban, Natal. 
BOBINSON, Sir William C, K.C.M.G., Government House, Adelaide, South 

Austrtdia. 
BOBINSON, Sir William, K.C.M.G., Goreraor of the IHndwaxd Islands, 

Oovemment House, Barbados, 
BocHE, Captain W. P., Bathurst, River Ganibia, West Africa, 
Bockstrow, John Frederick, J.P., Foaton, near Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
BoGERS, Henry, M.D., F.B.C.8.E., Mauritius, 
BoLLAND, Adam, Blackstone HiU Station, Otago, New Zealand. 
BoLLESTON, Christopher, C.M.G., Anditor.General« Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
BoME, Thomas, Brisbane, Queensland. 
BoMiLLT, Alfred, Christchurch, New Zealand. 



Non-Resident FeUows. 
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Year of 
glection 

1883 

1882 

1882 

1700 1883 

1881 



1705 



1875 
1880 

1888 
1881 
1881 



1710 



1883 
1871 
1881 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1715 M76 
1878 

1877 

1878 



17^0 1881 
1878 
1874 
1881 
1882 

1735 1882 



1872 
1880 
1876 
1730 1879 
1877 
1881 
1880 
1881 

1735 18S1 

1878 
1883 

1882 



Boss, Hbnbt, Jxjn., core of The BrUiah and New Zealand Mortgage and 

Agency, Limited, Dim«dtn, New Zealand, 
Boas, Abthus W., PkUaand, Grenada. 
Boss, Bboinald J.P., Regalia, British Himdurae. 
Boss, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

fBoTH, HxiYBT Lino, F.S.S., Foulden, Mackay, Queensland. 
fBoTBSCHiLD, A. A., Kimberley, Caipe Colony. 
BowB, 81S Saxuei^ K.C.M.G., GoYernor of the Gold Ooost Golonj. 
BowsKLL, Fbakcis Wiluax, C.B., G.M.G., British Oommissioiier of the 

Egyptian State Domaios, Cairo, Egypt. 
BoxBUBOH, T. Lawbskcb, Black Bieer P.O., Jamaica. 
tBuD4LL, Jambs T., F.B.C.S., MeUtoume, AmtraHa. 
BuDD, Ghablss D., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
BuMSBT, ComuNDBm B. MuBBAT, B.N., Ciril Oommissioner, VoUa Dietrict, 

Gold Coast Colony. 
BuNCBMAN, M. S., Kimberleyt Cape Colony, 
BusDBX, Gboboe W., M^boume, Australia. 
BusBTON, Mabb W. B., King William's Town, Cape Colony. 
BimsBLL, Abthub B., Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 
BussBLL, G. Gbbt, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

BussBLL, H. C, Goyenunent Astronomer, Sydney, New South Wales, 
BussBLL, Pbilip, Camgham, Victoria, Australia. 
BussBLL, BoBBBT, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Qovemment Park, near 

Spa/nish Town, Jamaica (Corresponding Secretazy). 
BussBLL, William, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

BussBLL, Gaptain William B., M.H.B., Flaasmere, Napier, New Zealand. 
Btak, Chablbs, Melbourne Club, Victoria^ Austrcdia. 

fSACHSB, Cbablbs, Queenstown, Cape Colony. 

tSr. Gbobob, Hbnby Q., Toronto, Candida; and Montpelier, France. 

St. Jban, Lb Viscomtb Satj£, Castel-Nou, Py-Or, France, 

St. John, Moltnbux, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Salmon, Hon. Gbablbs, President of Nevis, West Indies. 

Salmond, Chablbs Shobt, KoUri, Chamwood Forest, 8t. Kilda, 

Melbourne. 
Sakdwith, Captain J. H., B.K.LJ., Cairo, JS^ypL 
Sanjo, J., Tokio, Yokohama, Japan, 

Saboood, Hon. Majob Fbbobbick T.» MJi.C., Melbourne, Australia. 
Sabjbakt, Hxnby, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Sabl, a. J., Colonial Bank, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Saubb, J. W., M.L.A., Aliwal North, Cape Colony, 
Saundbbs, Jambs B., M.L.C., J.P., Tanga€Ui, Natal. 
Saundbbs, John, Cops Town, Cape Colony. 
Saundbbs, Bbt. Bichabdson, Beotor of St. Matthew's Ghoroh, Nassau^ 

Bahamas, 
Saundbbs, S. P., M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Sawbbs, John, Manchester, Jamaica. 
fSAWTEB, Ednbst Bdwabd, M.A., C.E., Engineeri^ Oflioe, Mormugoa, 

Goa, India. 
ScABTHy William B., Toronto, Canada. 



Year or 

SleotioQ. 

1883 

1878 



Hoyal Colonial Institute, 



1740 



1882 
1881 
1876 
1879 

1745 1888 
1871 
1881 
1879 
1880 

1750 1879 
1882 
1888 
1869 



«7SS 



1879 
1876 
1880 



1881 

1880 

1760 1877 

1888 

1882 

1880 

1881 

1765 1882 

1882 
1880 
1875 
1882 
1770 1882 

1878 
1883 
1872 
1882 
1775 1888 
1882 
1882 

1881 

1882 

1780 1877 

1882 



ScHAPPKRT, W. L., Pretoria, Trannaal, 

ScHooLss, Hon. Henrt E. Pipon, Attorney-Genenl, Bt, Oeorges, 

Qrenada. 
Schwa DACHEB, 8., KimherUyt Cape Colony, 
Scott, Caleb E., Dutoitepan^ Cape Colony, 
Scott, Hon. Hbnbt, M.L.G., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Seobb, Joseph S., J.P., Savannah La Mar, Jamaica, 
Selbt, W. H., Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast Colony, 
Sebocold, G. p., MontrewB, Switterland, 
tSEBTiCB, Hon. James, Melhotume, Australia, 
tSEWELL, Hon. Henby, M.L.G., Trelawny, Jamaica, 
Shand, Chablbs Abthub, Titches Creek, Antigua, 
Shand, James Widbinoton, Henrietta House, Vacoas, Mauritius, 
Shaw, Hbnby B., Kingston, Jamaica, 

fSnAW, Thomas, Woorwyrite, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia. 
Shepstone, Sib Theophilus, KG.M.O., Maritzhurg, Natal. 
Shepstone, Theophilus, C.M.O., M.L.C., Maritthurg, Natal, 
Shebipp, Hon. B. Pfbench, Attorney- Qeneral, Gibraltar, 
SuBBiFF, His Honoub W. Musobate, Chief Justice, British Honduras, 
Shippabd, Sidney 6. A., M.A., D.C.L., Judge of the Sapreme Court, 

Orahamstoum, Cape Colony, 
fSHiBLET, Hon. Lbicesteb C, Hyde Hall, Clarke Town P,0,, Jamaica. 
Shobtbidge, Samuel, J.P., Plantain Garden River P,0,, Jamaica. 
tSiMMs, W. E., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Simpson, Suboeon-Majob Fbank, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Accra, 

Gold Coast Colony, 
fSiMPSON, G. M0BBIS, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Simpson, J. M., Burundi, Tamworth, New South Wales. 
SiMSON, Colin William, Melbourne Club, Aiutralia, 
Sinclaib, a. C, Government Printing Establishment, Kingston P.O,, 

Jamaica. 
Skabbatt, Cuables Cablton, Sydney, New South Wales, 
tSLOANE, Alexander, Mulwala Station, New South Wales, 
Smidt, Abbaham de. Surveyor- General, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Smith, Chables, Wanganui, New Zealand, 
Smith, C. W., care of Messrs Mitchell ^- Dixon, Cape ' Town, Cape 

Colony, 
tSMiTH, Hon. Donald A., Montreal, Canada. 
fSMiTH, Edwin Thomas, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Smith, Sib Francis, Chief Justice, Hohart, Tasmania. 
Smith, Francis B. L., Bathurst, River Gambick, West Africa, 
Smith, Joseph, National Bank of Australasia, Perth, Western Australia. 
Smith, Julius J., Bathurst, Gambia, West Africa, 
Smith, Captain Matthew S., Superintendent of Police, Perth, Western 

Australia. 
Smith, Robebt, F.B.C.S., Sierra Leone. 
Smith, W. B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Smith, Hon. W. F. Haynes, LL.D., Attorney-General, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 
fSMiTH, W. H. Wabbe, Durban, Natal, 



Non-Retident Fellows. 



U 



Year of 

Blection, 

1881 



1785 



1790 



1795 



1800 



1805 



i8fo 



1815 



1820 



1835 



881 

877 

876 

1883 

1888 

1882 

1879 

1882 

877 

.882 

.880 
881 
881 
881 
881 



876 
874 
882 
882 
.880 
.880 
880 

.878 
1879 
880 
882 
888 
1888 
879 
888 
881 
888 
881 
881 
882 
881 
881 
1880 
880 
880 
.876 
888 



Smuts, J. A., Clerk of the Papers, Home of AMemhly, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
Snbll, Gsqboe, New Amsterdamf Berhice, British Chiiana, 
SoLOHON, Hon. Gborok, Kingstoiif Jamaica. 
Solomon, Hon. Miohacl, Seville, 8t. Ann, Jamaica, 
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British North America. 
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„ Leg^lative Assembly of Ontario. 
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„ Legislatire Assembly, NewfooDdland. 
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„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 
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„ Geological Survey of Canada. 
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„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 
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„ University of Toronto. 
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New South Wales. 
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Wettem Auttralia. 
The Honsea of Pctrliament, Perth. 

New Zealand. 
The Hooses of Parliamenti Wellington. 
„ Aaokland Institote. 
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„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
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„ „ Wellington. 

Cape Colon t. 
The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town. 
„ Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town. 
„ Public Library, Cape Town. 
ff „ Grahamstown. 

„ „ Kimberley, Griqualand West. 
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Natal. 
The Houses of Parliament, Pietermaritzburg. 
„ Publio Library, Pieiermaritzburg. 

West Indies. 
The Free Library, Barbados. 
„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 
„ Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 
„ Public Library, Jamaica. 
„ Jamaica Association. 

MAUBrrius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 

Indta. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 
The Imperial German Government. 

United States. 
The Department of State, Washington. 
M Smithsonian Institution „ 
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ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, 

!» PhjwI^ s llojal €\wcitt d |ntorp0ration. 

DATED 26th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 



(IItCtona> by the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, CO all tO 
tObom these Presents shall come Greeting. 

iDEittttSlJi His Botal Highness Albebt Edward, 
Prince op Wales, K.G., and His Grace the Duke 
OF Manchester, E.P., have by their Petition, humbly 
represented to us that they are respectively the President 
and Chairman of the Council of a Society established in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, 
and called by Our Boyal Authority the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, the objects of which Society are in various 
ways, and in particular by means of a place of Meeting, 
Library and Museum, and by reading papers, holding 
discussions, and undertaking scientific and other 
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enquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, to promote 
the increase and difiusion of knowledge respecting as 
well Onr Colonies, Dependencies and Possessions, as 
Our Indian Empire, and the preservation of a permanent 
union between the Mother Country and the Tarions 
parts of the British Empire, and that it would enable 
the said objects to be more effectually attained, and 
would be for the public advantage if We granted to His 
Eoyal Highness Albert Edward, Prince op Wales, 
K.G., William Drogo Montagu, Duke op Manchester, 
K.P., and the other Fellows of the said Society, Our 
Koyal Charter of Incorporation. 

Sinn \Xi\}tXtSlji it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by 
collecting and diffusing information; by publishing a 
Journal of Transactions; by collecting a Library of 
Works relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies 
and Possessions, and to India; by forming a Museum 
of Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures ; 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other enquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and pubhshing the results thereof. 

JSotD ftnOlD ^t that We, being desirous of en- 
couraging a design so laudable and salutary, of Our 
especial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have 
willed, granted and declared, and Ho by these presents 
for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare 
in manner following, that is to say : — 
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1. HiB Royal Highness Albert Edwabd, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Graoe the Dure of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Boyal Colonial Institute, and 
for the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, 
shall have perpetual succession and a Common Seal^ 
with fiill power and authority to alter, yary, break, 
and renew the same at their discretion, and by the 
same name to sue and be sued in every Court of Us, 
Our heirs and successors, and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase, receive, possess, hold 
and enjoy to them and their successors, any goods and 
chattels whatsoever, and to act in all the concerns of 
the said body politic and corporate as effectually for 
all purposes as any other of Our liege subjects, or any 
other body politic or corporate in the United Kingdom, 
not being under any disability, might do in their re- 
spective concerns. 

2. Cl)e Eopal Colonial 3ln0tItUte (in this Charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed a the rack rent which might be gotten for the 



same at the time of the pnrchase or other acqnisitioii, 
and inclading the site of the said Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. SinD CQe DO hereby grant Oar especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the annual 
value aforesaid. 

3. C{)0C0 shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. Cl)Ct0 shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary 
if honorary. 

5. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice-Presidents and 
Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
until an election of Officers is made under these 
presents. 



6. 01 General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institnte 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may be 
adjonmed from time to time, if necessary, for the 
following purposes, or any of them : — 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council. 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and business generally 

(c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 

7. d)0 General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. Hil^t existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
until and except so far as they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 

9. CbS Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 
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may manage and Bnperintend all other afilEdrs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. Cl)0 Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

11. Cl)0 Council may, with the approval of a General 
Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer 
of such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting. 

12. 100 Wiule, TB^eAOo, iResolution or other 

proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
any meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to the 



General Scope or trae intent and meaning of this Onr 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Onr Beahn, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
Toid. 

Sn WiitntSS whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

WatntSU Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Beign. 



15? ^er Q^aitntjffi Commann. 



(l.sj 



CARDEW. 



ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 



SESSION 1882-88. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session 1882-88 was 
held on Tuesday, the 21st November, 1882, at the Grosvenor 
(Gallery Library, New Bond-street. 

His Grace the Dake of Mangebsteb, E.P., Chairman of Connoil, 
presided. 

The Chaibman called upon the Homobabt Seobetabt (Mr. Frederick 
Young) to read the Minutes of the Eighth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Session 1881-82, which were confirmed. 

The Homobabt Sbobbtaby announced that since the Ordinary 
General Meeting held on Tuesday, the 18th June last, 178 
Fellows had been elected, tIz., 29 Resident and 149 Non-Resident 
Fellows. 

Resident Fellows : — 

A. IF. Badkoard, E$q.f G. Meredith BeU, Eiq.^ Samuel Bright, Eeq.t 
Robert O. Butchart, Eeq., Philip Vander-Byl, E$q., William CampbeU, 
Eeq.t Captain H. J. ChalUst B.N.; the Rev. Charlee Clark, Henry Collier, 
E$q., J. Aatley Cooper, Eeq., Wm. Gardiner, Esq., Henry J.Qihhe, Eeq., 
Colonel W. L, Goldaworthy, John M, Harris, Esq,, Alfred Hewitt, Esq., 
Colonel Sir Stephen J. Hill, K.C.M.G., CJ9.; Lieut.-Generdl Sir Henry 
hefrtyy, K.CM.G., C.B. ; Ashton Lever, Esq,, John Maepherson, Esq,, 
Jamee Martin, Esq„O.V. Morgan, Esq.,G. P. Ness, Esq.JJesUe G. Frobyn, 
Esq., Gilbert Purvis, Esq., Sir Bawson W. Bawson, K.C.M.G.,C.B., B. 
Murray Smith, Esq., Carl H. Schmidt, Esq., William Wood, Esq., 
Arthur Woods, Esq. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Thaine AUen, Esq. (Kimberley), John Alger, Esq. (New South Wales), 
A. P. Ambrose, Esq. (Mauritvus), C. H AttweU, Esq. {Cape Colony), 
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John Bogota E$q. (BriUih Cfuiana)^ J. W. BaketoeU^ Esq. (Bovih 
AuairaUa), Thomas J. BaU, Etq. {Kimberley), H. H. Bama/rd, Etq. 
{Britiih Qu%(ma), Frederick Battley, Esq., JJ*. (New Zealand^, John 
Beck, Esq. (South AuatraUa)^ Bohert Blackbea/rd, E$q. (DiU&Uepan)^ 
Lieut, H, J. Blagrove (India), C. C. Bowen, Esq. (New Zealand^, Mait- 
land Brown, E»q,, JJ*., M.L.C. (Weetem Australia), Hon. Pa^trick 
Burnt, MJi.O, (Antigua), 8eptimu$ Butt, Esq., MX.C. (Western 
Australia), Sir T. Coekbwm CtmpbeU,Bart,M.L.C. (Western Australia)^ 
Bohert Chadwick, Esq. (New South Wales), WilUam P. Clark, Esq., 
(Barbados), WiUiam Cqpeland, Esq. (Grenada), Q. W. Le Brun Corrie, 
Esq. (West Africa), Charles Cox, Esq. (British Ouiana), W. Cordon 
Cumming, Esq. (Cape ColoffSf), J. J. CurUng, Esq. (Newfoundland), W. 
B. Dames, Esq., MJ>. (Sierra Leone), John E. Dawson, Esq. (Sierra 
Leone), W. H. Day, Esq. (Queensland), Henry B. Deare, Esq. (Cape 
CoUmy), WHUam Degraves, Esq. (Tasmania), N. M. de Rock, Esq. 
(DwUyitspa/ri), Louis B. de Lamianre, Esq. (Dominica), J. E. D^Esterre, 
Esq. (DutoUepan), W. J. P. EUioU, Esq. (Gold Coast), Charles G. 
Evelyn, Esq. (St. KitVs), J. Cox FiUan, Esq. (Dominica), A. K. Finlay, 
Esq. (Victoria), Joseph Foreman, Esq. (New South Wales), E. E. H. Fran- 
cis, Esq. (British Chiiana), Bev. Theodore A. Franklin (British Cfuiand), 
W. H. Frets, Esq., MJI.C.S. (Netfis), John Frost, Esq., C.M.G., M.LJL. 
(Cape Colony), Arthur GaU, Esq. (St. Lucia), Damd G. Garraway, Esq. 
(Grenada), Edward CHbbon, Esq. (Orange Free State), J. F. Burton 
Gibbs, Esq. (New South Wales), the Lord Gifford, V.C.,MX.C. (Western 
, AusUraUa), T. 0*HaUoran Giles, Esq. (South Australia), W. Anstey Giles, 
Esq., U.B. (South Australia), Hon. WiUiam Gisbome (New Zealand), 
Hon. J. G. Grant, MJj.C. (Barbados), G. Button Green, Esq. (South 
Australia), M. J. Griffiths, Esq. (British Honduras), the Very Bev. Dean 
Chrisdale (Buperts Lamd), the Venerable Archdeacon Groghan (Or€tnge 
Free State), Charles Harper, Esq., J.P. (Western Australia), W. C. 
Harragin, Esq. (RriHsh Guiana), John Harris, Esq. (Jamaica), Com- 
mander W. C. Holland Hastings, B.N. (Gold Coast), G. C. Hawker, Jun., 
Esq. (South Australia), G. C. Hawker, Esq., M.AMJ^. (South Australia), 
G. W. Hawkes, Esq., /P. (South Australia), Joseph Hays, Esq. (Cape 
' Colony)^ E. Hedding, Esq. (Cape Colony), G. W. E. Hitchcock, Esq' 
(Dutoitspan), E^ B. Holt, Esq. (New South Wales), W. Max 
Buggins, Esq. {Sierra Leone), Percipal Hughes, Esq. (Sierra 
Leone), D. B. Hurley, Esq. (Kvmherley), Charles Innes, Esq. (Cape 
Colony), G. S. Jenman, Esq. (British Guiana), Major-General Sir W. F. 
Drummond Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. (Governor of South AustrtUia), W. 
H. Hyndman Jones, Esq. (St. Lucia), J. Thomas Jones, Esq. (Barbados)^ 
George Kilgour, Esq., JJP. (Kimberley), t. A. King, Esq. (Cape Colony), 
Bobert Kirkland, Esq. (Jamaica), J. W. N. Kyshe, Esq. (Perumg), 
Walter Lamb, Esq. (New South Wales), John H. Lwnge, Esq. (Cape 
Colony), John Lea^sh, Esq. (Cape Colony), James G. Lee Steere, Esq., 
J.P.^MJj.C. (WestAustralid)^ Jacob W. Lewis, Esq. (Sierra Leone), John 
jLocke,^ Esq. (St. Thomas, West Indies), P. G* McCrae, Esq. (South 
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AutbraUa)^ Peter Manifold^ E$q. {Victoria), T. P. Manifold, E$q., 
(Victoria), W. T. Maavifold, Esq. (Victoria), Chief Juetice J. ^arekaU 
(Gold Coast), Francis Martin, Esq. (Melbourne), WiUiam Melhado, Esq, 
(Danish Honduras), Robert MeUersh, Esq, (Natal), Joseph M, Metnger, 
Esq, (Sierra Leone), J, P, Middleton, Esq, (Gold Coast), Hon. A, W. 
Moir, CJi.G. (8t. Kitt*s), G. L. MuUins, Esq. (New South Wales), H, P. 
Mwrra/y-Aynsley, Esq, (New Zealand), Harry North, Esq, (Kimberley), 
F. A, Noyce, Esq, (Natal), WiUiam Officer, Esq. (Victoria), M, B, 
O'Maley, Esq, (British Guiana), P. H. Osborne, Esq, (New South Wales), 
Thomas B. Pakenham Esq British Honduras), Frederick H, Parker, 
Esq. (British Honduras), Bev, J. G. Pearson (British Guiana), Charles. 
PharaMyn, Esq. {New Zealand), F. Hamlyn Price, Esq. (Ceylon), John 

B. Prcudfoot, Esq. (St. Vincent), Commander B. Murray Bamsay, B.N. 
(Gold Coasi), H. J. Baphael, Esq. (Dutoitepa/n), James Beid, Esq. 
(Dutoitspan), E, J, Biddiford, Esq, (New Zealand), C, Bisk, Esq, 
(QrenadcC), Andrew Bobertson, Esq,* (Montreal), Captain W,P, Boche (Gold 
Coast), A, W. Boss, Esq, (Grenada), Beginald Boss, Esq., J,P, (British 
Hondur€u), Charles Byan, Esq, (Victoria), C, S, Sahnon, Esq. (Nevis, 
West Indies), C. 8. Sahnond, Esq. (Victoria), W, B. Scarth, Esq, 
(Canada), O. M. Simpson, Esq., JJP. (Queensland), C. W. Smith, Esq. 
(Cape Colony), Frwnds Smith, Esq. (Gambia), Captain Maithew 8. 
8mUh (Western Australia), W. B. Smith, Esq., J.P. (Kimberley), J. B. 
Sorapure, Esq.(Ja/maica), James H, Spwine, Esq. (Sierra Leone), the Hon, 
T, Hamilton SpHsbury (Gold Coast), F, Stancliffe, Esq. (Toronto), 
Henry C. Stanley, Esq. (Queensland), H. Cockbum Stewart, Esq. 
(Mamritiua), E. Alfred Stone, Esq. (Western Australia), A. C. Strode 
Esq. (New Zealand). S. Swabachtr, Esq. (Kimberley), Joseph T. Thibou, 
Esq., G. A. Tomkinson, Esq., LL^. (South Australia), J. Lionel 
Truter, Esq. (Kimberley), G. Napier Turner, Esq. (Victoria), James 
Walker, Esq. (Natal), T. A. WaU, Esq. (West Africa), H. B. WaUis, 
Esq. (Kimberley), OUver W. Warner, Esq. (Calcutta), Alfred B. Way- 
len, Esq., MJ>, (West Australia), E, J, B, Willcocks, Esq. (British 
Guiana), J, B. WiUiams, Esq. (Dutoit^^an), Hon. Alexander Williamson, 
UJj,0, (British Honduras), C, F, B. Wollaston, Esq. (Dutoit^nm), J. 

C. WyUe, Esq. (Dutoitspari), Aretas Young, Esq. (South Australia). 
The HoNOBABT Segbetaby also annonnoed that donations to the 

Library bad been received from the various Colonial Governments 
and Institations, from the Agents General for the Colonies, from 
many London Institutions, and from gentlemen resident both at 
home and in the Colonies, all of which had been duly acknow- 
ledged. 

Before calling upon Sir Francis Dillon Bell to read his paper the 
Dnke of Mamohbstbb said : This meeting marks an important epoch 
in the history of the Boyal Colonial Institute, inasmuch as it is the 
first which has been held since the grant by Her Majesty, on 26ih 
September last, of a Boyal Charter of Licorporation. Such a 
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Charter is of essential valae, as it ensures the stability and per* 
manenoe of the Institute ; enhances its position in public estima- 
tion and amongst the societies of the United Kingdom ; and enables 
it to hold property in its own name as a corporate body. I gladly 
avail myself of this opportunity to congratulate you on the gradual 
attainment of those objects for which the Royal Colonial Institute 
was originally founded fourteen years ago, the chief of which was 
the great national work of cultivating more cordial sympathy 
between the Mother Country and her Daughter States, irrespective 
of political party. This Institute is entitled to assume some 
measure of credit for the undoubtedly improved feeling towards our 
Colonial Empire which prevails in this country. The practical 
utility of our efforts is becoming more generally recognised both at 
home and in the Colonies, as is substantially proved by the steady 
increase in our numbers, the frequent and sympathetic notices in 
the public press, and the constant applications received from all 
quarters for information which our organisation afifords peculiar 
facilities for supplying. Possessing as we do one of the most com- 
plete Colonial libraries in London, we have in addition the means 
of bringing inquirers hcQ to face with colonists who are revisiting 
the Old Country, and can supply precise and recent intelligence 
concerning their homes beyond the seas. Then, as regards the 
increase in the number of Fellows, I may mention that in the year 
1870 the total was 297, of whom only 64 were non-residents ; in 
1875 the number rose to 651, of whom 228 were non-residents ; in 
1880 we numbered 1,181, of whom 608 were non-residents ; and at 
the present time we number 1,789, of whom 1,094 are non- 
residents. Since the last general meeting the Council have elected 
no less than 178 Fellows. These figures exhibit undeniable 
evidence that our fellow-countrymen in the Colonies recognise the 
fact that this Institute supplies a public want which has long been 
felt. There is hardly a British Colony in which we have not repre- 
sentatives ; some of our Fellows are resident in Fiji, and others 
have their home in the quasi-Colony of Cyprus. Becognising as we 
do that our interests are intimately bound up with those of the 
people of India (as well as of the Colonies), as members of one 
great Empire under the gracious sway of our Empress-Queen, the 
well-timed visit of our gallant fellow-subjects to these shores cannot 
but be regarded as an event of great national significance. A glanoe 
at the last statement published by Sir William Bargeaunt, who has 
given his valuable services as Honorary Treasurer ever since the 
foundation of the Institute in 1868, will show that our financial 
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podtion is thoroughly sound. Notwiihstaiiding the very moderate 
Bum at which individual subsoriptions have been phioed, the Council 
have exerted their best endeavours to keep pace with oar growing 
requirements. A sum of i64,000 has been invested in Colonial 
Oovemment securities as the nadeas of a building fond, and it is 
earnestly hoped that no great time will elapse before we are more 
adequately hoosed than in our present quarters in the Strand. 
Although much useful work has already been accomplished, an 
inexhaustible field remains for energetic action in the light of 
past experience. An accurate acquaintance with the history, re- 
sources, and geographical position of our Colonies and Dependencies 
forms by no means a strong point in the education of the average 
Englishman ; and should my words reach those who are responsible 
for the training of the rising generation, I trust they will devise 
some means for remedying a state of ignorance which is really a 
reproach to the greatest colonising nation in the world. Many of 
our countrymen might have been spared bitter experience in certain 
South American Republics and elsewhere, had they been better 
instructed as to the glorious heritage they possess under their own 
flag. I learn firom our Honorary Secretary that he recently received 
a perfectly bond fide inquiry as to the advantages presented by Pata- 
gonia as a field for British emigration t One of the most important 
mediums employed by this Institute for disseminating reliable in- 
formation concerning the Colonies and India is through the instru- 
mentaUty of meetings such as that over which I have the honour 
to preside. The lecturer of this evening is eminently qualified to 
deal instmctively with the important topic upon which he has been 
kind enough to prepare a paper ; and I recognise the presence of 
many gentlemen who can doubtless throw additional light on the 
sobject under review in the course of the discussion which will 
follow. I now call on Sir Francis Dillon Bell to read his paper. 

THE INDEBTEDNESS OP THE AUSTRALASIAN COLO- 
NIES IN RELATION TO THEIR RESOURCES- 

The Bulrject I have chosen for to-night is not one, I fear, which you 
will think lively or entertaining, dealing as it does with dry figures ; 
but it is one of consequence to yourselves as well as to us colonists, 
and I made choice of it for the following reason. 

Since I came over to England about eighteen months ago, I have 
watched with care what has seemed to me a growing anxiety on the 
sulrject of the Public Debt of Australia and New Zealand. So far, 
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hxmevetr from being vexed at this, I have welcomed it ; because the 
very existence of such a feeUng most lead those to whom we owe so 
great a sum of money, to look more closely than they have done 
into oar power to pay. Nothing will give the colonists a greater 
Measure than for the financiers of this great city to examine our 
position and our resources with critical care ; and the more thoroughly 
they do it, the more satisfied we shall be. 

It is only of late years that the growing wants of the many settle- 
ment$ which England has founded on the other side of the world, 
have led to the rapid accumulation of debt which has taken place ; 
and it was, perhaps, quite natural that the frequency with which we 
have been coming to London for Oovemment loans, should excite 
some fear that we were borrowing beyond our means. I hope that 
what I am about to say to-night may help to a fair judgment of 
whether there really is good ground for any alarm. 

I have chosen to group together, for my present purpose, all Aus- 
tralia and IlJew Zealand, because I think (if such a remark does not 
sound like an impertinence from one who is not himself a member) 
that it is the especial province of the Boyal Colonial Institute to 
examine such a question as the one I am bringing before you in no 
narrow or provincial spirit, but from a national point of view. It is 
true that the public debt of each Colony, and a comparison of the 
debt of each with its separate resources, would be an interesting 
inquiry. Their relative indebtedness and power to pay vary widely ; 
and I feel that I may even be open to the imputation, that it is be^ 
cause New Zealand has the heaviest debt of all, that I am taking 
them all together and concealing her relative weakness to bear her 
debt as compared with the better power of her sister colonies. This 
ia the last thing I should wish to do : yet [I could not go into the 
New Zealand debt separately, without referring to her peculiar posi* 
tion ; : for instance, our native troubles have cost us nearly 6 mil- 
lions, which, in proportion to population, is more for us there than 
400 millions would be in England. But to do this would be to 
change the object of this paper. What I really want to do is to look 
at all the soutiiem Colonies together, and so to inspire, if I can, a 
better appreciation of their united financial strength. For our debt 
has increased more than ninefold in the last twenty years, and it novr 
amounts, after deducting accrued sinking funds, to rather more than 
96 millions : of which about 84 millions are held in England, and 12 
millions on the other side. The question of our solvency, therefore, 
is of as much consequence to you as it is to us. 

Before going any frirther, let me ask you to consider for a moment 
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tke inevitable conditions which have led to this indebtedness. Fifty 
> years ago the Colonies of Victoria, Sonth Australia, Qneensland, and 
New Zealand did not exist. A narrow fringe idong the coast of 
New Sooth Wales alone was sparsely settled. Step by step the ad- 
ventnrons pioneer took np country for pastoral porsnits, and waited 
for the wave of settlement to come up after him. When the point 
was reached where the cost of bringing produce to the nearest har< 
bour became prohibitive, we had either to build railways or cease 
any farther colonisation. A curious calculation was made by the 
late Justice Chapman, whose name is familiar to all Victorians and 
New Zealanders. He examined what it cost the population of a 
oertain district in Victoria, a mere handful in number, for the car- 
riage of their goods to and from Melbourne by drays ; he proved 
that ibej were paying d6700,000 a year for transport ; and he showed 
that if this handful of settiers were to undertake the whole burden 
of the interest on a loan for a railway, without allowing for a single 
new passenger or a single ton more goods, they would not only pay 
that interest, but make a saving of hundreds of thousands every year. 
The freight of flour from Melbourne to the Bendigo gold field was at 
that time iSllO a ton ; it is now 140 pence ; and the building of a 
single line has, in transport alone, saved the people who are settled 
by its side, not thousands but millions. 

But if we ever were to have a railway system into the interior of 
each Colony, it was evident that we must come to the great mone> 
centre of the world for the means of doing it. You lent us all the 
money we asked for that purpose. But as f&st as we built railways, 
other wants sprang up. The population increased more rapidly 
than the country was opened up. The more money was spent on 
our railways, the more was wanted for roads and bridges at their 
side : the people demanded their^post-o£Sces, their telegraphs, their 
courts of justice, their hospitals, their schools, and they insisted on 
having these all at once. We not only had to come to you for more 
and more, but every Oovemment on the other side of the world had 
a hard task to keep pace with the progress and the impatience of 
the people. 

The same question that presented itself then presents itself to- 
day. The colonists will suffer no barrier to stop them from going on 
to conquer the wilderness. We must perforce fulfil the law of our 
existence, and to ftilfil it we must have money. So we come to you 
more frequently, and for larger sums ; but in doing so we recognise 
your right to ask what wo have to show for the money you have 
ahready lent us, and what is our real power to repay it. 
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It is in the hope tl|at I may satisfy you on this, that I am speak- 
ing to yon to-night. 

I have already said that our public debt is rather more than 96 
miUions. The following is the distribution of the total, giving the 
net amount owing by each CJolony after deducting accrued Sinking 
Funds: — 

New South Wales £18,897,000 

Victoria* 22,693,000 

New Zealand 27,680,000 

South Australia 11,482,000 

Qneeusland 18,125,000 

T^Mmauia 1,944,000 

Western Australia 861,000 

Total .. £96,082,000 

Of course, the first question that arises in regard to such an 

amount of debt is, how many people there are to bear it. Now, 

our population is, in round numbers, according to the latest 

returns: — 

In New South Wales 781,000 

Viotoria 882,000 

New Zealand (exdnsiTe of 35,000 Maoris) . . . . 608,000 

South Australia 296,000 

Queensland 227,000 

Tasmania 119,000 

Western Australia 32,00u 

2,844,000 

We therefore are even now nearly three millions of people, and 
more than a million of these have been added in the last ten 
years. 

Now in 1860 we owed only 10 miUions. We have added 86 mil- 
lions in the last twenty years. I willingly allow that this is a very 
great and sudden growth of debt in so short a time. The real ques- 
tion is, has the progress of Australasia been equal to the growth of 
her debt ? And the answer to this is, that it has been greater in 
many ways. 

Out of the 96 millions borrowed by us, we have spent more than 
66 millions on railways, 20 millions on other public works, and 
nearly 10 millions on immigration. 

In the first place, therefore, I must point this out : If you take 

• Hr. B. Hurraj Smith, Agent-General for Viotoria, writes to «The Colo* 
niesand India," under dateNoyember 28, 1882 :— *< The public debt of Viotoria 
is now less by £600,000 than the amount owing on June 30, 1881, and mentioned 

S' Sir F. Difion Bell — ^the above-mentioned sum having been repaid. Our debt» 
erefore, isnow £22,098,102." 
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the railways, immigration, and telegraphs, these three alone com- 
prise nearly 70 millions of the debt. I shall presently show you 
that oar railways are even now yielding a net return aU but equal 
to the interest on the money we borrowed to make them : the tele- 
graph yields mnoh more than the interest; and as for immigration, 
since eveiy immigrant immediately begins to pay each year a con» 
tribution to the revenue equal to a third of his passage money, he 
pays greatly more than the interest on all that is borrowed to 
bring him. Then if you take off these 70 millions for only three 
income-earning items, there are not much more than 26 millions 
left as the debt on which the interest is not actually earned even 
now. 

In the second place, let me refer to revenue. It has grown in the 
last twenty years twice as fast as our conmieroe or population ; it 
has more than doubled itself since 1870, and it has trebled itself 
since 1860 : — 

In The Bev^enne was And the Popnlfttion wm 

1S60 £6,680,000 1,816,000 

1870 9,684,000 1,976,000 

1861 21,608,000 2,844,000 

If you could raise the same sum per head in England as easily as 
we raise it in Australia, Mr. Gladstone would be dealing to-day 
with a revenue of 246 inillions. 

And you must not suppose that this revenue means taxation to 
the same amount. We divide our revenue into three parts : one we 
derive from Grown lands, which of course is not taxation; another 
from railways, telegraphs, &c., which we call payment for services 
rendered ; and it is only the residue which can be called ** taxa- 
tion " at all. In a paper read last month by Mr. Brett before the 
Institute of Bankers, he put the proportion of Australasian revenue 
tar 1880 which was raised by taxation at a little over 6 millions ; 
it would be an outside estimate to put it now at 7 millions, or a third 
of our total revenue. 

We derive four times as much revenue from Customs per head as 
in England, six times as much as in France, ten times as much as 
in Oermany, and nearly three times as much as in the United 
States. Our Customs duties are 5 per cent, on our commerce, com- 
pared with 8i in Great Britain, and 4 per cent, in France ; but they 
press much less heavily on us than they do in the United States, 
where they are equal to 18 per cent. 

In the following table the progress in the revenue of each Colony 
is shown separately : — 
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B«T«iuieof 

New SooOi Wales £1,881,000 

"^^ctoria 

KewZealaad 

South Auatnlia 
QueenaUad •• •• 
Tasmania .. ., 
Western AnstoaHa .. 



uao. 


1870. 


1861.1. 


£1,881,000 . 


£2,676,000 


£7,218,000 


3,082,000 


8,262,000 


6,689,000 


650,000 


1,738,000 


3,780,000 


604,000 , 


860,000 


2,242,000 


179,000 


786,000 


2,102,000 


414,000 


270,000 


602,000 


70,000 


98,000 


180,000 


£6,680,000 


£9,684,000 


£21,608,000 



Out of this total of more than 21 miUionfl, about 5 milliona are 
land revenue. 

I have said that in the last twenty years our revenue increased 
twice as fie^ as the population. Now, if we may suppose that in 
the next ten years the revenue will not do more than keep pace with 
the population, instead of growing twice as fewt, it will amount in 
1890 to nearly 80 millions, and at the end of the century to not fieur 
fjcom 50 miUions. Even now our revenue is equal to that of many 
nations of Europe, and not much less than the revenue of Austria, 
or even of Russia, was at the accession of Queen Victoria. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that the annual charge of our 
debt, in proportion to the revenue, is heavier than in other countries. 
On the contrary, it is lighter than in most of the great countries of 
Europe. The charge of our debt absorbs 25 per cent, of our reve- 
nue, against 88 per cent, in England, 41 in France, 80 in Bussia, 
12 in Germany, 82 in Austria, 47 in Italy, 87 in Spain, and 81 in 
Belgium. It is only in the United States that the charge of the 
public debt absorbs so small a part as 16 per cent, of the revenue. 

But although the annual charge of our debt absorbs 25 per cent, 
of our revenue, it is worth while considering its relation to the 
other income we possess. Now the gross annual product of the 
Australian industry is very large for our numbers. We derive from 

Pastoral pursuits 39 millicms 

Agrioultore .. 37 



Bents of property 
Hanoi aotures . . 
Profits of oommerce 

Bailways 



13 

11 

10 

8 

6 

Banking and other sources • . . . • . 10 

133 



of 



From these 188 millions our Oovemmeiits take 21 millions for 
revenue, and we have 112 millions to do what we like with. We 
save 27 millions, and the rest we spend upon ourselves. You will 
say this is a very extravagant rate of national expenditure. But 
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we take oare of our money all the same, for while the deposits in 
oar banks were only 48 miUions five years ago, they now exceed 60 
millions, and the annual increase is going on at the rate of 8 mil- 
lions a year. And oar savings are, in proportion to gross income, 
much higher than in England or France. 

There is also another thing to be considered in relation to the 
charge of oar debt. Oar land revenne, speaking broadly, is aboat 
the same as the interest of the debt. It woald be a good way of 
putting it if I said that we apply oar land revenue to paying interest 
on the money we have borrowed for railways, immigration, and 
public works. It is often made a reproach to us that we have dis- 
carded the &moas Wakefield theory, and are using our land fond 
for ordinary a£Eairs of government instead of applying it to the pur- 
poses of colonisation. But do we not, in reality, apply it to thpse 
purposes, when we use it for paying interest ocr the money by which 
alone those purposes could have been secured ? 

I was saying just now that our public debt had increased 86 
millions since 1860. Well, let us for a moment compare this in- 
crease in the debt with the increase in revenue and trade. 

The increase of exports in the last ten years has been more than 
20 millions, while the revenue has increased more than 10 millions. 
It is clear, therefore, that the colonists have been doing a very fine 
business in borrowing English capital at 4or5 percent., and obtaining . 
an increase of production yearly equal to 88 per cent, of the total 
amount they have borrowed, at the same time as the increase in 
revenue was equal to 16 per cent, on the loan capital. And it 
follows that although our debt has so largely increased, the security 
for it has improved, since our profits have risen at least three times 
more than the additional interest we have to pay. 

It is true that the ratio of debt to total assets is now much 
higher than it was in 1860 and 1870, because at that time the 
Colonies had hardly begun their borrowings. Comparing our assets 
with our debt, these are the results in millions sterling, exclusive of 
the public lands : — 

T1i» •moanft of 

debtwM 

In 1860 .. £10,412,000 

„ 1870 .. 86,170,000 

„ 1882 .. 96,082,000 

If the value of the Crown lands were included, the assets of the 
Colonies would have to be stated at much more than 1,000 millions ; 
but I especially exclude these now. Leaving the Crown lands out 
altogether, the value of our assets has risen 400 millions in the last 





Ratio of del 


ytd theMMto 


tOMMiB. 


192 miUioiis 


.. 6-4 


823 „ 


.. 11-2 


698 „ 


.. 161 
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twenty years, and 276 millions since 1870 ; and the rise in the last 
twelve years has been at an average rate of 28 millions per annum : 
this is more than double the rate of accumulation in the United 
Kingdom, for our ratio is equal to £9 per head, as compared with 
£4 here. Our assets, in fact, have increased nearly five times as 
much as our debt since 1870, and this without taking in the 
Grown lands at all ; while it is certain that the Grown lands are now 
much more valuable than they were then. For instance: the 
rental of Grown lands occupied by squatters has risen in the last 
ten years from ig500,000 to £800,000; and on the West Goast of 
New Zealand, Crown land, which only three years ago was worth- 
less on account of the Maori troubles, sold the other day first-hand 
at a Oovemment sale as high as £16 per acre, and the average of 
the sale exceeded £7. 

The following table shows how the public debts and assets are 
distributed between the Golonies : — 



Debt 

New South Wales .. £18,897,000 .. 192 millions sterling 

Victoria* 22,693,000 .. 181 

New Zealand .. 27,680,000 .. 103 

South Australia . . . . 11,482,000 . , 60 

Queensland •• .. 13,126,000 .. 41 

Tasmania 1,944,700 .. 16 

West Australia .. •• 361,000 .. 6 



£96,082,000 698 millions. 



And the following table shows the way in which these assets are 
made up, in millions sterling :— 







Freehold Sheep & 






Merchan. 








Farms. 


CatOe. 


Houses. BaUwajs. disa, Ac. 


Total. 


New South Wales 




69 


26 


66 


16 


36 


192 


"\^ctoria 




62 


11 


63 


17 


38 


181 


New Zealand . . 




84 


9 


31 


11 


18 


103 


South Australia 




24 


6 


14 


6 


12 


60 






7 


13 


9 


6 


6 


41 


Tasmania 




6 


2 


4 


2 


3 


16 


West Australia 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 



182 66 178 68 114 698 

I will now take the rise in value of these assets in the last 
twenty years, not by comparing the assets of each Colony,^ but by 
grouping the assets together under a few chief heads. The capital 
value of these in millions was as follows in I860, 1870, and 
now: — 

* See foot-note on page 16. 
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1860. 1870. 

Freehold lands .. •• 49 .. 85 •• 182 

Sheep and cattle .. ..29 .. 47 .• Otf 

Honaea 68 .. 98 .. 178 

Bailwaja 7 .. 27 .• 58 

Merchandiae and other aaaeta 49 •• 66 .. 114 

192 823 698 

In this table I am only taking the value of sheep at ten shillings 
a head, but I need not say to any squatter who is listening to me, 
that I do not suppose he would sell his runs at a price which only 
reckoned his sheep at ten shillings. 

So £ar with respect to the question of assets. But it is not only 
to the capital value of a country's assets that the financier looks 
for the safety of the money he lends to it He looks more closely 
at the power of the community to bear whatever burthen of taxa- 
tion is necessary to ensure the punctual payment of his interest. 
Now it is perhaps the safest, and at any rate it is an easy, way of 
measuring the burthen of a public debt in any nation, to compare 
the amount of the interest it has to pay on its debt with the earn- 
ings of its people, and their annual accumulations. This is shown, 
for a few cases, in the following table : — 



Australasia .. 
United Kingdom 
France •• 

Italj .. 
United SUtea 



^i^n^t^l 


Intenst 


Psroonlageof 


Earnings in 


SaTingsin 

millions. 

28 


on debt in 


interest to interest to 


millions. 
162 


6 


earnings, savinfls. 


1247 


164 


25 


20 16 


965 


160 


32 


8-8 20 


292 


26 


19 


6-6 76 


1420 


320 


12 


0*9 4 



The annual savings here given are after the payment of interest 
on the public debt ; and thus the burthen of our debt as against 
savings is fully one- third more in Australasia than it is in England, 
and rather more than it is in France, but less than one-third of 
what it is in Italy. Here I may refer, in passing, to the marvellous 
condition of the United States, where the annual earnings already 
exceed those of England by nearly 200 millions a year, while the 
annual savings are more than double those of Englimd, making the 
burthen of the debt almost inappreciabla Yet if we examine the 
annual earnings of England, France, Italy, and even the States, 
with those of Australasia, it will be seen that the average per head 
shows very favourably for us. 

Gross annual earnings 



Anatralaaia 44 15 

United Kingdom 36 12 

Franoe 26 11 

Italy 10 6 

UnitedStatea 28 4 
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Thus the income of the Anstralasian is so much better than that 
of the Englishman or the American, that although the apparent 
burthen of the debt per head of the population is greater, its real 
weight is much less. He can accumulate 24 per cent of his in- 
come, while the average accumulation in the United Kingdom is 
only 18 per cent, in France 19 per cent., and in the United States 
22 per cent. The taxation, accordingly, which he has to bear in 
order to pay his share of the interest on the debt, is much less 
oppressive upon him than it is on the inhabitants of other countries. 

The incidence of taxation updn a people is always a subject of 
engrossing interest ; and it is now demanding incessant attention 
from every public man who has to do with the finances of the 
country in which he lives. Everywhere the demands of each com- 
muniiy are pressing more and more on the resources of their 
Oovemments, and everywhere it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to meet the increasing volume of national expenditxure. In no 
country is the struggle between the Treasury and the Parliament 
more constant as to expenditure than it is with us on the other 
side of thd world ; and we cannot complain, when the English 
capitalist hears so often of the <* great burthen of taxation ** which 
so much debt imposes upon iis, if he gets alarmed at the apparent 
recklessness with which we seem to be increasing it. You all know 
that in New Zealand the burthen of the debt in proportion to the 
population far exceeds that of any other Colony, and that our taxa- 
tion is very severe compared with that of our neighbours. Yet 
when we recently had to examine closely what the incidence of 
taxation in New Zealand really was, some very curious results 
came out. We had suddenly to impose new taxation, three years 
ago, to an extent which in England would give a new revenue of 
15 miUions. The question before us was whether the existing taxa- 
tion pressed unfedrly on any particular class, and especially upon 
the class which was least able to bear it. We divided, for the pur- 
pose of the inquiry, the population into three classes : the wage- 
earning class, the intermediate class between wage-earners and 
owners of property, and the propertied class. The most careful 
calculations were made into the earnings and expenditure of the 
wage-earning class, following the best authorities on the subject ; 
the results were carefully checked by comparison with calculations 
relating to the same class in England ; and we found that while the 
taxation paid by the <* intermediate class *' was i>2 18s. 8d. per head, 
and by the "jpropertied class " £6 18s. 6d. per head, the taxation 
paid by the ** wage-earning dass *' did not exceed 17s. 8d. per head. 
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against 278. 8d. per head by the same class in England. Now if 
yon compare the taxation per head with the earnings of the working 
olassee, yon will have some idea of the great difference between 
their condition in New Zealand and their condition in England, 
where the cost of some necessaries of life is much higher and the 
rate of wages much lower. This is the secret of our attaining the 
high rate of savings to which I have just referred. 

Bat while this accumulation of wealth in Australasia is sure to 
go on side by side with the growth of our population and industries, 
it is equally sure that our public debt wiU not increase in the same 
ratio. Increase it certainly will, and I should be wasting your 
time if I did not say so plahily. But we have not to build again 
the railways we have made, nor the pubUc buildings we have put 
up. It is quite beyond doubt that the increase of our wealth will 
be £eu: greater in the next ten years than the increase in our debt, 
and if we are *< good security " now for the amount of debt we have 
already incurred, no statistician would for a moment doubt that we 
shall be far better security for whatever we shall owe then. I have 
already shown that in the past twelve years our assets have 
increased nearly five times as much as our debt, and if the same 
ratio is maintained in the next ten years the amount of our debt 
will then seem really insignificant. According to the growth of our 
population since 1870, we ought to number more than 4 millions 
of people in 1890, and nearly 7 millions at the end of the century. 
It would require our debt to be then 280 millions to maintain the 
same proportion to population as it bears now ; and it is of course 
quite needless for me to say that there is not the remotest chance 
of our adding 185 milUons to our debt in the next eighteen years, 
or anything approaching to it. I believe I am well within the 
mark in saying that 150 millions will be the outside we shall then 
owe ; while even if our progress in that time should be no faster 
than during the last ten years, our revenue will be not far from 
60 millions, our commerce nearly 270 millions, and our assets, 
without counting the Grown lands, at least 1,800 millions. 

But although I am chiefly concerned with the relation between 
our resources and our public debt, no statement which is confined 
to the debt would give a true idea of the extent to which English 
capital is embarked with us. Besides the money which has been 
lent to our Oovemments, more than 110 millions of English 
capital are even now embarked with us in private loans ; counting 
the commerce, there are more than 260 miUions of your money 
altogether placed with us ; and we return you altogether 18 millions 
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a year in the shape of interest. One-fifth of the total amount of 
English capital invested throoghont the world outside of England 
is already embarked with us, and this proportion is growing every 
day. The amount of our public debt is after all much the smaller 
part of what we owe you. Yet when the financier is tempted to 
doubt our power to pay him his interest on the one, he may be 
reassured by the confidence which the merchant has in the com- 
merce which ensures so much of the interest on the other. Let us 
look a little iato this. 

Already the commercial growth of Australasia surpasses that of 
most countries, and since 1870 only the United States have shown 
a higher increase. Taking, for the purpose of comparison, the year 
1880 as par, the commerce of the following countries has grown in 
this way : — 



Australasia 
United States 
Franoe .. 
Gemtany 

Italy .. 



Par in 1880. 


In 1870 it was 


100 


61 


100 


66 


100 


67 


100 


72 


100 


76 


100 


77 



And if you compare the volume of trade with population in these 
countries, you will see how greatly Australasia distances the rest : — 





The oommerct ia 


Baftio per inhabitant. 


Australasia.. 


100 millions 


£84 


England . . 


671 




16 


Franoe 


882 






United States 


309 






(Germany . . 


294 






Italy 


96 







Thus whUe the total volume of our trade is hut a sixth of that of 
England, the amount of business per head is twice as great. It 
would be a good way of illustrating our trading activity, if I said 
that one Australasian does as much trade as two Englishmen, four 
Frenchmen, five Germans, six Americans, or eight ItaUans. 

Moreover, the increase in the value of our exports, notwithstand- 
ing a great falling off in the production of gold, shows the rate at 
which the progress of the twenty years from 1860 to 1880 was going 
on: — 

1860. 1870. 1880. 

Wool .. .. £6,296,000 £9,223,000 £19,604,000 

Qold .. 10,686,000 11,280,000 6,802,000 

Grain and other exports 6,161,000 7,962,000 22,226,000 

£21,982,000 28,416,000 48,681,000 
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The commeree of Australasia is now greater than that of the 
United Kingdom at the accession of Queen Victoria. It was 94 
millions only two years ago, and is now about 100. The Queen 
ascended the throne in 1887, and the Board of Trade Betums for 
that year showed that after deducting ** goods in transit,*' the 
Tolume of the commerce of the United Eongdom for 1886 was only 
98 millions. If our trade goes on increasing only as it has done 
in the last ten years, it will amount in 1890 to 168 millions, and at 
the end of the century to 267 millions. I was showing you just 
now that the ratio of our trade per inhabitant was £84 ; this is over 
all Australasia ; but already it is £40 per inhabitant in New South 
Wales, which is much higher than the rest of the group, and is 
nearly three times as great as in England, four times as great as 
in France, and seven times as great as in the United States. 

Australasia now takes from you British goods at the rate of £Q 
per inhabitant, while the United States only take twelve shillings, 
France nine shillings, and Germany eight. In other words, one 
of us Australasians is worth more to the English manufacturer than 
a dozen Americans, eighteen Frenchmen, or twenty Germans. la 
this trade worth keeping by you ? Then it is worth extending. 
Instead of letting us stay where we are, help us with your capital 
to accelerate the speed which has already marked our advance. 
Only when you have any reason to be afraid that this trade is un- 
profitable either to us or to yourselves, will it be time for you to- 
doubt whether it is worth your while to lend us the money we must 
have if our population and our trade are to be developed as we wish 
and mean them to be. I am not saying that you have begun to be 
afraid. On the contrary : to-day the price of all our 4 per Cent* 
stocks is either at or above par : — 

New Sooth Wales 4 per Gent, is 104} 6 

Viotozia 1021 3 

KewZeakad lOO} 1 

Sooth Australia 102 2} 

QaeenaUmd 101| 2 

And it is not so long ago that the Economist, a journal as much 
relied upon for its caution as its ability, was saying that the time 
had come when New South Wales — admittedly, I allow, the richest 
of us all, with her surplus of 2 millions for 1882 and probable 
revenue of 8 millions in 1888— could safely expect to place a loan 
at ^ per cent. 

I have told you that I excluded the Grown lands altogether in 
valuing our assets. The area of the United Kingdom is 80 million 

c 
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acres, while there are 2,000 millions of acres within oar vast 
boundaries. These are no mere ** assets " of ours. They are the 
splendid patrimony of England, which she confides to us to deal 
with as trustees for the benefit of the Empire. Let me for a moment 
ask your attention to the strides which have taken place in the 
occupation of this great estate, and give you an idea of the wealth 
it is producing. 

I will first take the land occupied in pastoral pursuits, because 
the use of it in that way precedes the wave of agricultural settle- 
ment. The country occupied by the squatters is as follows : — 



New South Wales 

YitttonM, .. 

New Zealand 

South Australia . . 

Qneenslaad 

Tasmania 

West Australia .. 



No. of Squatters. Acrasge oocapied. 



4,S80 


133,200,000 


618 


14,835,000 


997 


12,025,000 


1,472 


115,050,000 


6,699 


239,000,000 


500 


1,750,000 


4,514 


24,040,000 


19,024 


539,400,000 



That is to say, our squatters occupy a territory four times as large 
as France ; and yet it is not even a third of the vast area of 2,000 
million acres which is our portion of the surface of the earth. 

lEfut we have nine times as many freeholders as squatters. Six 
per cent, of our people are owners of land, and the number of their 
holdings is very great : — 

No* of 1F9TBUL Aerssfifo. PropoTtion andor crops. 



New South Wales 


39,880 


25,472,000 


3 per cent. 


Victoria 


49,650 


14,805,000 


13 „ 


KewZealand 


24,080 


4,029,000 


65 „ 


South Australia 


31,000 


9,180,000 


29 


Queensland .. 


9,490 


4,560,000 


8 


'FsAmaniA 


12.000 


4,233,000 


9 tf 


WestAustraUa 


1,800 


1,693,000 


4 » 



167,800 63,972,000 

If you add the 64 millions of acres occupied by farmers to the 
540 millions occupied by squatters, you have a total of more than 
600 millions of acres in actual occupation: an amount which^ 
though not a third of our territory, is larger than England, France, 
Oermany, Austria, Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
land, all put together. 

And what is it we do^with this territory ? In the first place we 
have flocks and herds which have multiplied nearly three-fold in 
value during the last twenty years : — 
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Knmber. Yftliie. 

1860. 186L 1800. 1881. 

Hozaas .. 496,000 1,200,000 £2,600,000 £6,000,000 

dtOe .. 4,107,000 8,500,000 13,000,000 26,000,000 

Sheep .. 22,280,000 74,600,000 11,000,000 37,000,000 

£26,600,000 £68,000,000 

The oare of these flocks and herds ocoapies 168,000 persons, and 
they yielded in 1880 a total gross prodnot of 89 millions : — 

From Wool £19,604,000 

„ Meat and inoreaee .. •• 9,200,000 

„ Butter, milk, Ac 6,100,000 

„ Tdlow, hides, &c 4,200,000 

£39,104,000 

Let me ask yon for a moment to think what this trade in wool 
alone means. We owe England 96 millions ; well, in the last five 
years we have sent yon more than 100 milUons worth of wool ; and 
if we do not send yon an omice more than we are doing, that is to 
say, if oar flocks only remain where they are to-day, you will before 
the end of the century have given ns 400 million sovereigns for this 
article of commerce slone. Nor shall I be satisfied with only asking 
yon to look at this wool prodnction of Australasia as the chief 
sonrce of onr wealth. Bather I would invite you to think how it 
has not only grown to be one of your great necessaries of life, but 
is also something which you can get nowhere else. For large as 
are the supplies of wool of various sorts which are drawn from other 
countries, the world has not yet succeeded in producing wool of a 
higher class than the Australian mmno ; and you may well ask 
yourselves how you could now get on without ii 

Then if we turn to agriculture, what do our freeholds raise ? 
Agriculture employs with us 892,000 persons, the gross product of 
whose labour is 86 millions, divided in this way :— 

36mi]lioiibaflheLiof wheat £9,200,000 

16 „ „ ofttB 2,200,000 

6 ,, „ maize 600,000 

3 ,y ,y bailey 460,000 

. 400,000 tOBi,, poUtoes 1,600,000 

6 million tons nay 16,140,000 

2 „ gallons wine 186,000 

Fmits.and TegetaUes 6,880,000 

£36,206,000 

The capital value of these farms is 182 millions sterling. If, 
then, you add the 68 millions which I have given as the value of 
our cattle and sheep, you will see that our agricultural and pastora 
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capital is already 250 millions. Now I have just said that the 
gross prodnot of the two pastoral and agricoltnral indnstries 
together is little less than 76 millions sterling per annmn ; and 
even if yon take off three-fonrths of this as working expenses — an 
estimate which would not give as much as 8 per cent, on the capital 
employed— there wonld still be left a net return of 20 millions^, 
which is fonr times the sum we have to pay as interest on the 
public debt. 

The acreage of grain and other crops has multiplied six times 
since 1860. In that year we had less than 1^ million acres under 
tillage ; we have now more than 10 million acres, of which not far 
from half is in New Zealand. I do not like to break the general 
line of what I am saying by alluding to any Colony in particular, 
but I cannot forbear asking your attention to the noticeable extent 
of cultivated land in New Zealand, and especially to the fact that 
in 1881 New Zealand had 8^ million acres laid down to English 
grasses out of 4} million acres cultivated, which is a much larger 
proportion than in England and Scotiand, where (according to the 
Agricultural Returns for 1882 just issued by the Board of Trade) 
the permanent pasture is 46 per cent, of the cultivated land. The 
same Betums give the area under wheat in the Australasian 
Colonies last harvest at 8,861,000 acres, or 200,000 acres more 
than the area under wheat in the United Kingdom this year ; and 
they show that while the average yield for all Australasia was 
9 bushels, against 10 bushels for all the United States, the yield in 
New Zealand was 22^ bushels to the acre. 

The details of cultivation for the respective Colonies are 
these: — 

New Zealand 4,768,000 acres 

Victoria 1,998,000 „ 

New Soath Wales 706,000 „ 

Soath Anstralia 2,674,000 „ 

Qneenaland 121,000 „ 

T^Mmania 873,000 „ 

West Australia 60,000 „ 

10,600,000 acres. 

I would like to call your attention to the hei that the number of 
holdings compared to population is larger than anywhere in the 
world. This fa/oi alone is really one of the best securities to 
which the English capitalist can look for the stability of our 
public finance. 
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In what I have already said, I have called your attention to the 
great development of material wealth which has been taking place. 
Bat the financier looks more closely, as I was saying a little while 
ago, to the number of population than to anything else, when he is 
examining the potentialities of a new country which is incurring a 
heavy public debt. In England and France, for instance, he knows 
there is a vast reserve of accumulated wealth to form a perfect 
security; as when, in 1817 after the great war, the debt of England 
^as 841 millions, while there were less than 20 millions of people 
to bear it ; or, again, when in 1870 France suddenly asked for 200 
millions to liberate her territory; and the world offered her 1,600 
millions, and when her nearly stationary population, which had in 
a single year of war suffered a loss of many hundreds of millions 
of capitsJ, not only freely gave a revenue of 110 miUions, but in- 
creased her own wealth every day. In the United States the 
financier sees a people advancing in numbers by leaps and bounds, 
and passing even England and France in its yearly accumulations. 
We in Australasia cannot present such vast numbers to his gaze : 
yet we may ask him to reflect a little on the increase in our popula- 
lation, when we tell him that it is proportionately going on much 
faster than even in the great Republic. 

The Australasian census for 1861 showed that we had 1,815,000 
people. In the succeeding ten years we had 280,000 immigrants, and 
the total increase of that decade was 660,000 : so that we had 880,000 
excess of births over deaths in that time : that is to say, there was 
a natural increase of 29 per cent, in the decade. In Europe the 
increase of population did not exceed 10 per cent. Between 1860 
and 1870, Australasia had a natural increase of twice the rate of 
the United States, and three times that of Europe. Our present 
population, allowing for increase since 1880, is 2,844,000 ; in round 
numbers we may call it 8 millions, including the Maoris in New 
Zealand. In the ten years between 1870 and 1880 we had 807,000 
immigrants, and the excess of births over deaths was 701,000 ; 
that is to say, there was a natural increase of 82 per cent, in the 
decade. Now during the same ten years the natural increase in 
the United States was 24 per cent., and in Europe under 9 per 
«eni 

If during the next eighteen years the same rate of increase in 
Australasia is maintained as has taken place in the last ten, we 
flhall be nearly seven miUions at the end of the century, and the 
probable distribution of our numbers will be this : — 
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Wewerein We are in WeihAnbeIn 

1871. 1882. 1900. 

NewZealtnd .. .. 306,000 508,000 1,900,000 

New South Wales .. 604,000 781,000 1,700,000 

Victoria 732,000 882,000 1,190,000 

gfoathAoBtralia.. .. 186,000 295,000 580,000 

QueeiiBlazid .. .. 120,000 227,000 900,000 

Taamanis .. .. 102,000 119,000 160,000 

WestAoBtralia.. .. 26,000 32,000 40,000 

1,976,000 2,844,000 6,460,000 

I may perhaps be forgiven, as one of the Founders of New Zealand, 
to point with pride to the probability of her possessing, as I have 
jost shown, the greatest numbers at the end of the century. This 
will arise from her having the highest rate of natural increase in 
the world : — 

Per 1.000 inhabitaatB per ■zmnm. 

Netoml 

Births Deaths increase. 

KewZealand 41 11 30 

Australia 36 14 22 

TJnitedSUtes 40 22 18 

En^aiid 34 21 13 

France 26 24 2 

Getmaay 40 27 13 

Italy 37 30 7 

Thus the velocity in the natural augmentation of our people has been 
much greater than that of the United States, more than twice that 
of England or Germany, and fifteen times that of France. Including 
immigrants^ the population in Australasia grows 50 per cent, fiaster 
than in the United States, and three times as fast as in England. 
In a new country population is the chief element of national wealth 
and progress. How narrow, then, is the class prejudice which in some 
of our Colonies would check the tide of immigration, and arrest the 
onward numbering of our people I Nor, happily for us, have we 
to dread the evils which in Europe retard the growth of every 
natioa Not only are we free from the load of pauperism by which 
ihey are oppressed ; the ratio of sickness is so low, that the vitality 
of the people is at a very high point. In England, the adults 
between the ages of 20 and 60 undergo, in that period of forty 
years, an average of eleven days' sickness in each year ; in 
Australia they have only to undergo seven days, and in New 
Zealand hardly more than five. England loses 8 per cent of the 
productive power of her people by pauperism, and 4 per cent by 
sickness, or in all 7 per cent. ; the total loss in Australasia is only 
^ per cent., which is the lowest of any country in the world. The 
vital statistics of Australasia, in fact, are far better than in any other 
country whatever, and the highest natural increase is that of New 
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Zealand, namely, 80 per 1,000, or 8 per cent, on the population, 
which is the highest ratio in the world. Thus in what creates and 
preserves the strength of a people, we stand pre-eminent. Does it 
need that I should ask you whether so great a vitality does 
not offer the most solid guarantee for the safety of our pubUc 
finance? 

I should not omit to invite your attention to the very material 
question whether our railways are a paying investment for the 
money we have borrowed to build them. I must in the first place 
repeat, that as we have spent more than 56 miUiens upon them, 
ihey have absorbed much more than half our debt. But for this 
expenditure on railways, we should hardly owe more than 40 
millions ; and it has been greater, compared to population, than in 
any other country of the world except England. 

Cost in millions itorlisg. Cost per inhabitant. 

▲nBtralia 66 20 

Enfflaiid 748 21 

XJnttedStaiea .. .. 1,002 19 

Franoe 436 12 

Germany 462 10 

Canada 79 IS 

The following table gives the distribution of the railways in the 
several Colonies : — 



New Zealand 
Viotoria .. 
New Sonth Wales 
South Australia 
Queensland. • 
Tasmania .. 
Western Australia 



Miles open. Total cost. Cost per mils. 

£ £ 

. 1,2S8 11,030,000 9,660 

. 1,226 16,120,000 13,160 

. 1,042 15,070,000 14,470 

827 6,410,000 7,186 

760 6,270,000 9,326 

178 1,690,000 9,410 

72 610,000 8,476 



6,392 66,200,000 

Let US now look for a moment into the question of nett earnings 
on these lines. In 1880, the average nett earning of all the 
railways in the world was 4i per cent, on the capital ; in the 
United States it was 5^ ; in Germany 4^ ; in France nearly 5 ; and 
in England rather less than 4^ per cent In Australasia, taking all 
the Colonies and all the lines together, it is not quite 4 per cent ; 
bat this is steadily increasing. It must be remembered that our 
railways are not like those made in countries where the growth of the 
populi^ion is slow, or where, as in France, the population is nearly 
stationary and the room for increase of traffic small. Our population 
is sparse, and our lines are made more with the purpose of opening 
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ooTintary to new settlement and occupation, than for the purpose of 
serring people already settled. The rate of interest yielded by our 
lines, after paying working expenses, is not only increasing, but in 
some places is showing rather surprising results, of which I will 
give you a few instances. 

The nett yield of the New South Wales lines is now close on 4^ 
per cent ; in Victoria rather more than 4 ; in South Australia di ; in 
Queensland nearly 2} ; and in New Zealand close on 4. But the nett 
earnings of the north-eastern system in Victoria (284 miles) now 
exceed 8i per cent. ; one short line in South Australia is earning 
H ; and in New Zealand the main trunk line of the Middle Island 
(260 miles) has just earned nett 6)t over all, while the Dunedin 
section of it (115 miles) has earned more than 6i, and the 
Christchurch section (145 miles) within a fraction of 8 per oeni 
nett 

Nor must it be forgotten that this revenue is very much less than 
would be received if the lines belonged to private companies. Not 
only is it never an object with our Governments, as would be the 
case with companies, to show *' big dividends" ; on the contrary, the 
people insist on rates being kept down to the very lowest point, and 
there is an incessant warfare going on between tine public and the 
railway departments as to the reductions demanded in the working 
tariff. If it were not for this, I believe I should be safe in saying 
that the north-eastern system in Victoria and the Christchurch 
section in New Zealand, would even now be earning a nett 10 per 
cent. And so, in the nature of things, it must continue to be. The 
lines are there, but the people are not. They will be there 
presently; and it will certainly not be long before the nett 
yield of the Australasian line surpasses that of any European 
country. 

I have detained you so long, that I must leave unnoticed many 
other evidences of progress and stability such as may be seen in 
the statistics of our banking and of our mining enterprise. It has 
been said that we are on the threshold of a gold-famine; but 
Australasia, which has already sent you more than 260 millions 
sterling of gold, equal to nearly half all the coinage in the world 
and 21 per cent, of all the gold known to be extant, will yet send 
you plenty more. The diamond drill is making a revolution in gold 
mining. In former days the only means of exploring at great 
depths was by sinking shafts, which often ended in money, time, 
and labour being all thrown away ; to-day, the diamond drill pierces 
the hard rock fast enough to let the miner do in hours what once 
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cost him days, and deep ground is now being tested with high 
results, which mast otherwise have been left untouched. 

Nor have I space to speak of the wheat we send you, nor of the 
wine we shall soon send too. The Board of Trade Betoms give 
our area in vineyard now at 16,000 acres ; but what may be looked 
for hereafter is evidenced by Cahfomia, where the area in vineyard 
is already 100,000 acres, with a probable production in three or 
four years of 40 million gallons. What is of greater consequence 
from a national point of view, we have great fields of coal : nor is 
it necessary to point out what it means to the naval power of 
England, to hold the command of a vast coal supply in the southern 
seas. 

I hardly like to single out any industry for notice, yet there is an 
entirely new one which not only must be counted among the 
greatest of the resources of Australasia, but is probably destined to 
produce a far-reaching change even in England. 

It would be a platitude to say that the food supply of a people is 
a matter of national importance. Mr. Mulhall lately pointed out in 
his '* Balance-Sheet of the World," that you are becoming more and 
more dependent upon foreign nations not only for your grain but 
lor your meat. We know there is no fear of com being ever dear 
again here, for although England requires to import nearly 800 
million bushels, or 40 per cent, of her consumption, she has the 
choice of so many countries to get it from, that cheap bread for her 
people is practically assured. Bat it is not so with meat. You 
consume 120 lbs. of meat and only produce 80, so that you have to 
get 40 somewhere. In fttct, you consume more than double the 
average of Europe. If you were content, for instance, to eat no more 
meat than is eaten in France, your own production would be nearly 
sufficient. Instead of that, you have to import more than 600,000 
tons of meat every year ; and if population goes on increasing as it 
has been doing, it will not be long before you find that you are only 
producing as much meat as will feed your people for five months in the 
year, and you will have to import a million tons. But all this time 
your power of supplying the deficiency is steadily decreasing. The 
Board of Trade Returns just issued show that you have 100,000 less 
cattle and half a million less sheep than last year ; that last year 
you had 2 million less sheep than the year before ; and that in 
Ireland there are only about two-thirds of the sheep there were ten 
years ago. It is not so long since you had 40 million sheep, and 
now you have only 28 million all told. Meat is in consequence fast 
rising in price, and this rise is becoming, for the people of this 
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country, a matter for seriouB alarm. Ten years ago the wholesale 
price at Smithfield was 8d. a pound, it is now lOd. ; and those best 
qualified to judge predict as certain a still further advance. Only 
the other day the wholesale salesmen in the metropolitan meat 
market were getting lOid. and lid. for American fresh meat, eaid, 
but for that supply, it was openly asserted that beef would have 
been selling in the London ^ops at half-a-crown a pound. 
But yon can no longer make sure of American supply even 
at lid. Notwithtsanding the fact that (aocordiug to the 
Board of Trade Returns) there were last year 88 million 
cattle and 48 million sheep in the States, it is quite certain that 
the prodigious increase in the population of the States and Canada 
is iAst overtaking their own available stock of meat : and speaking 
as one who has himself been a ** squatter" all his life, I do not 
hesitate to say that it will not be long before it becomes impossible 
for either the States or the Dominion to keep up the supplies of 
meat they have been sending you. I am fortified in this opinion by 
a much higher authority than mine. The Quarterly Review has just 
told us that " beef is at this moment as dear in New Tork as in 
London, and the power of the States to supply England with meat 
is obviously declining. The greatest perplexity with which states* 
men can be threatened, a deficiency in one of the most essential 
staples of the nation's food, seems to be impending over Oreat 
Britain and Lreland." The Agricultural Betums for 1882 which I 
have just quoted, show how enormously ^e imports of meat into 
England have increased in the last ten years. Including fresh and 
salt meats, hams and bacon, and live cattle, these imports, which 
in 1871 were under 11 millions, had risen in 1881 to £24,754,000. 
Moreover,in thelasttwenty years both therateandcostof consumption 
have so much more than doubled, that the value consumed per 
head, which in 1868 was only £1 6s. lOd., is now £3 Os. 2d. It is 
not three years ago since Mr. Bead and Mr. Pell computed that 
American meat could be sold in Liverpool to a profit at 6id. per 
pound ; but the cost of rearing has since so much increased that it 
cannot now be placed in England under Hd. The average price of 
imported oxen, which in 1870 was £18, is now nearly £22 ; and the 
average price of sheep, which was xmder 85& then, is now 47s. It 
has become imperatively necessary for you to look betimes to oUier 
sources ; and it is the insight into this necessity, now &&t changing 
into a formidable danger, that has now led to the creation of an 
entirely new trade, in meat which has been frozen on the other side 
of the earth. 
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The qaestion was whether the thing could be done at all. There 
were two problems to be solved : one, whether meat in a frozen state 
conld pass through the great heat of the tropics and get here fit for 
human food ; the other, whether it could be s^ here at a profit 
Both these questions have been answered in the afiSrmative. Some 
months ago, 5,000 frozen sheep came here in one lot firom New 
Zealand. The conditions were rather adverse to success: the 
voyage had been prolonged to over ninety days, the heat experienced 
in the tropics had berai exceptionally great, and the ship had been 
becalmed upon the Line ; but the very fact of these conditions being 
so adverse, enabled the fireezing process to be thoroughly tested. H 
had been feared that the sheep packed in the lower tiers would be 
crushed and bruised by the weight of those above, but nothing of 
the kind occurred. The meat arrived here in such ezcdlent con- 
dition that the whole of it was sold within a fortnight. It was taken 
out of the freezing chamber at night and sent to Smithfield market* 
where it was still hard frozen when the butchers came to buy it in 
the morning. Such a thing as a cargo of 5,000 ficoaen sheep nevo^ 
having been seen before, it attracted much attention, even ttie 
Times speaking of it as a ** prodigious fact.*' The meat was readily 
taken into consumption, and I can speak from my own experience 
of how sweet and good in quaUty it was. It was proved that it is 
not of the least consequence how long the meat remaios frozen, o^ 
what is the outside temperature : you put it into one freezing 
chamber 12,000 miles ofi, and you take it out of another here three 
months afterwards, as sweet and fresh as it was the first day. 

The first part of the problem had therefore been solved: it 
remained to be seen how the money part of it would come out 
The gross proceeds for the 5,000 sheep came to i^,978 : the.charges, 
including freight and insurance, coal, expenses of shading to th^e 
markets in London and Glasgow, and sale commissions, to £8,79d, 
or a Uttle under S^d. a lb. The sheep netted 21a 9d. a-piece, a 
return eminently satisfeictory to their owners, because they would 
not have sold for more than 12s. in New Zealand. It happened 
that the meat arrived here at a good time for the shippers, and 
rather better prices were then obtained than could be expected as a 
rule ; but, on the other hand, there was strong prejudice to over- 
come, there were no regular channels for the sale, no properly cpi^ 
structed cool chambers in which to stor^ the meat and thaw it by 
degrees, so as to turn it out at its best in quantities suited to 
the day's demand ; above all, there was undisguised hostility frosfi 
many of the retail butchers. Nevertheless, it was soon quite clear 
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that as the wholesale price to the salesman had only been a fraction 
over 6^ a lb., a very good profit was left to the retailer. It may 
now, I think, be safely said that frozen meat in any quantity can be 
placed upon this market from the other side of the world at 6d. to 
6^. a lb., leaving a good profit to the grower. This onght ulti- 
mately to make meat cheaper here, or at least prevent the farther 
rise now threatened. Australia and New Zealand can, in fiMt, 
export 700,000 tons of meat a year, or 2,000 tons a day, which is 
not much more than you want in England even now, without 
reducing even the present capital number of their sheep and cattle ; 
and we are able to send our sheep to Smithfield with greater ease 
to-day than the Tweed &rmers could theirs 100 years ago, when 
meat was selling at a penny a pound in Scotland against tenpence 
in London. The existence of this immense reserve of food supply at 
the command of England is already being welcomed, not only by 
householders but by statesmen, as it deserves. 

When the first shipment of 6,000 sheep arrived, fears were enter- 
tained that the inroad of such numbers must have a very evil effect 
on the value of land in England ; and even the Duke of St. Albans 
said so in a letter to the Ttme^, I believe any alarm of the kind to 
be a complete delusion. But if it were otherwise, surely it cannot 
be denied that if we in Australasia can afford to supply you with 
sweet and wholesome meat at 6d. to 6id. a pound, there is in it the 
promise of a great boon to the poorer classes, and one that will be 
welcomed in every household. I was saying just now that there 
was strong prejudice to overcome ; and really, if you had to believe 
the butchers, you would imagine there was something dreadful and 
disgusting in the idea of eating frozen meat, forgetting how many 
millions of the human race even now subsist on frozen food for a large 
part of every year. I daresay some of you have read a lively and 
entertaining account which appeared last August in the DaUy News^ 
in which we were told of milk sold by the cubic foot, and wine sold 
in lumps like coal ; of the Gostinndi market-place, with its countless 
rows of oxen, pyramids of pigs, mountains of sheep and goats, sacks 
of little fish that rattled like walnuts, blocks of salmon and sturgeon 
cut out of the snow with axes, and sledge-loads of snow-white hares 
and reindeer lying as if asleep ; where the butcher made no dis- 
tinctions about his joints, but sold them in square blocks, and where 
the children gathered up the dust that fell upon the snow, for it was 
powdered^meat : or of another market-place in Canada where there 
were singed pigs standing upright, deer from the backwoods, 
obelisks of cod and haddock, and soUd milk in colunms. Even now 
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nearly 12 millions of the hmnan race are coDsaming a million tons 
of frozen food each year ; and the wonder will soon be that there 
ahonld be any prejudice about it in England. I ask you whether 
this new industry of ours is not a matter of national importance ? 
And I say again to-night, as I said in answer to the Duke of St. 
Albans* letter, that if the landowners and farmers of England are 
tempted far a moment to look askance at so noyel a competition 
from us, they ought to think how vast is the supply that must be 
had somewhere eyery year, and how much better it is for England 
that she should come to us for part rather than continue to be 
dependent on foreign countries for the whole. 

Before closing this paper, I ought not to omit one subject to which 
we in Australia and New Zealand may point with legitimate pride. 
Amidst the bustle of a great material prosperity we have not for- 
gotten the duty which every country owes to the education of its 
children. We have so munificent a provision for education, that if 
your expenditure in England were on the same level you woukL 
have to devote 25 millions a year to it ; and we have founded Uni- 
versities of which so young a people may well be proud. We recog- 
nise the truth of what the Times was saying only yesterday, that 
** at this moment education is the greatest question of the day; that 
there is no hold upon the millions except the appeal to their right 
reason, their healthy sentiment, and their sound information ; and 
that if all classes are not well-instructed and well-trained by the end 
of this century, then woe to the British Constitution of our fond 
idolatry." We know that this truth is not more essential in poUtics 
than in finance. And if you have trusted us with great sums, you 
will see, in what I am saying at this moment about the education 
of Australasia^ the surest element of our future power, and a material 
goarantee for the honest payment of the money you have lent us. 

Well, I am very sure that by this time I have exhausted all your 
patience ; and indeed I have only a few more words to say. If you 
have gone with me into all these details without distaste, you will 
be glad to know that I am not asking you to isJie them on my 
authority alone. For some time past I have been engaged in 
the investigation of financial questions with Mr. Mulhall, the 
well-known statistician, and it is to his friendship that I owe the 
figures on which this paper rests. I really was afraid that if I pre- 
sented them to you as my own you would thiuk I was 
"romancing ;*' and I knew you would be more satisfied if you could 
rdy for them on the guarantee of his name, where they have not 
be^ taken by myself firom official records. The statist is often 
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voted a bore, even by politicians who forget how much they are 
indebted for an insight into affairs to his patient industry and 
research ; but the bright way in which Mr. Mulhall presents his 
figures always makes them interesting. The statist records either 
the rise or the decay of nations ; and it is because the Boyal 
Colonial Institute best fulfils its mission when it looks at questions 
firom a national standpoint, that I have thought it would be pleasing 
to you to have such a poor picture as I could give, not of a single 
country, but of a group of Colonies, some of which were founded by 
men now in this room. My immediate purpose, I do not deny it, 
was to inspire a firmer confidence in our financial strength, and 
remove the fear that our public debt was getting too much for as. 
But I also had another aim. To Englishmen who think much upon 
afiairs, there can hardly be a more curious speculation than the 
one of what ultimate shape the connection between England and her 
Colonies will take, and whether these will bear themselves worthy 
of a high destiny. It is well, then, to mark from time to time what 
stages her great dependencies have reached, and what lessons there 
may be in the story for us all. But how wide must be our survey ! 
In one continent India must ever remain the most wondrous and 
fascinating monument to the genius of the men whom England 
sends forth to conquer the world : in another, the great Dominion 
beyond the Atlantic sweeps on to a dazzling future : in a third, the 
disaster of a day is avenged by victories which place in England's 
hands the destinies of Africa. And we too come from the other 
side of the earth to take our place in this marvellous company of 
nations. I often hear the reproach that we are not more separated 
from you by pur vanity and arrogance than we are divided among 
ourselves by narrow provincial jealousies, by conflicts of fiscal 
policy, by the very rivalries that have made us what we are. But 
all this will one day vanish in the " infinite azure of the past." If it 
is tme that we are divided among ourselves, it is not less true that 
we are united to England by her glorious traditions, by her immortal 
literature, by the example of her private life, by the political 
liberties which have been her precious gift to us ; above all, by 
loyalty to our Queen, and by love of country, that well-spring of all 
national virtue. So splendid an inheritance cannot but one day 
stifle petty and ignoble dissensions in our midst, as it will assuredly 
make us only more and more tenacious of our union with the 
fatherland. That union is our hearts' desire. It is maintained by 
the cordial relations which the Colonial Office preserves with ns, by 
the true goodwill of so many English statesmen, by the rule of 
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OoTemors like Lord Normanby and Sir Herotdes Bobinson, and 
(with only a few exceptions) by a generous public opinion : nor is it 
here, and in the presence of the Boyal Oolonial Institute, that I 
could forget how it is strengthened by the gracious interest of your 
illustrious President, and by the personidand practi<»l co-operation 
of men like our noble Chairman to-nighi May these genial, kindly 
empathies ever flourish ! So shall you join hands with us across 
the sea, and cherish the remembrance that we too, with yourselves, 
belong to England, and are citizens of the greatest Empire the 
world has ever seen. 

DiSCITSSIOH. 

Sir John Pope Hsnnesst, E.O.M.O., Governor of HongEong: 
My Lord Duke, I congratulate your Grace and the Oouncil on the 
paper we have just heard read. It is an auspicious opening for the 
session of 1882-88, for instead of the dry figures Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell feared might be rather tiresome, he has given us a paper not 
only of great practical value, but as entertaining a paper as was 
ever heard within the walls of this Institute. In what he has said 
I am reminded of my own little experience as a Colonial Governor 
in dealing with the investments of a Crown Colony. There was a 
time when, having some surplus funds in the Colony of Hong Eong 
to invest, it occurred to me, acting on the advice of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies — and I must say I never knew the Crown 
Agents to give an3rthing but good advice — that our surplus funds 
could be judiciously invested in the Australian Colonies instead of 
keeping them in the Hong Eong banks. Some of my local advisers 
mai some of the directors of the local banks objected to this. They 
brought forward the oft-repeated &llacies that have been so trium- 
phantly disposed of to-night. They said : The Hong Eong banks 
will give you five per cent., the Australian Government securities 
only four ; and look to the debt of the Australian Colonies compared 
with the population. That debt, they said, is increasing, and your 
investments will fall in value year after year. On principle, I do 
not, as a Crown Colony Governor, like investing public money in 
local banks, and knowing something of the population of Australia, 
believing it to be, for commercial energy, political strength, and 
wealth-producing power, unsxurpassed by any population in the 
world, I disregarded those warnings, and heartily approved of the 
suggestions of the Crown Agents that the Hong Eong surplus funds 
riiould be invested in Australian Government securities. Those 
investments were made in 1879. Have they declined in value year 
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after year? No; ihey have risen steadily in valne. Twelve 
thousand poonds was invested in the South Australian funds at 
94i ; similar amounts in the New South Wales and in the Victoria 
bonds, the former at 98} and the latter at 101^. That was in 
1879. I received to-day from the Grown Agents the present value 
of those investments. The South Australians have risen to 102, 
the New South Wales to 104i, and the Victoria investments to 
102i. In other words, the investments we have made in the Aus- 
tralian Government securities have increased the surplus funds of 
the Golony over which I preside. Now, I think I may venture to 
say this much also, that the paper read goes far beyond the bare 
financial question, and certainly the latter half of the paper deals 
with topics which should int^est everybody in this country. I 
never heard a more conclusive argument, an argument that un- 
doubtedly establishes what Sir Francis Dillon BeU aimed at — a 
firm confidence in the financial strength of Australia. What an 
instructive lesson it teaches us also as to the inestimable value of 
local self-government I must frankly confess I never listened to 
any statement for the last twenty years — since, in fact, in the 
House of Gommons I heard the famous Budgets of Mr. Gladstone 
— ^I never heard a financial statement dealing with national afiCeurs 
which excelled in clearness, force, and general interest, the state- 
ment we heard to-night from Sir Francis Dillon BelL 

Mr. H. MoNOBBiFF Paul : I feel this to be a most interesting and 
exhaustive paper which we have heard, and there can be very littie 
in the way of discussion to follow, because I cannot but think that 
all those present who have given attention to the subject must ac- 
knowledge that Sir F. Dillon Bell has thoroughly proved his case. 
It is a very easy matter, as has been done in certain financial ^[uar- 
ters, to point the finger at Australia and say, *' You are borrowing 
too quickly; you have done too much; you are going too fax/* 
But let those who point the finger endeavour to test the question of 
borrowing in the ordinary common-sense way. If anyone wants to 
borrow, the one who wants to lend naturally asks three questions, 
and, provided he can get answers satisfactory to himself, then he 
lends his money. He asks, gud the borrowing '*(!) On what? 
(2) for what ? and (8) by whom ? or who are you, the borrower ? " 
Well, Sir F. Dillon Bell has shown what the Australasian Golonies 
are ; on what the borrowing is to be ; and how the country is teem- 
ing with animal, vegetable, and mineral products. Into tiie details 
of these it is not necessary to go, because I take it that in the tables 
which Sir F. Dillon Bell has prepared and embodied in his paper. 
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full particulars will be given. But I will go farther with regard to 
the second question, and say, For what purpose ? Is it for wars, 
internecine or foreign ? Is it for spending and squandering money 
in a manner which has disgraced many countries which have so 
borrowed from England ? No. It is for the purpose of reproduc- 
tive and progressive works. Sir Francis Dillon Bell tells us that 
nigh 6,000 miles of railways have been made, while Hues of tele- 
graph cover the length and breadth of the land. Well, let anyone 
capitalise the amount of money involved in such works, and he will 
see what a large proportion it bears to the aggregate debt of the 
Colonies. Thirdly, By whom : that is to say, who are you that 
are going to borrow ? I say it is not an old man or a child ; it 
is a man in the vigour of manhood. The Colonies represent 
men in the vigour of manhood. We have not followed the 
idea of the American, who, when he wanted to found a township 
out west, took his grandfather with him for the purpose of opening 
up the new cemetery. We don't do that in the Colonies. I say 
our men are in the vigour of manhood, and their borrowing powers 
are not yet at their maximum. To explain one's meaning by a 
homely simile, if one man has an old horse for sale, and another 
man wants to buy it, he does not ask much for it, no matter how 
good its frame or pedigree, and so on. And why ? Because the 
borrowing power in that horse has not increased but diminished. It 
has been good, but is not so at the present day. But I repeat, the 
Australasian Colonies represent men in the full tide of manhood. 
Very often people say, ** Oh, the debt of the Colonies is far too 
mnch per head. It is a great deal more than that of the Mother 
Country." Well, let us see what that statement really means. I 
think the debt per head of the Mother Country is something like 
£22 10s., while the debt of the Colonies is about £3i per head. But 
in the Mother Country, in order to make a just comparison with 
the Colonies, you have to add the value of the railways, which, m 
the Colonies, formed a part of their debt. If you capitalise the 
amount spent on railways here, and add that to the national debt 
and divide the total by the population, instead of £22 10s. per head 
you get something like £40 per head, against the Colonial's £34 ; 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the proportions of the com- 
ponent parts of the population in the Colonies differ from those in 
the Mother-Country, the difference mainly consisting in the larger 
proportion which adult males bear to the aggregate in the Colonies 
I say, therefore, we need not bea fraid : if Great Britain can ** get 
along " with a debt all told of £40 per head, surely the Coloniea 
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may reasonably go on also with equal success at £84 per head. In 
connection with this question I believe there is a popular fallacy in 
the matter of comparing revenue and debt per head or otherwise. 
It is said by some, if your revenue bears a small proportion to your 
debt, you must be going very far wrong ; or conversely, if your 
revenue is something like a fourth or fifth of your debt you are all 
right. But if this test be applied to some of the Colonies, it will be 
found that their debt is six or seven-fold << that of their annual 
revenue, while countries like Peru exhibit a result apparently much 
more favourable, although their true financial position is known to 
be much worse." This argument leads therefore to a reductio ad 
abmrdum. What you want to look at is the taxable amount — the 
sum for which you can come upon the Colony or country to pay the 
debt with. Now, unfortunately in the Colonies we have no details, 
no statistics, whereby to decide that. In Great Britain we have. 
We know, for example, that there is a taxable amount of something 
like 600 millions sterling we can come upon on which to raise 
annual taxation in the event of its being required. But we have an 
instance of what can be done in the Colonies, for when the property - 
tax was lately imposed in New Zealand, it was freely met. Well, 
6d. in the pound income-tax is 2^ per cent, in Great Britain, and 
tlie property-tax in New Zealand is a halfpenny in the pound, or 
.say one-quarter per cent. It was easily and promptly paid, without 
:any arrears, without anyone going to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer two or three years after the amount is due, and handing in 
their quota ** for conscience sake." I say that you have an earnest 
of what the Colonies could do if placed in the position of being com- 
pelled to raise more revenue for the purpose of paying interest on a 
larger amount of debt. Now, the Stock Exchange here is a very- 
good gauger of the financial position of a country. Sir F. Dillon 
Bell has properly alluded to the position in which the Colonial 
stocks now stand. It will be in the recollection of many that when 
Victoria came to borrow on the London Stock Exchange, her Six per 
<3ents. were issued at a lower level than her Four per Cents, stand 
at this day. Does not that speak volumes ? Of course it must not 
be forgotten that the Colonial Stock Market is a very close one. 
One may term it a close borough. The Colonial Stocks are not in- 
ternational stocks. They do not afford that pabulum of speculation 
to many who desire to dip into Argentines, Egyptians, and Mutton 
Turks. I see around me several bankers in this room who would 
tell you that they very gladly lend upon the securities I have men- 
tioned, because they are ** liquid," and can be sold at a price at any 
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time. But when a panic comes upon the Stock Exchange our Colo- 
nial Stocks have not that facility. They are intrinsically infinitely 
better, but the market is much closer, and for that reason they are 
not widely known and dealt in. Did our Colonial Stocks possess 
that international character which the others have, there would be 
no difficulty about our borrowing five times as much as the amount 
in which the Colonies are now indebted to this and other countries. 
Mr. Stramgwats : I commence by congratulating Sir F. Dillon 
Bell on the consummate tact which he has evinced in bringing 
forward this question of the debt of the Australian Colonies in pro- 
portion to their resources, just at a time vhen the Australian 
Colonies, almost without exception, are about to appear as bor- 
rowers on the Exchange here. I do not think a more appropriate 
season could have been selected for this discussion. I see that 
South Australia is already a borrower, and other Colonies are 
following suit. Therefore I do not think we can do better 
than endeavour to throw light on this subject. Dealing with 
statistics is an extremely dry afiair, especially after dinner. I 
do not propose to follow Sir Francis Dillon BeU in the statistics 
he has laid before you. Some of them require careful considera- 
tion. As to others, I cannot follow them altogether; but as to 
some I have arrived at the same result from about the same sources. 
My information as to the figures and totals which I will lay 
before this meeting is derived from the latest statistics for the year 
1881, from AustraJian Parliamentary papers, and from the paper 
which was read by, I think, Mr. Brett, on the subject before the 
Institute of Bankers a short time ago. But before proceeding to 
that subject there is one matter at the close of Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell's paper which I cannot pass without taking exception ; that is, 
the singling out two Governors, and two alone, as the only Gover- 
nors who have apparently done any good to the Australian Colonies. 
I mean to say that when two persons are made conspicuous by their 
presence the natural result is that all others are conspicuous by 
their absence. That is the case here. I say tbose two Governors 
who have been mentioned, however much they may have done, have 
done comparatively little to promote the great prosperity of the 
Australian Colonies, which Sir F. Dillon Bell has so ably brought be- 
fore us. I say they have done comparatively little compared to their 
predecessors, who have borne the burden and the heat of the day, and 
who had not the compensating luxuries and large emoluments which 
the more modem Governors have had supplied to them. Therefore, 
looking back to the Colonies, as I can, for more than a quarter of a 
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century, I do feel that two men ought not to be brought forward 
conspicuously and all others ignored. I will not supply any 
deficiencies lest I fall into the same error. Turning to the material 
question before us, I will add a few figures, and they are totals only. 
I will venture to lay them before the meeting merely in my own 
fashion, and endeavour to put them in a comparatively light and 
airy way, so that they might be digestible after dinner without the 
aid of zoedone or any other liquids. Now, it has been stated by 
Mr. Paul that the Stock Exchange people are good judges of the 
securities of other countries. They may be, but my belief, how- 
ever, is that the Stock Exchange people are a regular set of hum- 
bugs. They are a regular set of gamblers. The most miserable 
security that you can put before the Stock Exchange is often treated 
by them as a good secnrity. If you put a good security — the divi- 
dends in which are paid to the day and the price of which does not 
fluctuate day by day — in which the Stock Exchange cannot make 
wild speculations, and consequently sometimes large profits, they 
dislike it. What they like best is a regularly bad security on which 
they can fireely gamble. They would infinitely prefer a new Electric 
Light Company to the best possible security that can be put 
before them. Why ? Talk about their being good judges ! They 
burnt their fingers with Turks, with Egyptians, with Spanish, and 
Greeks, and they would bum their fingers to-morrow if they had to 
deal with loans for Patagonia and other Uke places. The thing the 
stockjobbers dislike more than anything else is a good honest security 
on which a fixed interest or dividend is regularly and punctually 
paid. The question before us is as to the amount of the indebted- 
ness of the Australian Colonies. We need not care a straw about 
that. When these Colonies had no debts they were in the position 
of the man who had no creditors ; they had no friends ! But when 
a man has dipped into the pockets of every one of his Mends as 
deeply as he can, there is always a great number of people who are 
extremely anxious for his welfare. The same has resulted in respect 
to the Australian Colonies. Before they began to borrow money 
nobody knew where they were. They were placed somewhere on 
the other side of the world ; they were known chiefly as Botany 
Bay, a place to which people were transported, in many cases, too, 
transported for crimes which if they were committed in the present 
day and were taken before a poHce- magistrate, they would perhaps be 
sentenced to six weeks' hard labour, and if they were taken before a 
City alderman would very likely be discharged without a stain upon 
their character. If you refer to the old criminal law of England, 
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you will find there is very little exaggeration in that remark. But; 
when we began to issne bonds people began to take an interest ia 
OS. The South Australian Government Bonds are now above par, 
and so are those of several of the other Colonies. It generally 
happens when a Government loan for the Australian Colonies 
comes out, that some of my friends come to ask me something 
about it, and it is quite immaterial to them that my actual personal 
knowledge is confined to South Australia. They think me fully 
competent to advise them in respect to New Zealand bonds, or any 
other securities, just as well as any person who has resided in those 
Colonies. But when I come to examine into the details I find that 
they do not care whether the security is safe. What they want to 
know is — What is the lowest price at which they can safely tender ? 
They say, '' Do you think if I put in a tender at 98, that that will 
be taken ?" If I have an idea upon il 1 may tell them, but otherwise 
I leave them to find out from some other source. I mention these 
things to show that questions of the real and true value of 
Australian securities are of no importance whatever on the Stock 
Exchange. It may be the same of other securities. The question 
brought before us by Sir F. Dillon Bell, as to the power of the 
Australian Colonies to meet their present indebtedness, may safely 
be answered afi&rmatively. I prepared, after my own fashion, a set 
of figures on the subject which I will set before you. I group aU 
the Australian Colonies together, as Sir F. Dillon 3ell has done. 
Who are the AustraUan colonists, and what are they ? Look at the 
map before you. I will point out by way of parenthesis that New 
Zealand, in proportion to the whole of the Australian Colonies on the 
mainland, does not occupy so large a space on the map as it does in 
Sir F. Dillon Bellas paper. Now the people occupying that country 
have a public debt, as we are told, of 96 miUions sterling. Who 
are those people? They numbered altogether at the end of 
December last 2,885,000. They had a public revenue last year 
of ^^20,600,000. They imported £52,700,000, and exported 
ig48,868,000; nearly half of those imports were received from this 
country. 9,504,000 tons of shipping visited their ports. They had 
^,420 miles of railway open, and 1,817 miles in course of con- 
etruction. They had 29,400 miles of telegraph line open, which 
contained 49,119 miles of wire. They had 7,017,000 acres of land 
under cultivation. They had 1,246,000 horses, 8,692,000 cattle, 
78,964,000 sheep, and 999,500 piga Those figures show, I think, a 
tolerably good security ; but I have not finished yet The births were 
85*5 per thousand, and the deaths 18*96 per thousand. In respect 
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to those figures I must point out that they may not in fatore prove 
80 favourable as at present, because owing to the large immigration 
the proportion of persons in the prime of life in the Oolonies is 
greater now than it will be when the increase in the population 
depends to a greater extent on natural causes ; there may, however, 
be some other influences which will affect the result. The debt per 
head was £88 17s. 7d. and the taxation per head £2 188. Id. The 
exports were £17 8s. Id. per head, and the imports £18 19s. 5d* 
per head — ^that is, every man, woman, and child produced and 
sold articles to the value of £17 8s. Id., and every man, woman, 
and child purchased goods to the value of £18 19s. 5d., nearly half 
of which came from this United Kingdom. I now come to a point 
that Sir F. Dillon Bell has almost omitted, although he alluded to 
it in general terms. The Australian Colonies, on December 81 
last, had in hard cash in the banks more than 65 millions sterling. 
That was hard cash belonging to the colonists and held by the 
banks, which the banks were Uable to pay over at any time ; and 
the banks also held at that time, in coin and bullion, more than 10 
millions sterhng. Now, if you compare that with the population, 
you will see how very much more wealthy in proportion the popu- 
lation of Australia is compared to the people of this country. 
There is one other point. South Australia, on December 81 last, 
had a population of 298,000 ; and on June 80 last their deposits in 
the savings banks amounted to more than a million and a half 
sterling. I have been unable to obtain the savings banks returns 
of the other Colonies,- but I know that they are nearly as favourable 
as those of South Australia ; therefore these £65,000,000 of deposits 
in the banks will have to be increased by a very large amount, 
Blmosi pro rata according to the population of the other Colonies, and 
therefore the sum to be added to the £65,000,000 of deposits in the 
banks, to obtain the total deposits of the people of Australia in all 
the banks, wiU be very large. I will conclude by pointing out that 
the people of this country cannot find a better security for their 
money than by investing it in the securities of the Governments of 
the Australian Colonies ; and that they cannot do any greater good 
to themselves, and not only to themselves but to this country in 
which they live, than by aiding their best customers to thrive and 
develop the immense resources of those great Colonies. They can- 
not, in short, put their money to a better use than by lending it to 
and thereby assisting those who are engaged in building up another 
and a brighter England in the glorious climate of the sunny South. 
Mr. J. Dennistoun Wood : There are two questions which may 
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be considered in regard to the borrowing of money by the Colonies. 
The first is — ^Is it a wise thing for a person in England or any other 
country to lend money to the Colonies ? Secondly — How far is it 
wise for the Colonies to continue to borrow at the rate at which they 
have been borrowing of late ? Now, those two questions are alto- 
gether independent. It may be the case that the Colonies offer a 
very good security for the money lent. It may be a wise thing for 
the person who has money to lend, to lend it to the Colonies. But 
the other question is — Are the Colonies wise in continuing to borrow 
at the rate at which they have hitherto been doing ? I do not enter 
folly into the question. I do not profess to be a financier. But I 
will quote a few figures on the subject ; not to show that it is an 
unwise thing to lend money to the Colonies, nor even that is is un- 
wise in the Colonies to borrow at the rate at which they have been 
borrowing, but merely to point out that it is perhaps a subject for 
their consideration whether they should not be a little more cautioua 
in incurring debts than they have been of late. 

The Duke of Manchxstbb : Do you mean the increasing rate ? 

Mr. Wood : Yes : I mean^hether they should go on increasing* 
their debts at the rate at which they have been doing of late. The 
question is not of the insolvency of the Colonies, but of the taxation 
which the Colonies will have to bear if they continue to increase 
their debts. Now, Sir F. Dillon Bell said he would not refer to the 
public lands of the Colonies, as assets at all ; but he did refer to the 
revenue of the Colonies, and that revenue is to a great extent 
derived from the sale of Crown lands. The Crown lands are the 
capital of the Colonies, and the Colonies year after year are dis- 
posing of their capital — that is, their public lands — at a very rapid 
rate. I will refer to one or two Colonies only. The Colony of 
Victoria contains an area of 56,245,676 acres. At the end of 1880, 
of that pubho estate 12,652,527 acres had been alienated. Now, it 
may be said that there is still a vast quantity of Crown lands area 
undisposed of ; but it must be remembered that all the best land has 
been sold long ago. The lands in the vicinity of the seaboard and 
of the large towns, and most of the fertile soil, have long been dis- 
posed of, and the land remaining to be disposed of is comparatively 
the refuse of the public estate. The land, I say, has been disposed 
of at a rapid rate. Indeed, from the year 1886 to 1850 only 
354,000 acres were disposed of. Yiom 1851 to 1855, 1,458,583 acres 
were disposed of ; from 1856 to 1860, 2,144,999 acres were disposed 
of; from 1861 to 1865, 2,054,889 acres were disposed of. So 
that from the beginning of the Colonies to 1865 a trifle over six 
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millions of acres had been alienated, but we find that at the end of 
1881 more than twelve millions of acres had been disposed of. That 
is, within the period from 1865 to 1880 as much had been disposed 
of as had been during the whole previous existence of the Colonies. 
It would take too much time to go into the statistics of other Colonies, 
and it would scarcely be desirable to do so, because their statistics 
on this point scarcely lead to any just conclusion. If you look at 
the map of New South Wales, you see an immense tract of country. 
If you look at South AustraHa, you will find it is called by a mis- 
nomer *' South AustraHa,** seeing that it extends from the south 
right up to the north ; and if you look at it and compare it with the 
land sold, no doubt the area of the imsold land is very great, but 
practically the land in the centre of Australia for the present, or 
perhaps for a century to come, will be comparatively worthless. 
Who would like to buy it at five shillings an acre ? 

The Duke of Manchesteb : I would buy it myself. 

Mr. Wood : I will come to New Zealand. I find the area of that 
Colony is about 67 millions of acres, and of that area 15,417,727 
tu;res have been disposed of. Now, I will make some remarks on 
the public debts of the Australasian Colonies compared with their 
population and revenue. The public debts of the various 
<3olonies have been increasing at a very great rate. That is un- 
disputed. It would be idle to go into figures. But it may be said 
that, although the debts have been increasing very much, yet the 
population has been increasing at a still greater rate. If the debt 
which has been incurred has brought out emigrants directly or 
indirectly— that is to say, if the money has been expended directly 
in bringing out emigrants, or in making the country attractive, and 
so inducing persons to emigrate there — then, although the debt 
may be much greater than it was, still, on the whole, the debt per 
head is lower, and therefore the Colonies are not in a worse 
position as regards that debt than they were before. Well, that 
would be a good argument if supported by facts ; but the truth is, 
that the debt per head has been largely increasing. In Victoria in 

1878 the debt per head was £16 2s. 5d. ; in 1879 it was £28 17s. 
In New South Wales the debt per head in 1878 was £19 7s. ; in 

1879 it was £20 6s. lOd. In Queensland the debt in 1878 was per 
head £82 12s. Id. ; in 1879, £46 16s. 8d. In South Australia in 
1878 the debt per head was £10 19s. 7id. ; in 1879 it was £25 
Os. 2d. In Western Australia — ^the population of that Colony is so 
small that it is not worth considering. Well, I will give the 
figures if you like. The debt of Western AustraHa in 1878 v^3 
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£1 78. 2d. ; in 1879, JB12 lis. lOd. In Tasmania in 1878 the debt 
per head was £U ds. 6d. ; in 1879, £15 17s. 8d. In New Zealand 
in 1878 the debt per head was £86 17s. 6d. ; in 1879 it was 
£61 Ids. dd. All these figures I have taken from Hayter's Year- Book 
for 1880-81. (Mr. Hayter is the Government Statist of Victoria.) 
It may be said that, although the debt per head has increased, the 
debt, considered as equivalent to so many years' revenue, has 
diminished. The figures show that not only has the debt per head 
increased, but the debt, considered with respect to the amount of 
revenue, has also increased. That is, to say, it has increased in 
various instances from three to four years' revenue. 

Mr. Htde Clarke : I have just come from the Statistical Society, 
and am therefore rather prepared for the statements I have heard 
in this room with regard to the financial operations of the 
Colonies. It the more convinces me that we are under great 
obligations to Sir F. Dillon Bell for bringing the subject forward 
for consideration. I must humbly suggest that we require a great 
deal of instruction, and likewise so do our good friends in the 
Colonies. It is clear that the real nature of the financial problem 
is by no means understood. It is impossible for me at this late 
hour to go into these matters, but I may call attention to one or 
two of the things brought before us. It was only just now that we 
were told that the amount of the debt per head of the population of 
the Colonies has increased It seems to me that it must be in the 
Tery nature of things that the debt per head must increase if the 
requirements of civilisation — ^if I may call it so, such as outfit — 
are unsatisfied, and if the credit and resources of these Colonies 
continue to increase and the rate of interest to diminish. I have 
heard hkewise the surprising statement that one of the misfortunes 
of the Colonies is that a large amoimt of public land has been 
disposed of. Surely it will be a benefit when all is disposed of. 
We at Home have none. I was particularly glad to hear of one 
caution given by one of my predecessors with regard to the nature 
of these figures, and the necessity of looking into them when we 
profess to deal with them. Our good friends the statisticians 
are fond of comparing figures, merely because they are figures, 
when, in fEtct, they are incomparable. I should be inclined to 
place even a higher standard thim that which was assigned to the 
relative figures of the Colonies. To the 800 miUions of Home 
National Debt, if we want to compare it to the Australian Colonies 
or any country which applies its debt to pubHc works, we certidnly 
ought to add 1,000 miUions for public works ; and when we come 
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and compare the figure of 1,800 millions, we shall find that the 
Austrahan (Colonies have in no sense reached what may be called 
the natural limit of their requirements. We must remember that 
the Oolonies are engaged in providing themselyes i^ith an outfit, 
and that, with the progress of invention and mechanical genius, 
the requirements of any nation are far greater at the present 
moment than they have been at any former period in history. I 
have heard this evening a very good suggestion on one side as to 
the necessity of taking more care for maintaining the credit of the 
Colonies in this market On the other side I have heard some 
very surprising statements as to what is done on the Stock 
Exchange. There are men here who know perfectly well, and they 
will be surprised to hear that a good security is not of value in this 
market — ^the greatest market in the world, where Consols stand at 
the highest price. There is, however, another thing, as has been 
pointed out by previous speakers : that is, that besides the require- 
ments of security, you require for all commodities the requirements 
of currency. How is it to be expected that a banker, of all men, 
is to go and advance money on every good security which is not 
readily realisable at the moment it is required, and which is a 
lock-up. Why, very naturally, the banker or anyone else would 
advance on an inferior security or commodity which can be taken 
to the market. Now, all these things are for the practical con> 
sideration of gentlemen like the honourable gentleman who has 
addressed this meeting, to place the requirements of the Colonies 
in harmony with the requirements of the market here, so that the 
Colonies may enjoy the benefit of the high credit to which they are 
entitled. I have the opportunity of seeing a great many persons 
who want information on these subjects as capitalists, and I am 
sorry to say that the information desired is not available, and not 
to be found in public places in the City, as it ought to be. The 
greatest mistakes and prejudices prevail among the public at 
home and abroad on these subjects. Therefore, when this paper 
comes into print it will do a great deal of good for the common 
cause. 

Sir Saul Sauusl, KC.M.G. : I had no intention of addressing 
this meeting, but I cannot resist saying a few words, particularly 
with reference to the remarks of Mr. Dennistoun Wood. Before 
doing so, however, I must thank Sir Francis Dillon Bell for the 
able, instructive, and exhaustive paper which he has read to-night. 
If anything were wanting to show the necessity of such a paper, 
it would be the remarks made by Mr. Wood this evening. I am 
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sorry Sir F. Dillon Bell did not read the figures which are 
contained in his paper, for had he done so, Mr. Wood would not 
have had occasion to quote those he did, for nearly all of them are 
contained in the paper which many of us have in our hands. One 
observation made by Mr. Wood calls for notice. He says that the 
Colonies are using their land revenue for the purpose of meeting 
current expenditure. This to a certain extent, I am prepared to 
say, is correct, but only to a certain extent, and that, I believe, can 
be fully justified. Sir F. Dillon Bell has told us that out of 
dg21 ,000,000 revenue which the Colonies raise, £5,000,000 are from 
land ; but let me tell you the whole of that amount is not derived 
from land sales. A very large portion of it is from the rents of 
those lands, from licenses to depasture stock, and from other 
sources in ccmnection with them. No doubt a large amount is 
derivable from land sales, but it should be borne in mind that there 
is a large sum expended in the permanent improvement of the 
country, which is larger than that received from the sale of land. 
I am speaking now of public buildings, roads, bridges, and works 
of a like character, the cost of which is defrayed out of current 
revenue, and amounts to a sum far in excess of the amount 
realised from land sales, and for which purpose money is in most 
countries borrowed, not even excepting Great Britain. Mr. Wood 
and others have spoken as though the land walked away when it was 
sold, and as though it did not remain in the country ; — ^the land is 
there, and by passing into private hands is made productive and 
improved in value, and whenever the time shall come and the 
necessity arise that the State may require additional revenue to 
meet the interest on the public debt, or for other purposes, then 
the lands of the country, which have been increased in value by 
the construction of railways and other public expenditure, willv by 
a proper, justifiable, and equitable system of taxation, have to bear 
the burdens which the requirements of the State demand. What 
idle talk it is to speak about the land as though it passed away for 
ever when the Government sold it! The land in the United 
Kingdom is taxed for State purposes. In the United States of 
America, they sell their land in much the same way that we do in 
the Colonies ; there, after the land has become private property 
and is made fproductive,] it is subject to taxation, as land is here. 
Sir F. Dillon Bell's paper requires much longer consideration than 
I am sure any of us have been able to give it to-night. It deals 
with a question of great interest to the investing public and the 
Colonies, and I should be glad if we had more time to discuss it. 
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I trust, howeyer, it will get a wide circulation, when the infor- 
mation it imparts cannot fieul to be beneficial We have heard 
from Mr. Paul what people generally do when they want to lend 
their money : he might have added that when they lend to States, 
they do not look much to whether they will ever be paid the 
principal or not, but are most anxious to ascertain whether they 
will receive the interest regularly. In lending to the Colonies they 
are not dealing with Turks, Egyptians, or the small Eepublics of 
South America, but with their own countrymen, upon whose 
honour they can depend ; and if the interest is regularly paid, as 
most assuredly it ever will be, there will never be any difficulty 
about the principal, as the securities will always be saleable in the 
open market. Those who have had money to invest and have been 
wise enough to purchase Colonial Bonds, are not only getting a 
splendid return by way of interest, but they have by their con- 
fidence materially tended to the promotion of the progress of the 
Colonies and the wealth of the Empire. What has been the effect 
of this lending to the Colonies ? As has been truly said, it has 
afforded the means for construction of something approaching 6,000 
miles of railway. Here is a reahsable asset at once, supposing the 
country should desire to reaHse it. Here is a substantial security 
for the money lent to the Colonies. But in lending to Govern- 
ments it is not so much a question of security as of confidence and 
the resources of the borrowing country. Those who have listened 
to the paper, and those who will hereafter read the author's figures, 
will see clearly made out that the Colonies will be able to pay the 
interest on their public debt, or on any future debt that they may 
require to contract. I am sorry to say that a section of the press 
has taken the view that the Colonies are exceeding their borrowing 
powers. It appears to me there is a want of knowledge as to what 
those powers really are. They look only to the size of the popu- 
lation as compared with the amoimt of their indebtedness, which 
in this case is no criterion, as although the number of people is 
small, the wealth and resources of the Colonies are greater than 
many older countries whose population is much larger. Every 
mile of railway made in the Colonies provides for the settlement of 
a larger number of people, who will consume and use the products 
and manufEu^tures of this country. Sir F. Dillon Bell informs us 
of the marvellous fact, which I must confess is difficult to realise, 
that when the Queen ascended the throne, only forty-five years 
since, the trade of the United Kingdom was not so great as that of 
the Australasian Colonies at the present time. Nothing can show 
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more clearly the wonderfol progress made. The Colonies have a 
great fatnre before them, and those who desire to strengthen 
the connection between the Mother Country and her Colonies 
should endeavour by every means in their power to raise their 
credit and promote tiiat progress which will be so greatly beneficial 
to the Empire at large. 

Mr. R A. Magfib : I am glad to see your Grace in the chair. In 
regard to the paper I will only say this, that the applause at its 
close showed how much it was appreciated. I saw in that apprecia- 
tion not merely regard for the importance of the subject and a 
deep-felt interest as a matter of curiosity, but there was a thorough 
ring throughout the paper thoroughly in accord with the feelings of 
the members of this Institute. With regard to the land question, 
we were told that an emigrant pays in three years as much taxes as 
would cover the expenses of his being carried out to thj9 Antipodes. 
What an argument is that in favour of the system, as the amount 
received for the sale of the land is recovered again by importing the 
labourer ; and if you import labourers they will pay iJie cost in three 
years. They are thus benefiting the Colonies, and making them 
more valuable every year ; and besides that, we make more secure 
the solidarity of the Empire. It is time for it now. The whole 
Empire is warming in affection to the Mother Country. Let us do 
all we can to accelerate that union, which will be a benefit to man- 
kind and this great Empire. Let me ask a favour of Sir F. Dillon 
Bell. Why should this important paper be read merely in this hall ? 
Why should not such men as the reader of this paper be invited to 
come to Edinburgh and Glasgow ? and we will give them as hearty 
a reception as this enthusiastic audience has accorded Sir Dillon Bell 
this evening. 

Mr. W. MiLLEB : I rise to echo the sentiment expressed by Sir 
fVancis Dillon Bell, that the public lands of the Austrahan Colonies 
arei in reality the common and rightful heritage of the great British 
nation. As a Canadian, I hope that such a sentiment is largely felt 
throughout the Dominion ; and I trust that in our South AMcan 
and South Asian and Austrahan Colonies the same feeling of loyalty 
and devotion in regard to the general interests of this Empire — of this 
conunonwealth as a whole— may long continue to flourish, and may 
ere long bear substantial fruit. We have in Austraha, say, two 
thousand miUion acres of disposable common land, and we have at 
least the same quantity in Canada. In South Africa we may 
probably have half that quantity. Now, this immense hereditament 
I hope will one day be legislated for by a truly Imperial Parliament. 
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I trust the day will come when we shall no longer see Parliament 
occupying itself with such paltry provincial questions as those re- 
lating to cemeteries, or waste lands in Ireland or in Scotland ; nay, 
that we shall have parliamentary legislation not so much even in the 
sense of any nationalisation of the land as in that of an imperialisa- 
tion of the land of the commonwealth ; and that, before it be too 
late, we shall have our EngUsh statesmen awake and anxiously alive 
to the pohcy of making the very best of our vast Imperial heritage 
in the interest and on the behalf of this great British nation. There 
is now, I regret to say, exhibited by poUticians at the head of public 
afhirs in the various Colonies of the Empire (through a rapid growth 
of sectional and provincial interests) too eager a desire to make 
capital for the population of our various separate Colonies out of the 
aHenation from public control of those common imperial lands to 
which I refer. Sir Saul Samuel has taken up the cudgels by 
anticipation in favour of New South Wales ; but that Colony we 
know full well derives nearly all its revenue from a rather un- 
scrupulous use of those common lands which ought to be devoted 
really to the Empire. I do not say that the Australians are not 
perfectly right, so far as their own interests are concerned, to take 
advantage of the present state of things, our English politicians 
having told them, " Do as you like with the Imperial common lands 
of the Colony you govern ; we don't want to be troubled with them." 
Nay, did we not see lately the Government of Canada come here 
offering almost in so many words to give us free trade and surrender 
the Dominion's public lands to the Empire, on condition that we 
should build an iron road across Canada to the Pacific as a great 
highway towards England's Asian and AustraUan possessions? 
But not one of our very wise poUticians had the courage to propose 
to spend a few millions upon that important Imperial work, and the 
consequence is that, while this great enterprise was being scouted 
by all the London capitalists and bankers, as well as by many of 
our public men and journalists, and notably through economic and 
statistical articles in the Times, and almost every other influential 
English newspaper and periodical, a few Canadian merchants have 
had the courage to take up and prosecute this patriotic scheme, and 
— chiefly by the sale of immense tracts of Imperial pubhc land 
which the British Government authorised Canada to give the 
syndicate for the construction of this railway— it is estimated that 
these gentlemen will make at least ten miUions of money out of 
what should have been a great national and Imperial undertaking. 
I therefore ask whether we are to allow such a state of things to be 
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continued 9 Are we to allow vast Imperial public lands, of which 
great part remain still unalienated, to be frittered away in the 
future as in the past for the sake of provincial and sectional 
interests 9 I do not accuse any politicians in this room, but it is a 
well-known &ct that Colonial statesmen manipulate the spending, 
if not mis-spending, of our vast Imperial landed fortune on their 
political requirements, just in the same way, and with pretty much 
the unsatisfactory results to their principals — the trustful British 
people — ^which a preceding speaker has represented the Stock 
Exchange folks to follow and arrive at in manipulating the capital 
that has been, or may be, entrusted to their care by a confiding 
British people. This is a very large question, however, which we 
have under discussion, and I will not occupy you longer to the 
exclusion of other speakers who may wish to bring their views 
to-night before the meeting. 

Mr. Hablam : After the able paper listened to this evening, and 
learning the great resources of our Australian Colonies, I think we 
have a great deal to be proud of. We have been informed of the 
wonderful progress of the wool trade, and the trade in frozen meat 
has been alluded to as rising in importance and value. Now, 
although meat is a small matter to-day, yet I predict that in a few 
years' time it will be one of the most important items of export from 
the Colonies. When we look back to the Paris Exhibition and see 
the attempts made there in the improvement of reMgerating 
machinery, and when we saw machines of six times the cubic feet 
capacity, and doing a small amount of fractional work, and see the 
machines now bringing over 200 tons of meat within only one-sixth 
of the former space, I think it may be safely asserted that by the 
development of this powerful refrigerating machinery meat wiU be 
brought to England at a very low rate indeed. When we look back 
a few years, and see the experiments made by Mr. MacHenry, you 
find their machinery bringing over 50 tons of meat, and compare it 
with the machines of the present day, it is astounding ; and while 
ships bring over four times the quantity of meat, they consume 
something like 50 per cent, less fuel. In face of these &cts, when 
we see what science has done for us, I think we may look upon this 
important industry as one of the coming things ; and, by a parity of 
reasoning, it is an additional security for the hopes cherished to- 
night that the British public — alluding to the vast resources of the 
Colonial Empire — ^may take courage. 

Mr. Frederick Youno : I did not intend to take any part in the 
discussion, but the reference made by Mr. Dennistoun Wood to a 
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(Colony which he spoke of as of so little importance as Western 
Australia, that it was scarcely worthy his attention, has induced me 
to ask the indulgence of the meeting for one moment while I make 
some allusion to it. I lately received a letter from a correspondent 
of mine in that Colony on the progress of Western Australia, from 
which I will, with your permission, read an extract : ** This Colony 
is now making rapid strides towards a start in the race of Australian 
Colonies, and my own opinion is that suddenly we shall find our> 
selves famous. . . . Immense tracts of the Eimberley district have 
been leased for squatting purposes, and shortly more frequent com- 
munication will bring this vast territory into the world ; and there is 
little doubt it will hold its own with other settlements. A telegraph 
line from Northampton to Boeboume, a distance of about 700 miles, 
will be undertaken shortly. This progressive step will be of great — 
I may say inestimable — benefit to the Colony at large, and especially 
to the various districts through which it will pass — ^viz., the Mur- 
chison, Shark's Bay, Gascoigne, Lyndon, Exmouth Gulf, Ashburton, 
and Fortescue dis^cts, all of which are in course of settlement." 
After what has been said by Mr. Wood about Western AustraHa, I 
thought it right to bring this extract before the meeting, because it is 
well known that we are always most anxious in this Institute to get 
at the truth, if we can, by discussion and interchange of opinion, 
about any and every portion of the Colonial Empire. Before I sit 
down I will only fiuiiher say, that in his admirable paper Sir F. 
Dillon Bell has clearly shown that a so-called pubhc debt in an 
English Colony is chiefly a debt in the sense that English investors 
should be very much indebted to Colonial enterprise for affording 
them so pre-eminently profitable, and at the same time so absolutely 
safe, an investment. 

The Duke of Manchester: I am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Young, for giving so flattering an account of the Eimberley 
district in Western Australia, of which I am happy to say I am 
myself one of the earliest squatters. With regard to the interesting 
paper read, I certainly shall not attempt to make any remarks upon 
it, for nothing that I could say could enforce more strongly or state 
more plainly what Sir F. Dillon Bell has so amply laid before you, in 
a paper which I am sure you will agree with me deserves the very 
high encomium which has been passed upon it by Sir John Pope 
Hennessy . I will therefore do no more than ask you to express your 
thanks to Sir Francis Dillon Bell for the able and interesting paper 
which he has read to you. 

Sir Francis Dillon Bell : Only one word, my Lord Duke, to 
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say with what pleasure I have heard the remark which has fallen 
from your Grace, and the generous appreciation by those present of 
my poor efforts to lay an interesting story before them. One word 
Mr. Strangways will allow me to say. I regret very much that the 
reference I made at the end of my paper has offended him. I can 
only say that I in no way referred to Lord Normanby or Sir Hercules 
Eobinson in the sense which he conveys ; and the manner in which 
Sir J. Pope Hennessy has been pleased to refer to my paper, and 
the presence of Sir Henry Barkly and other Governors here to-night, 
show that they are not the men to take any such offence as Mr. 
Strangways has done. Mr. Strangways has, in fact, entirely mis- 
understood the sense in which I spoke. I did not so much as think 
of the small motives which evidently he had in his mind as being 
those which actuate Governors, namely, that they go to their 
Governments to see what they can do for the particular Colony over 
which they rule. My idea was far higher. I named two of the 
Governors now ruling over Colonies possessing responsible Govern- 
ment, who are both friends of mine, and who have been conspicuous 
for successfully carrying on the Parliamentary system there ; and I 
pointed out how much men like them contributed by their rule to 
maintain the union between England and the Colonies of which I 
was speaking. But nothing could have been further from my inten- 
tion than to detract from the merits of men like Sir Henry Barkly, 
Sir J. Pope Hennessy, Sir George Bowen, and many other Governors 
whose names, though not mentioned by me, are well known in the 
Colonies for the work they have done and are still doing for the same 
object — the preservation of that union. I tender to you all my 
hearty thanks for the patience with which you Hstened to me 
to-night, and to your Grace for having been so kind as to preside. 

Sir Alkxandeb Galt, G.C.M.G. : I think we cannot do better 
than propose a vote of thanks to his Grace for presiding over us, and 
for the kindness which he is always ready to extend to the meetings 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute. 
The vote was passed unanimously. 

The Duke of Manchesteb : I am extremely obliged to you for 
ff iftkiTig the proposal, and I can only say that it gives me very great 
pleasure to come here and meet colonists whom I have seen in 
distant parts of the Empire, and who have invariably shown me 
ihe very greatest kindness and hospitality. 
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SECOND OEDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Grosvenor Gallery Library, on Tuesday, 12th December, 1882, 
Sir Alexandbb Galt, G.C.M.G., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The HoNoiuBY Sbobetaby read the minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that since 
the last meeting 88 Fellows had been elected, viz., 14 resident, and 
19 non-resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

The Bev. Brymer BelcheVf M,A,<, J. StewaH Clarhson, Esq,, G. G. 
Dick, E$q,, WiUia/m Dorme, Esq,, J, M, Orcmt, Esq., Eme$t Heathfield^ 
Esq,, John Holdsworth, Esq,, Ebenezer Homan, Esq., Kenric B. 
Murray, Esq,, John B, Orr, Esq,, H, W, Pemberton, Esq,, Oordon 2>. 
Peters, Esq,, Major- General Arthur M. Rainey, Robert Whyte, Esq, 

Non-resident Fellows — 

Thomas Attenhorough, Esq, (Melhoume), Hon, Robert Campbell^ 
M,L,C, (New Zealand), John Connell, Esq,, M,L,A. {Barbados), Philip 
C, CorJc, Esq, (Grenada), D. C, Cu/rrie, Esq, (Cape Colony), Walter 
Duncan, Esq, (South Australia), C, J, Engledow, Esq, (Grenada), Henry 
Gadsford, Esq. (New Zealand), A, 0. Grant, Esq., (Queensland), H. P. 
Henty, Esq. (Melbourne), Edward Lee, Esq, (New South Wales), T. W, 
G. Moir, Esq. (Cape Colony), John Pagan, Esq, (Gold Coast), H. P. 
Plummer, Esq, (British Guiana), J.Purvis Russell, Esq, (New Zealand) , 
G. D. Stonestreet, Esq. (Cape Colony), Henry SuUivan, Esq, (Mel- 
bourne), Henry E. Thome, Esq, (Barbados), P, B, S, S, Wrey, Esq.^ 
(Cape Colony), 

Donations of books, maps, &c., made to the Library since the last 
Ordinary General Meeting were also announced. 

Mr. Fbedebiok Young (Honorary Secretary) : The duties of 
my position are at all times of a varied character. I have now and 
then to make pleasing communications at our meetings ; but on 
this occasion, I am sorry to say, one devolves upon me which is 
not quite so much so. Three weeks ago, when His Grace the Duke 
of Manchester presided here, he told me he hoped to be present 
this evening, but I regret to inform you that I have just received 
a letter from him in which he expresses his inability to attend and 
preside at the present meeting. Urrder these circumstances I had 
to look round and find a chairman instead of his Grace, and I am 
happy to be able to announce that one of our Vice-Presidents, Sir 
Alexander Gait, has kindly consented to occupy the Duke's place. 
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The Chairman : I have now the honour to call upon the Bishop 
of Saskatchewan to be kind enough to give us the address which he 
has promised with reference to that very interesting region over 
which he acts as Bishop. The Bishop will, I am sure, receive at 
your hands a most cordial reception. He belongs to that admirable 
class of men who precede others in penetrating into the wilder- 
ness of distant lands, and who are animated by the sole desire of 
doing good to their fellow-men. 



THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES OP CANADA. 

I cannot help saying that it is a source of peculiar pleasure to 
me to have the honour of addressing a London audience on 
this subject under the presidency of Sir Alexander Gait. That 
is a name well known in Canada, and highly respected, esteemed, 
and honoured, as it is widely and thoroughly known. I have 
had a great experience during the last twenty-four years in work 
in Canada. My experience may be divided into three sections 
of time, of about equal length. For the first eight years I was 
engaged in Ontario (or Canada West, as it was at that time called) 
in the work of the Church ; for the second eight years I was 
engaged in the Bed River Settlement (that is a section of the 
country now known as Manitoba) in the capacity of Archdeacon of 
Assiniboine — as Manitoba was then called — and Warden and 
Divinity Professor of St. John's College, diocese of Rupertsland, 
under tiie Lord Bishop of Rupertsland, who was my class-fellow in 
King's College, in the University of Aberdeen ; the third section of 
the time I have passed as Bishop of Saskatchewan. So that my 
experience, you observe, commences in Ontario, and goes on to 
Manitoba, and then goes feurther West, until it is bounded by the 
Bocky Mountains. 

Now, we are about to consider a very important question, not 
merely with respect to emigration, which is attracting so large a 
share of the public's attention at the present moment, but with 
respect to another matter, and one that to my mind has always 
been of first-rate importance, viz., the question as to whether our 
British emigration is to be directed to the United States or to the 
Dominion of Canada. Now, Sir, for a very large number of years, 
as I have no doubt you and others like myself have been made 
painfully aware, Canada, as it was then called, did not offer to the 
emigrant the same advantages as the United States. I speak with 
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reference to the soil, and to that only. You know, Sir, that Canada 
was a heavily-timbered country ; if a man came from England to 
settle there he had a great straggle to enter upon. He had to cut 
these heavy trees, and when that was done he had to remove the 
stumps. Now, it took him some eight or ten years of his best 
working days to clear his farm, unless he had capital ; and for the 
most part those agricultural people who emigrate have only the 
capital of energy and strength of body, but they have not as a rule 
any great amount of money ; and all this time the agents of the 
United States were industriously — and I say from their point of 
view rightly — ^pointing out to the British emigrant that if he would 
only give up his predilections for British rule and come over to the 
United States, he would there find magnificent prairies with no 
trees to uproot and with a virgin soil — a soil that had only to be 
touched, so to speak, by the plough this year, and next year there 
would be an abundant harvest. The result of such an appeal was, 
that tens of thousands of our British people have during many 
years past been pouring over into the United States. With what 
result ? They have not only largely added to the resources and 
capabilities of that country, but as a rule they have ceased to be 
British subjects, and have become subjects of the United States. 
Now, I do not in the least degree find fault with the American 
people about this. I shall by-and-by point out to you what I think 
are the true principles upon which we ought to view this question. 
Meanwhile, I say that I, for my part, take great pride and pleasure 
in observing the magnificent development of tiie United States. 
Who are these people ? They are, so to speak, of our own kith and 
kin. They are Anglo-Saxons, like ourselves. They come from tiiat 
grand stock which dominates the world — the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
and need you wonder that any section of the Anglo-Saxon race 
placed upon that splendid continent, with its inexhaustible material 
resources, and carrying with them the training and the love of 
liberty that they had necessarily inherited by the very fact that 
they have breathed the air of England — can you wonder that in the 
course of a series of years, which may be measured by the lifetime 
of a single individual, they have risen firom the position of a 
struggling Colony to a great State, possessed of all those resouroes 
which make a nation prosperous in peace and formidable in war, 
and that they have succeeded in writing a page in history which 
will to the end of time be read with an all-absorbing interest as 
proof of the great energies of that race of people from which they, 
in common with ourselves, have sprung ? But while all this is 
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perfectly true, it is equally true that there is a distinctioii between 
the United States and the Dominion of Canada. Indeed, there is a 
great distinction. I grant yon that the people of the Dominion and 
the people of the United States are equally animated by the love 
of liberty. We all love free thought and free speech, and a free 
platform such as the one on which I have now the honour to stand, 
and a free press — that great palladium of a nation's liberties—and 
a free pulpit, and last of all, a free and open English Bible. We 
all love these things ; and there is still a distinction between ua. 
The people of the United States, with all their fondness for liberty^ 
have not, I apprehend, that distinctive fondness for the supremacy 
of law and order which so materially marks out the people oi' 
England and of England's Colonies. Therefore it is that I desire 
to see our people who love the laws of England oome to the 
Dominion of Canada, where they would still remain under that 
grand old flag which for a thousand years has braved the 
battle and the breeze, where they would still remain subject to 
British law, where they would still be taught, from their very 
infancy, to love, honour, and respect that British Constitution 
which really and truly is the great safeguard of that liberty which 
has been handed down to us from generation to generation, and 
which we, in common with our fathers, so warmly love and revere. 
I desire, and so do you, to see our people, in short, remain &ithfu] 
subjects of Her Most Oracious Majesty Queen Victoria. Now, we 
have no jealousy whatever in reference to the United States. For 
my part, I wish to apply the same principle, with reference to our- 
dealings with them as a nation, as I like to see applied in rcfereuce^ 
to dealings between man and man. I think that true ambition ia 
a noble thing, and not to be condemned. I like to see a man in 
private life trying to rise ; but I heartily detest seeing a man trying 
to advance himself by an effort to pull another man down. I like 
to see him rise, not by seeking to injure his competitor, but by 
seeking honourably to gain the victory, and by outstripping him in 
the race of life. So let it be in reference to these great nations. 
Let us emulate each other only in trying which will most benefit 
the great brotherhood of man. 

Let us look at this Question of the North- West Territory. What 
a difference there is between these territories to-day and when I 
first went to them, in 1866 1 I took my journey from Western 
Canada by Lakes Huron and Michigan to Milwaukee, thence by 
rail to the Mississippi, reaching St. Paul by steamer, thence by 
rail to St. Cloud, which was then the nearest railway station to 
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Winnipeg — a distance of 460 miles. We crossed over firom St. 
Cloud by stages to this point on the Bed Biver, where I met the 
waggons, and we went along the course of the riyer, camping out 
every night. We passed through the Sioux country, only four 
years after the great massacre in Minnesota. I sometimes felt a 
little anxious in my^tent, knowing I had my wife and my three 
children with me, and that some of the savages might be lurking 
about the country. However, we arrived at Winnipeg, which was 
then a little handet of 200 people. It was situated on the banks 
of the Bed Biver, and was the head-quarters of the country. The 
Bed Biver Settlement was noted for the wonderful fertility of its 
soil. It has the richest soil I have ever seen. I have known 
sections of the country produce for a succession of years forty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, without any manuring or farming 
of a skilfal character whatever, and I believe to this day that 
some parts of the country are equally. productive. I found the 
climate wonderfully healthy, and snow falling in the beginning of 
November and lying all the winter, without any January thaw, or 
any of that terrible slush in the streets which is so hostile to good 
health and comfort. I had occasion once to address a large 
audience, the great majority of them being Scotch people, and as 
I am a Scotchman myself, I have a little insight into some of the 
leading characteristics of my countrymen, and one of these is 
economy. Well, I told that large audience there was one par- 
ticular reason why I should recommend Scotchmen without delay 
to hasten out and take possession of Manitoba. I pointed out 
that the snow fell about the 1st of November, that it lay all 
through the winter in a powdery, clean state, and did not disappear 
until the end of March. Now, I said, if only you have your boots 
well blacked on the 1st of November, there will not be the slightest 
necessity to spend a penny in blacking until the end of March. If 
that is not a good and sufficient reason for my brotherhood coming 
out to join me, I fail to be able to find one. 

The town of Winnipeg was then a very small village indeed, 
and there were no churches or schools at the time in it, and I think 
I preached the first sermon there under peculiar circumstances. 
There was no church nearer than the cathedral, of which I was 
the rector. It was two miles distant. But I found there was a 
large store in the centre of the town of Winnipeg, with an upper 
room which was slightly built. J held a committee-meeting of 
gentlemen, and we came to the conclusion that we might hold a 
service in this room ; but as there was a possibility of a break- 
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down, it was suggested that it would be prudent to put a few props 
on Saturday night to be used as supports. I remember on one 
particular Sunday evening we had a great crowd, and as I was 
about to begin the service, one of the committee stepped up to 
me, and with anxious countenance informed me that they had 
forgotten to put the props up last night. I did feel anxious, and 
answered, ''It is too late now; if you say anything about it we 
shall have a panic ;" and just as the people rose at the end of the 
service the main beam did crack, but providentially it did not 
break through. That was the last service we ever held in that 
upper room. 

Time went on and matters progressed ; and by-and-by it became 
evident that these North- West Territories would form a great 
acquisition for the Dominion of Canada. We had a great states- 
man, and have him still, in Canada — Sir John Macdonald — and 
he formed the splendid idea of uniting all the great Canadian 
Colonies in one confederation. He is one of those flEtr-seeing 
statesmen who look well into the future, and he knew that, unless 
we could consolidate by confederation these isolated provinces and 
territories, in process of time they would one by one merge into 
the United States of America. Now this theory of confederation 
has been more than a theory — ^it has become a glorious success. 
I look forward to the time when it will be universally acknow- 
ledged — I do not know what representatives of other Colonies 
there may be here, but I say it in all the fulness of the convictions 
of an honest heart, that it will be universally acknowledged — that 
the Dominion of Canada is really and truly the brightest of all the 
many jewels that adorn the British Crown. Now, about this time 
the Bed Biver rebeUion took place ; I was in the settlement during 
that period, and was two or three times in considerable danger. 
You are aware of the circumstances of that rebellion, and how the 
unhappy death of Thomas Scott roused the feelings of the people 
of Ontario, the result of which was the expedition to the Bed 
Biver to put down the rebeUion, which led to the coming into note 
of that brave officer Colonel Wolseley. I remember, when he 
reached the Bed Biver with his troops, how we admired the manner 
in which he conducted the expedition ; even to our non-military 
eye there was nothing more to be wished. I cannot look back 
upon that time, when I met him, without interest, because it was 
the first of those exploits which have followed each other in such 
rapid succession, the last one being the greatest of all. I had the 
pleasure to be present when the then Colonel, now Lord Wolseley, 
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was cordially received by bis Sovereign and the English people at 
the close of the Egyptian expedition ; and I conld not help thinking 
that he, and the g^ant soldiers he so ably led, showed, on the 
one hand, a capacity for command, and, on the other, a brilliancy 
of execution, worthy of the choicest days of the English army, and 
worthy of those times when, on the bloody decks of Trafalgar, and 
on the field of Waterloo, the great tide of despotism was snccessfoUy 
rolled back. 

Then it became evident that this great country was to be the 
home of a vast population, and that by-and-by the people would 
pour in to colonise it ; and so the diocese of Rupertsland, which 
at that time was an impossible jurisdiction, became divided, and 
the western part of it came under my charge. I do not propose to 
dwell upon questions of a missionary character, but I refer to this 
fact as giving an indication of the reason why I have had experience 
of the country concerning which I am to speak to-night. 

I would speak more particularly about this great Saskatchewan 
country of the North- West Territories. With special reference to 
the Saskatchewan river itself, it flows in two branches from the 
Bocky Mountains for 500 miles ; these unite near Prince Albert, 
and this united volume rolls on to Lake Winnipeg for 500 miles 
more. I suppose that the river Saskatchewan is navigable for 
about one thousand miles, in round numbers. It reaches Lake 
Winnipeg, the waters of which are discharged by the Biver Nelson 
into Hudson Bay. The Nelson river is 400 miles long, with a de- 
scent of 710 feet from the surface of the lake, or two feet per mile, 
and its volume is four times the volume of the Ottawa at the 
capital. This river connects the waters of Lake Winnipeg with 
those of the Hudson Bay, and there is a railway being formed from 
Lake Winnipeg to Churchill on Hudson Bay. It is an understood 
thing that there will be no difficulty in making use of the Sas- 
katchewan river for conveying heavy freight, such as wheat and 
dead meat, down the river, until you come to the Grand Bapids, 
where they will be transported across by tramway into Lake Winni- 
peg. The course of the railway will be only 850 miles. That rail- 
way will convey the freight up to Churchill, and it will be shipped 
from there and carried through Hudson*s Bay right over to Liver- 
pool. This is an important question. Hudson's Bay is just 1,000 
miles long ; it is 600 miles wide, with an area of 500,000 square 
miles. It drains three millions of square miles of country, and is 
free from shoals, reefs, and rocks. There are Hudson's Straits. 
They are 500 miles long. There is a strong tide and current there. 
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which has a tendency to break np the ice and let steamers pass. 
And it is beyond question that these straits are open to steamers 
three or four months in the year. What is the conclusion to be 
drawn from this ? In the first place, the Churchill harbour has a 
very fine channel at its entrance, half a mile wide. It is 12 
Dathoms deep ; and it can float vessels drawing 80 feet of water. 
That harbour is just midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
It may be at first sight difficult to believe, but it is still a fact, that 
Churchill harbour is sixty-four miles nearer to Liverpool than is 
Montreal, and it is 114 miles nearer to Liverpool than is New York, 
and the reason is, that the meridians converge as they go norths 
and Churchill is in the centre of the American continent. 

In reference to the section of country drained by the Churchill 
Biver, only this last summer I visited that river. I set out in an 
open boat from Prince Albert; I sailed down the Saskatchewan 
Biver until I came to Cumberland, and thence 250 miles flEurther 
until I reached Churchill. 

I would hke to read to you a short extract from my journal 
which was written beside the river; as I went along I merely 
eopied it into this book : '* June 7. Beached the end of Beaver 
Lake and entered Pine Biver at 11 a.m. The banks of this river 
and its bed also were full of hmestone, but at 6 p.m. we reached a 
point where the limestone ended and the granite rock began, and 
tiie granite I was told would continue all the way to Stanley. — 
June 8. Beached Scoop Bapids at 8 p.m. The shallows swarmed 
with fish. The men waded into the water and beat it with poles, 
killing large numbers and throwing them on to the banks. They 
are chiefly suckers, going up the river to spawn. The river here 
narrows to 80 feet, with two falls, in close succession, about 50 feet 
apart ; the combined falL is ftbout 14 feet. The water is as smooth 
as glass to the edge of the first fall. Then it breaks into a boiling 
sheet of foam. The fish were in myriads in the pools beneath the 
rapids, seeming to blacken the water, and appearing like a moving 
mass. They were ascending the rapids. I saw many actually 
emerge from the foam, and push through the clear water of the 
fall — thus showing a most wonderful propelling power.** Some of 
yon scientific gentlemen may take exception to this, but I wrote it 
just as I was, sitting on a 'rock, full of enthusiasm. *' No steam 
power, no other mechanical contrivance used in propelling vessels 
could have forced the smallest boat up against so powerful a cur- 
rent. Some of the fish were driven back, and tried again. At the 
side next where I stood the fall slightly sloped. This was the 
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point selected by the fish to overcome the rapid ; they pushed up 
one by one. In the river bed were vast masses of granite ; the 
banks were also rocky, all being granite/* Here is anoiJier extract : 
** I left Pelican Narrows at 2.80 p.m. in a canoe, with a friend, the 
Indians firing a parting salute from their rifles. I was pleased to 
hear that the candidates had been prepared for confirmation by one 
of the Indians belonging to the nussion acting voluntarily under 
direction. He gave us a list of the names of the candidates written 
in Gree syllabics. At 6.25 p.m. we passed a small island of rock, 
where, it is said, the compass deflects so much as to be utterly use- 
less. There are evidently vast quantities of iron in this country. 
I have also seen evidences of coal oil as we passed along the banks 
of the river.*' I am familiar with Western Canada, and know all 
about the rise and progress of the coal-oil region. ** We sailed 
through the Lake of the Woods. It is a beautiful lake, studded with 
islands, consistmg of granite rocks, with trees growing in the 
crevices. We halted at mid-day, and had a service of singing 
hymns in Cree. We reached Frog Portage at 5 p.m. and crossed 
over to English Biver. We are traveUing all Sunday, as it is im- 
portant to reach Stanley before any of the Indians leave. — June 12. 
We started from camp at 8 a.m. ; we crossed Mountain Lake with 
the sail, and reached the first portage at 9.80.*' 

Now, about the Indians. I think there is a great deal of misccm- 
ception about them in this country, as also in Canada. Some say 
the Indians are a good-for-nothing set That is a serious mistake. 
We are too apt to judge people by our own standard, and that is 
wrong. But I should like to read what I noted down, and it is as 
follows : *< I have been much impressed by the work done by our 
boat's crew. They labour hard — ^now at the oars, which are large 
and heavy, again at the poles, when they require to push the boat 
up against the stream. Very often they draw or * track' the boat 
by a rope, while they make their way through the trees and bushes 
on the river banks, or wade in the water with the bed of the river 
covered with sharp stones. At the rapids the boat has to be unloaded 
and the cargo carried across the portages. Sometimes the boat — 
a large one, capable of carrying five tons — ^has to be dragged across 
the portage. This involves labour of the most severe character ; 
and yet they go through it all very cheerfully. Their clothes are 
generaUy wet all day, and they sleep at night on the ground 
wrapped in a blanket. It would be difficult to induce white men to 
go through the kind of work they do on such a journey as this, and 
endure the discomfort and hardship which they have to submit ta 
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It seems evident that though the Indian does not fall in very readily 
with the white man*8 mode of working, yet in the kind of work to 
which he has been aooustomed, and which he understands, he can 
show energy, strength, skill, self-denial, and long-sustained efifort." 
And I will take the opportunity of expressing (especially as you, 
Sir, have been so intimately connected with the work of the Govern- 
ment of Canada) my high appreciation of the way in which the 
Canadian Government has dealt with these Indians, for the very 
purpose of evoking the qualities I have mentioned they possess. 
The Indians of the North- West Territories have been treated by the 
Canadian Government in a way, Sir, that I cannot characterise 
more highly than by saying it is thoroughly worthy of the British 
nation. There has been no attempt on the part of our Govern- 
ment to improve the Indian o£f the face of the earth ; there has 
been no attempt to treat him with injustice, as if he were a wild 
beast. He has been dealt with by the Canadian Government first 
of all on the sound principles of justice between man and man. 
Nothing has been taken from him ; whatever he has surrendered to 
the Canadian Government, of his right, he has received a fair 
equivalent for it ; and when this was all done, the Government have 
stepped in and shown a care for his welfare and interests that even 
the Indian himself, with all his lack of knowledge, has on more than 
one occasion publicly expressed his thankfulness for. At this present 
moment our Indians all through the North*West are collected by 
the Dominion Government upon reserves of land. I have visited 
a great number of them, and I can testify to that which I have seen 
with my own eyes. I observed that the Government has appointed 
instructors, whose business it is to take care that the Indians are 
taught the principles of farming. Large quantities of seed are 
sent by the Govenmient to the reserve, and every possible kind of 
agricultural implement is supplied. The instructor has several well- 
qualified Canadian assistants with him, and they go out and take 
the Indians ^th them to the fields, and teach them step by step 
and day by day how to cultivate the land ; and thus they eventually 
become independent. They take a great deal of pains to instruct 
the Indian, and during the period of his tuition they grant him 
daily rations and food, and even to some extent supply him with 
clothing. By-and-by I have no doubt that we shall see a very 
grand result in the Dominion of Canada in reference to these 
Indians. I am one of those hopeful individuals who look forward 
to the day when we shall see the Indian population making their 
bread honestly side by side with the white men who have come 
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into the oonntry as emigrants ; and all this will be the direct result 
of that eminently wise and far-seeing and thoroughly English 
policy which has been so consistently pursued by those who now 
conduct the destinies of the Government of Canada. 

I would like to read another observation or two from my journal 
with reference to the character of the Indian : '* I have often noticed, 
too, the kindness with which the Indians treat one another. 
When they meet in travelling they shake hands all round, engage 
in friendly conversation, and are always ready to share tea, tobacco, 
or provisions with those who may be in want. They appear also to 
be very considerate of each other's feelings. For example, we were 
crossing one of the lakes a day or two under sail, when most of the 
men lay down wrapped in their blankets and went to^eep. The 
wind, however, having failed us, the order was given to use the 
oars. One of the men who was sleeping did not wake up with the 
others. They called to him gently, but he still slept. He was in the 
way of another rower, but this man, rather than rudely rouse the 
sleeper, stood at his oar for a considerable time and worked with 
great inconvenience till the sleeper woke. These Indians have 
some excellent qualities, that will well repay the labour of cul- 
tivation. Their powers of observation are excellently keen. They 
acquire a familiar knowledge of the objects of nature with which 
they are surrounded. Nothing could surpass the tenacity with 
which their memory retains the impression of the places they have 
visited or the routes by which they have travelled. I think that 
instruction in the elements of natural science would be most useful 
for their education, and one in which they would take a very lively 
interest.*' 

And here I may say that, acting upon this thought which struck me 
as I sat on the rock writing these notes, that I am making arrange- 
ments to introduce into Emmanuel College, which I founded on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan, lectures on natural science, to a large 
extent for the Indians whom we select from the various tribes and 
train for missionaries, schoolmasters, interpreters, and general 
work amongst the tribes. 

« English Biver has a much larger volume of water than the 
Saskatchewan. The channel is rocky, and so are the banks. Large 
vessels could in many places lie close up to the bank, as the water 
is so deep, and as there are no sand-bars the channel is always the 
same. The rapids are the only impediment to continuous navi- 
gation. We passed a great deal of stone to-day that was evidently 
mixed with iron ore. The river expands into many lakes, with 
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beaatifal islands of rook, more or less covered mtix trees. At 
present the emigration to our North- West Territories is confined to 
the agricultnral districis ; bat the day will come when the mineral 
riches of the country through which we are now passing will prove 
a great source of attraction/' 

I shall now pass on to another subject in connection with this 
question — I allude to Prince Albert's Settlement. It is very near 
the junction of the north and south branch of the Saskatchewan. 
It is a most thriving settlement. About three or four years ago 
the population in that district did not number more than about 800, 
but it now numbers between 4,000 and 5,000> and there is a great 
deal of business done by the people there. Two large steam mills 
are in constant work day and night, and they cannot supply the 
necessary quantity of building material, so rapidly is the place 
increasing. It is about the centre of the river Saskatchewan ; it 
is at the end of the prairie district, and at the beginning of the 
great forest region which stretches away to the far north. On the 
north side of the river, opposite Prince Albert, a great forest 
b^lins, so that that section of the country will be well supplied 
with wood for generations to come. Prince Albert is distinguished 
also by being in the centre of a tract of rich soil. There is a large 
section of the country all round the south branch of the Saska- 
tchewan, and stretching up the north branch, which cannot be 
surpassed in any part of Manitoba. I believe it is one of the 
richest qualities of soil. There is another peculiarity in this 
section of the country which distinguishes it favourably from 
Manitoba, viz., that it has never been devastated by grasshoppers 
and locusts. Manitoba has over and over again been devastated 
by locusts. I myself was present in the country when every green 
blade was devoured by them. They came in vast swarms, 
darkening the very light of day. In the early part of the year the 
young ones were hatched in such numbers that the whole country 
was covered with them, and a famine was the consequence : had it 
not been for Christian people in England, Canada, and the United 
States sending in provisions, I believe the major part of the people 
would have been starved. The peculiarity of the Prince Albert 
district of the Saskatchewan is this, that it has never been de- 
vastated by these pests, and this I hold to be a great advantage. 

Another point is the summer frosts. We have had them on 
various occasions, and there have been frosts all over the North- 
West ; bat as far as my experience goes, this frost is merely due to 
the want of drainage and cultivation. I know that one of the 
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most beaaidfal and luxuriant parts of Manitoba, called Portage la 
Prairie, was many years frequently visited by summer frost ; and 
now, since cultivation has been carried on on a large scale, there is 
no such thing known there. It is evident that summer frosts 
sometimes occur in other parts of the country besides the Saska- 
tchewan district. I do not know that the occasion of the frost 
ought to weigh on people's minds in selecting that part of the 
country for habitation. For it is a well-known fact that if the 
ploughing is done in good time, and the seed put in at the earliest 
possible moment, there is little risk of damage resulting from the 
frost. 

Now with reference to the south branch. As I said before, the 
Saskatchewan River is divided into two parts, the north and south 
branches. This south branch to the Elbow runs along about 150 
miles, which I travelled over the summer before last, and I was 
surprised at the beauty of the country and its evidently fertile soil 
For about three miles from the river the soil is sandy, but beyond 
that it is of a very rich character, and very well adapted for wheat 
growing. I visited all that section of the country, travelling 
through the whole of the Buffalo country until I came to the Bocky 
Mountains. It was a very interesting journey. I had not pro- 
ceeded far before I came in contact with evidence of the habits and 
customs of the Indian population. I noticed on some trees large 
parcels ; and I found on investigation they were Indians who had 
been buried in that way, wrapped in cloths, and staged about eight 
feet from the ground. We passed all through the country which 
had formerly been so plentifully stocked with buffaloes. We found, 
however, that the buffalo had to a large extent disappeared. We 
were anxious to see a few specimens, for, among other reasons, we 
were rather short of palatable rations. I was one day rejoiced by 
my chaplain telling me that he saw a buffalo a little distance off, 
and he said he would try to shoot him. He crept up to within a 
couple of dozen yards of the beast, raised the rifle, and drew the 
trigger ; but, unfortunately, the cap snapped, the buffalo was 
alarmed, and started off. I had been calculating in my own mind 
the exact part of th6 creature that I would have for my dinner, 
and you may easily imagine my disappointment when I considered 
the delicate morsel I had thus lost and the somewhat hard fare 
with which I was provided. 

When we came to the Cypress Hills district I visited an 
Indian reserve containing about 800 Assiniboine Indians, all 
heathen. The Government have been very careful of their 
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temporal interests, and have sent a farm instructor, with assistants, 
to initiate them into agriculture. I was surrounded by about 
200 Indians, who wished to welcome me amongst them by a war- 
dance. About six or eight Indians sat round a drum, which they 
kept beating, and some younger men, fantastically dressed and 
painted according to their ideas of elegance — ^their faces yellow and 
blue, their limbs bare, with ornaments and coloured flannel hung 
about them, and shells in their ears. They all danced, keeping 
time to the beat of the drum. Eyery now and then the drum 
would stop, and one of them would put himself into an attitude, 
oratorically signifying that he would make a speech. I may say 
that speech-making is a great institution amongst the Indians. I 
have been exceedingly entertained by the readiness with which one 
warrior or chief after another would stand up and commence 
making a set speech, and some of the speeches were rather long. I 
cannot help thinking that it is just possible that if they, after a cer- 
tain experience of civilisation, have progressed sufficiently far for 
the introduction of the institution, we too, amongst the Indians, may 
require to have our rules of procedure so altered as to even go the 
length of establishing the Cloture. Well, each warrior told of his 
exploits, of how many scalps he had taken, and how many horses 
he had stolen ; and I noticed that when he spoke of any exploits of 
which any one of the drummers had been a witness, that brother 
gave a solemn beat of the drum in attestation. I noticed the 
Indians were marked in various ways. One man had a human 
hand painted on his shoulder. That means that he had made peace 
with his enemies. I saw another Indian with the mark of a horse- 
shoe. That means he had stolen a horse, which was considered a 
very great honour. I observed that some of the men had on their 
naked breasts marks of severe gadhes. They told me they were 
marks of the Sun-dance. On my asking for a description, I found 
the following was their mode of dancing. The Indian went to the 
conjuror and said he was prepared to submit to the ordeal. He 
was neither to eat, drink, nor sleep for three nights in preparation ; 
he then comes to the tent of the conjuror, who with a knife makes 
a deep incision in his breast ; and then he takes a cord which 
hangs from a pole thirty feet high, and fastens it round the muscles, 
and the Indian must not utter a groan or give the least indication 
of pain ; the man has to dance round the pole, bending himself 
backward until the rope tears its way through his flesh. This is 
considered a sacrifice to the Sun. It is a cruel mode of proceeding ; 
but I could not help thinking that the man who voluntarily comes 
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forward and submits to a terhble ordeal like this, without shedding 
a tear or uttering a groan, must have some qualities in him which, 
if properly dealt with, would make him a useful member of this 
great empire. I went through the different reserves, and came in 
contact with not a few chiefs. For example, I have had the honour 
of dining with Crowfoot, who is the head of all the great chiefs of 
the Blackfoot nation. I dined with him in company with members 
of the North- West Police Force. 

I cannot fail to say a word in reference to that North- West force, 
which consists of only 800 or 400 men — a species of mounted 
cavalry, who have during the last three or four years done a great 
deal of service to Canada. They have been well officered, and so 
great a power have they exhibited over the minds of the Indians, 
that although the Indians in that section of the country are nearly 
20,000 strong, those 800 or 400 men have exercised sufficient moral 
influence to keep them in perfect subjection. A good many years 
ago, not long after the poHce force was formed. Major Crozier, at 
the head of a few men, was sent out near the Becky Mountains to 
intercept a large convoy of American traders who had come into the 
country carrying great quantities of whiskey with them, which they 
sold to the Indians for their horses, demor-ahsing them to a great 
degree. Major Crozier came upon this large assemblage of traders ; 
they were all armed, and the Major, feeling he was greatly out- 
numbered, rode up to them and demanded that they should lay down 
their arms. They hesitated to do so. The Major thereupon said 
he would give them a minute to decide, and if they did not lay 
down their arms he would flre. Before a minute their arms were 
laid down, and the Major found large quantities of pure alcohol in 
tins of ten gallons each, which they had brought into the country 
against the law. The alcohol was spilt upon the ground, and the 
men were taken to court and fined heavily ; and thus it has been 
by means of a firm determination on the part of the Canadian 
Government, aided by the courage, loyalty, and resolution of this 
North- Western Mounted Police, that order has been kept through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. So that, without the 
least exaggeration, I venture to say there is no part of Her 
Majesty's dominions where an unprotected traveller can pass to and 
fro with more perfect safety than through this very Indian country 
of the great North- West And I attribute this very largely to a 
most wise provision on the part of the Dominion Government. 
They kn6w that the poor Indian could not withstand the tempta- 
tions and seductions of strong drink, and they passed a law making 
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it criminal for any white man, on any pretext whatever, to give 
strong drink to the Indian. They make it criminal to take strong 
drink into the country without the express licence of the Oovem- 
ment ; and the result has been, that whereas formerly the Indians 
were in a continued state of poverty and beggary, and almost on 
the point of famishing, now they are beginning to acquire property. 
This was well illustrated by one of the chiefs, who said : <' We are 
very thankful to the white man's Government for keeping the 
whiskey traders out. We are not able to resist the whiskey : bring 
it in, and we must drink it. Keep it out and we are safe, and we 
thank you for keeping it out. There are some of my tribe on the 
American line, where they are allowed to buy whiskey, who are very 
poor ; they have no horses or robes, whereas we can show our 
kindred our horses and cattle, and how well we have prospered ; and 
if they were wise they would no longer deal with whiskey any more 
than we are doing now.'* The principle on which the Dominion 
Oovemment acts is this : that these Indians are unable to care for 
themselves in the matter of drink. They cannot withstand it. It 
is too tempting. I do not say this is ever the case with the white 
man, but I do say it is beyond question in the case of the Indians ; 
and therefore the Oovemment steps in wisely and forbids the traffic. 

Now I would like to say a few words with reference to one sec- 
tion of the country, and here I would quote the evidence that I took 
down with my pencil (and I quote it verbatim) from the mouth of 
some settlers there. I think it is a kind of information that had 
better go forth, for I do not remember ever having seen anything 
of the kind published before. One gentleman says : — 

** He has a ranche, or farm, about two miles from the old Fort Mac- 
kod. He has 1,000 acres fenced and 100 under cultivation. He 
began with fifteen head of cattle five years ago and has raised 500. 
No stabling is required during winter, except for young and weakly 
calves. The cattle are very fat, even when feeding out in the winter. 
The snow does not lie on the ground, so that carriages with wheels 
are used all the winter. He raises fine pigs from milk and pasture, 
and all kinds of poultry thrive. The land produces good wheat, 
oats, and barley. If the wheat is good seed, and put in early in the 
spring, there is not much risk from frost. He has made a successful 
beginning in rearing sheep ^ the average yield of wool from each 
sheep being 8^ lbs. The country here all along the rivers is well 
adapted for ranches (stock farms). He considers Montana the 
be stock-raising country in the United States, but that this 
country is far superior to it. He was worth only $1,000 when he 

F 
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oame here, all told. He would not sell what he has now for $10,000. 
He has $1,500 worth of farming implements alone. He says that 
the Cochrane Company is to bring a superior stock of cattle and 
horses into the coxmtry. They are to begin with 8,000 head this 
year, and to have 10,000 head next year. A man worth $1,000 
shonld buy his stock in Montana ; he would not have to pay duty, 
being a settler. The best time to commence is in the spring. The 
nomerons rivers here water the country thoroughly. In Montana 
the rivers are farther apart — ^here there is a river every few miles. 
In Montana the rivers mostly freeze in winter ; here, although they 
freeze, yet there are often places sufficient for stock to drink. Thk 
arises from the rapid current of the streams, rushing down as they 
do from the Rocky Mountains. The climate is dry. In winter 
the cold is not felt much, owing to the light wind and pure air. The 
snow never hes long. The Chinook wind, which comes from the 
Bocky Mountains from the Pacific coast, blows it away or evapor- 
ates it ; there is no thaw except in January. A friend of mine over 
there says that there is a seam of excellent coal six miles from his 
house, and another nine miles. The latter is eight feet thick as 
seen on the banks of the creek from which it crops out. The coal 
gives a good heat and bums brightly. Coal crops out on the banks of 
all the streams near the mountains. It is seen in great abundance 
at the St. Mary's Biver, the Eootine, the Belly Biver, and all the 
three branches of the Old Man Biver.'' 

I may say that in crossing the river I observed a very good coal 
mine. I saw a seam of coal a mile long stretching down 
the bank of the river, and, as I should judge, about nine feet 
thick. I observed that one of the settlers had been digging the 
mine: he had gone about thirty feet, and had formed a 
chamber like a large room. Coal above, coal below, coal on either 
side, coal beautiful and bright — I saw it burning. I was in Fort 
Macleod for some time, and the military officers who entertained me 
burned this coal every day. I saw no difference between that coal 
and what I see in England. Now, the coal in that part is simply 
unlimited, and all through the country there are seams of coal. Away 
farther north, near Edmonton, there is a seam of coal 200 mileslong. 
I do not think it so good as the coal I am speaking about, but it is a 
fairly good coal. I would ask you if you do not think that there is 
a wonderfcd arrangement of Providence in this behalf ? Why, the 
formation of the coal is evidently the sign that the country is to be 
largely colonised. How came the coal ? I could not help, as I took 
up a bit of the coal handed tome, allowing my mind to wander back 
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through centuries of bygone ages. Philosophers tell ns that on the 
banks of these riyers, it may be ten thousand years ago, there were 
waving vast forests. As these trees grew they drank in the rays of the 
heat and light of the sun ; then came great convulsions that em> 
bedded them in the bowels of the earth; and then a great change 
came on — a chemical change which resulted in these very trees 
being turned into coal. 

Now, when the time comes, as it has nearly come — we are on the 
very eve of it — when British enterprise and capital shall have dis- 
entombed the coal and scattered it by our railway system all over 
this magnificent region of the North-West, destined to brighten and 
lighten up so many hearths and homes of the English people, what 
would it be, I ask, but a resurrection, so to speak, of the heat and 
the light that came from the sun thousands of years ago— -heat 
and light that have been buried in a sepulchre from which English 
enterprise has rolled back the stone ? 

I would like to read a little more of this evidence, for it may 
be important to some here who are looking forward to this great 
country, and these are facts which one can vouch for ; for I gained 
them myself on the spot, and I know the people with whom I con- 
versed, and I am satisfied of their perfect correctness. Well, this 
other gentleman says: '*The police have 800 acres sown wjth 
oats. They have grown oats for two years of more than the aver- 
age or standard weight. Wheat has done well so far as it has 
been tried by a few of the settlers, but it has not yet been largely 
tried. Barley does very well. The land is very good farming land, 
on an average, within ^irty miles of the Booky Mountains. East 
of that there is a great deal of good fEurming land, though it is not 
all so. During the second winter the police were here ^e average 
of the coldest month was ten above zero. The cattle are out all 
vrinter. The travelling is almost entirely done on wheels ; they have 
sleighing very seldom. The wind from the moxmtains changes the 
temperature very suddenly from cold to warm in the winter. The 
climate is dry and healthy. Cattle are driven from Montana and 
Oregon to Laramie, on the Union Pacific Bailway, to Chicago, and 
are there shipped for Europe. It would be easier for our people to 
drive cattle from here to Winnipeg. The people of Montana, and 
all other United States territories, are taxed so much per head on 
all the cattle they raise. Our people would have no tax to pay. 
Comparing the Fort Macleod district with Montana, my friend says 
onr pasture is very much superior, and our land is both better 
watered and better timbered. He does not know of a single animal 
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having died here daring winter from cold ; thousands die in Montana 
from the severity of the winter. In the coldest days in winter the 
thermometer will register ten degrees lower in Benton than here." 

I again quote from my journal : *• In the course of our journey 
we passed the camp of the party of surveyors, sent by a syndicate, 
to visit VermiUon Pass, at the head of Bow river, to see if the rail- 
way can be run through it. The idea now is to run the railway 
south of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, which would bring 
it through the Fort Macleod district, and give great importance 
to it. 

** My friend says there is a great opening for Canadian merchants 
here. The rate of freight from Montreal to Benton for considerable 
consignments is $1*80 per 100 lbs. ; from Benton to Fort Macleod 
(220 miles), $1*75. There is no expense here in feeding cattle, 
except the hire of caretakers. They are out at pasture aU the year 
round ; they require no buildings. A man goes out occasionally to 
look them up, and they are branded twice a year — that is, the new 
calves are so branded. Cows here fetch $20, if with calf $22. 
Cows can be purchased in Oregon at $12, in Montana $17. A 
settler here can buy his stock across the line, and pays no duty here, 
as it is for his use as a settler. This applies only to his purchases 
on first settling. A man with $1,000 can start here ; he will have 
to wait a year for a crop, but he can earn high wages in the mean- 
time. Farm labourers can get $40 per month with their board ; 
$35 is the lowest ever paid just now. — June 24. Started on a visit 
to the Bocky Mountains with several clergy. The day was fine. As 
we advanced the soil got richer, it was quite black ; the pasture was 
very rich, the country well watered by numerous small creeks and 
lakes. We passed two large herds of cattle grazing, one entirely of 
horses ; the other about 800 head of horses and homed cattle ; Uiey 
were in very fine condition. The ground is rolling, and grows hilly 
as we draw near the mountains ; as we went on it became rough 
and difficult, very large hills and valleys intervening, with deep 
and rapid creeks to cross. The views were magnificent. As Car as 
the eye could reach from north to south the mountains towered 
into the clouds. About half-way up they were covered with herbage 
and trees, then came vast masses of granite, the crevices of whidi 
were full of snow. When the sun shone out the contrast between 
the dazzling whiteness of the snow above and the rich green of the 
grass and foHage below was very striking. The clouds were 
careering round the tops of the mountains. We had several short- 
lived thunderstorms during the day, with heavy rain. We left our 
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horses and pashed our way on foot, throngh a thick tangled mass 
of young poplars, np the sides of one of the mountains, when my 
chaplain dug up a few young pines to be carried home and planted 
in the grounds of Emmanuel College. A heavy thunderstorm, 
with a deluge of rain, now assailed us. The afternoon was far 
advanced and we had a long journey before us, so we were obliged 
to be content with the distance reached, and set out on our return. 
It was quite dark before we reached the police farm. At supper, 
after our return, one of the clergy told me of a narrow escape he 
had two years ago. It was in the winter. He was at Fort Walsh, 
and had gone to a small settlement in the mountains. His horse 
bad strayed, and he went about twelve miles in search of him. 
When he started the day was fine and bright, but the weather 
changed ; a heavy snowstorm came on, he could not see his way, 
and at night he was still twelve miles &om the nearest house. He 
came upon a few trees, with some dry wood lying in the snow. 
There he kindled a fire, and sat by it all night to keep himself from 
freezing, for he had come out without an overcoat. For the greater 
part of the next day the storm continued, and he kept up the fire, 
bat had no food. Towards evening the sky cleared, and he was able 
to walk on towards the settlement, though much exhausted. . They 
had given him up for lost at the settlement when he arrived." I 
mention that to show you what sort of missionaries we have out 
there. This was a fine young man ; he was trained in Rupertsland,. 
with a fair knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. He has 
signalised himself by wonderful feats of endurance. For example, 
he wanted to have a house built amongst the Indians. He could 
not get the Indians to assist him, as it was too far from his mission. 
He went, and with his right hand cut down trees, cut the planks, 
and by degrees planted his house by the river. 

I should Uke to say a word or two in reference to the education 
of these Indians. It is a matter of very great importance. I have 
^tablished a college on the Saskatchewan, mainly for the purpose 
of training natives of the country in their own language, as well as 
other branches, to qualify them for teachers, and especially to 
qualify them for interpreters. The need of this may be shown 
from the following example. A certain missionary had occasion to 
address a large number of Indians on the banks of the Saskatche- 
waa He was an eloquent man, and fond of figures of speech. 
The only interpreter was a Cree Indian, who had a partial know- 
ledge of the EngUsh language and Indian. The missionary began 
as follows : •* Children of the forest" That was a beautiful figure. 
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bat the interpreter was puzzled to translate it, and he, looking at 
his oonntrymen, said : ** Little men amongst the big sticks." Now 
that spoilt the effect of the address. 

In conclusion, I have only to thank yon for the kind attention with 
which yon have listened to what I have said. The great difficulty 
in beginning to speak about the subject of the North-West 
Territories is to know when to come to an end, and I hope you 
have not been wearied with my address. I have tried to bring 
before you aU I could practically ; and I do hope, if in the course 
of a few years I am spared, I shall see a good many cities and 
towns and villages springing up along the course of the Saskatche- 
wan Valley, formed by our countrymen from this dearly-loved land, 
all of them living in contentment and prosperity under those 
glorious institutions which have made our country so great among 
the nations. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Justice Johnson (Montreal) : I am present this evening as a 
visitor, and do not know that I have any right to speak at all ; 
certainly none whatever upon any of the subjects which have been 
so ably represented by his Lordship the Bishop of Saskatchewan. 
It so chances that many years ago I was Governor of that country, 
before it was transferred to the British Crown. It so happens also, 
that only a couple of months ago I had the pleasure of an excursion 
to the full extent to which the railway has penetrated, that is, up 
to the North-West Territories. Well, these opportunities no doubt 
ought to have instructed me somewhat in the capabilities of the 
country, and as far as that goes, if my opinion is worth anything, 
I am quite ready to give it. The first thing that struck me was 
the immense change and development which had taken place from 
the fact of the railway having been introduced. When I lefb that 
country in 1858, and came back to Canada, which I call my home, 
I never expected to return to it again. Twelve years after that, 
however, I was sent up for the purpose of organising — if I may use 
the American expression — a new government under the Canadian 
Government. Twelve years after that again it was my lot to visit 
the country and penetrate as far as the railway has reached, and, 
as I said before, in that interval the changes which have taken 
place are marvellous ; they would not be credited by those who 
have not witnessed them. When I left in 1858 I never expected 
to see the North-West as an agricultural country. I do not mean 
to say I imagined that in ages to come the vast area, fit for the 
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cxdtiyation of wheat and the grazing of cattle, was likely to be 
left there for ever unused ; bat what I did think was, that I should 
be quiet in my grave for many years before such a thing took place. 
The Press of Canada, however, and the enterprise of the Canadian 
Pacific Bailway Company, have suddenly opened up the country, 
and there never was anything more wonderful than the change 
mchioh has taken place in the interval — ^not only &om 1858 to 1870, 
when I was sent up a second time, but in the interval from 1870 to 
1882, when I last visited it, during the present year. In 1872, when 
I left the country, after having completed what I was sent up to do 
— organise the Courts of Justice, and so on-> there was not one 
building standing between Fort Garry and old St. John's School 
or College where the Cathedial was. There were only two or three 
stores, known as Macdougal's and Ballantyne^s stores — small 
structures of wood, of no consequence whatever. When I went up 
there again, after an interval of twelve years, last September, there 
vras a large city. It was absolutely incredible ; it appeared to me 
as a dream ; I could not understand it. There was a large city, 
constructed not only with reference to the comfort of the people, 
but with elegance, with beauty of architecture, and all the neces- 
sities of schools, churches, and the largest kind of stores and shops. 
For one thing, I would refer to the venerable Bishop who has 
spoken, and who has recently been there, and to my friend Sir 
Alexander Oalt, who will support me in what I say ; it may sound 
an exaggeration, but it is not. There is hardly a handsomer shop 
in the city of London than exists in the city of Winnipeg, in the 
case of the Hudson's Bay store where Fort Garry stood, and hardly 
a shop whereon a greater amount of capital has been expended in 
the various articles of luxury and necessity which have to be 
supphed there. I never was more amazed in my Ufe than when I 
saw it. So much for Winnipeg. Then, coming on up the railroad 
to the point which has been reached, I was struck by the extra- 
ordinary organisation by which the railway was being constructed ; 
and I was struck as the result of my observations with this. And I 
would say it to the British nation with all diffidence, because of 
having no right to speak to them ; but speaking to them as far as 
they are present to-night, I would say that you have there practi- 
cally a wheat-field of an unlimited area, you have a railway to take 
you everything you want, and to take away from the country every- 
thing you do not want. Those are advantages which should point 
to some result ; and what is that result ? The result is that those 
who are fit to go there, and those who want to go there, ought 
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certainly to go. Who are those people who ought to go and are fit 
to go there ? It is impossible to be in England even two montiis, 
as I have been, and to go down into the country to visit one*s 
friends, as I have done, without being struck with the condition of 
the English labourer, as compared with what he might be when he 
gets to Manitoba, if he is a sober and industrious man. There 
must be thousands of men, women, and children who would be 
benefited by emigrating to that country if means can be found and 
can be properly applied in sending them and meeting their first 
wants upon arrival. I will not detain you further than to say that 
the impression made upon me by that country was one which I 
shall never forget. Here I am asked questions on all hands about 
it ; and the only answer I feel inclined to make is, that there are 
two classes of persons here principally interested — speculators and 
emigrants. As to the speculators, they must judge for themselves, 
as they are well able to do. As to the emigrants, I can perhaps 
give them some advice. I can tell them that any able-bodied man 
who chooses to execute the only condition of the grant can get 160 
acres of land &ee. The condition is not onerous ; it is the con- 
dition of cultivating one-third in the course of three years. But no 
one will tell me that there are not thousands and thousands of men 
in England who might not only with advantage to themselves 
accept such conditions as these, but who ought in justice to their 
families to accept them. I am a Canadian. I speak with profound 
sorrow of the condition of the English labourer as I have seen him 
and know him to exist. What is the condition of the best English 
labourer in this country ? Is it a condition to which he can look 
with any certainty of being able to make any provision whatever 
for his family, as a general rule ? Will anyone in this room answer 
me, and say he can ? I would venture to say that I should receive 
no such answer &om anyone. No English labourer can look for- 
ward to making provision for his family out of his wages. He can, 
however, do so over there. I am not speaking of poUtical questions^ 
or even glancing at things which may raise inimical feelings to 
landlords, or feelings of that sort ; but I say that, instead of working 
for his landlord, his condition would be benefited to this extent, he 
would be working for his wife and his children ; and that is the 
difference between the condition of the labourer here and his con- 
dition when transplanted to that country, and given a fair start. 
It is, of course, not every labourer who can land there with £50 in 
his pocket ; generally he has nothing, and therefore some means 
must be found of enabling him to make this start. Those who 
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have some pecuniary means of their own can succeed if they like. 
Those who have not, must be assisted. It is not for me to point 
out how this can be done ; but one thing I think certain — with fair 
play to the English labourer, and to his wants and claims as a 
British subject, if instead of treating him as a person whose natural 
destiny is to go to the workhouse when he is worn out, he is treated 
as a person who has some right to an inheritance in other and im- 
occupied parts of the Empire ; if he gets assistance to a limited 
extent to go there, where a great country may be said not only to 
be springing up, but to have already taken root and sprung up, he 
will find a place fitted to reproduce the Enghsh race in afiSuence 
and peace, and materially add to his own, as well as to Old 
England's welfare. 

Mr. A. Statelet Hill, Q.C, M.P. : I suppose, sir, I am called 
upon as being the latest importation from the North- West, as it 
was only last Tuesday that I was roused from my cabin in the 
Mersey with the order *' Passengers, hurry up, the ship is sinking I '' 
With that welcome home I came back firom my long journey to the 
Becky Mountains and the North-West. Now, I shall take the 
liberty in a few words to comment upon one or two remarks made 
by the last speaker, and upon the excellent address of the Lord 
Bishop of Saskatchewan. With reference to what has fallen firom 
the last speaker, I agree completely in the feasibility of the oppor- 
tunities that are accorded by the North-West to a great number of 
our labouring population to emigrate. Still, I must qualify what 
he has said by this remark : I have had, perhaps, as much to do 
with the labouring population of England as any man in this room. 
I have the honour of representing a very large constituency, con- 
sisting of a manufacturing and an agricultural population, and 
I have some considerable number of the latter in my own employ. 
I have been now for two autumns out in the North-West, and I 
have seen the struggle in farming by the labourer who goes out to 
settle there. He loses much there that he has gained in England. 
The labourer in England looks to his landlord and his master to 
find everything for him that his wages do not produce — schooling 
for his children, and help in sickness, misfortune, and old age. 
Out there, there is no one to look to but his own strong back, and 
his own right arm, and if these be strong enough, and his heart and 
will be good enough, he can make for himself a home ; but do not 
let us persuade labourers to go out there by telling them that it is a 
Paradise, in which they will achieve easily a competency. It is 
only if they are willing to bring to bear the greatest energy and the 
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highest power which a labourer can bring to bear upon the material 
forces of nature, that he will be able to secure to himself a com- 
petency. Without that, starvation, penury, and every one of the 
worst maladies in their worst form which can fall upon the human 
race, will be his lot in the North- West. With strength and energy 
he will achieve happiness ; but unless he can make up his mind to 
go to work with the utmost power that lies in human nature he 
had better stay at home. I have put this forward simply for this 
piurpose: I went out to the North-West last autumn, xmder a 
promise to my constituents that I would report to them faithfdlly 
how far I found the North- West a proper field for emigration. I 
have told many of them to go out, with every hope for their success ; 
but God forbid that I, or you, or anyone else, should encourage men 
to go out to the North- West unless they are fully competent to meet 
the arduous struggle which awaits them there. May I pass to 
another part of the excellent address which has fallen from the 
Lord Bishop of Saskatchewan ? I went last year as for as the 
Moose Mountain in Manitoba, and I was so well satisfied with what 
I saw that I determined to make a still further venture this year, 
hoping to get through the Bocky Mountains down to the Pacific 
Shore. I took my waggons and train by the railway as for as the 
Moose Jaw Creek, to which point the railway was made at the end 
of August. It is strictly true that, fetstening up one's buggy at the 
place to which on your arrival the railway is finished, and dining in 
the '' boarding car," which then stood at the end of the line, by the 
time that dinner is done, and the works inspected during perhaps a 
short three hours, you will find when you prepare to leave that the 
buggy has been left a mile behind. That will tell you the rate at 
which the railway is being made, and gives a better notion of the 
rapidity of its progress than you would gain by a long description of 
the way in which the work is carried on. Well, from Moose Jaw 
Creek, having stayed three days with my railway friends, and in- 
spected the town of Begina — ^about which I will not say more than 
that I think it might have been put in a far better place — ^I drove 
down some 800 or 400 miles to Fort Walsh, and I cannot say much 
in favour of the country between those two points ; but after pass- 
ing Fort Walsh, for some twenty miles you pass through a better 
district— lying imder the Cypress Hills — and from there you have 
about a hundred miles of as disagreeable, arid a coimtry as you can 
possibly go through. I refer to the district of the Seven Persons 
Biver up to Chin Coulee, and thence on to the St. Mary's Biver. 
When you come into the country which siurounds Fort Macleod, 
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where I am establishing a future home, if not for myself for others 
who may oome after me, we touch the grazing lands of the North- 
West From our ranche, which is thirty miles from Fort Madeod 
on the Calgarry trail, I took my journey up towards the Rocky 
Mountains. There, on September 80, in the foot-hills, we found 
ourselves arrested by a snowstorm ; and our provisions having come 
to an end, we had to " rustle " for it — that is to say, get out in the 
snow and hook a trout or shoot a bird, if we could, or starve. At 
last we succeeded, through the deep snow, in getting home to our 
ranche, as the homestead is called in the North- West. After stay- 
ing some few days in Fort Macleod and at some friends' ranches 
near the Crow*s Nest Pass, we drove through Montana, visiting 
some ranches there, down to Billings, the nearest point on the North 
Pacific Bailway — a drive of about 500 miles. With regard to what 
the Lord Bishop says about the climate, although I have had those 
experiences of the snow disagreeable to one's stomach in Canada 
north of the 49th parallel, I found nothing that was exceedingly 
cold. Last Sunday three weeks, however, in Montana, I found 
myself in camp with 61 degrees of frost, or 29 degrees below zero. 
My Lord Bishop*s friend whom he quoted, hardly appreciated one 
great difference between the systems adopted in Montana and in 
Canada. Li Montana, owing to their system of free ranging and 
allowing any number of cattle to come there, the grass has been 
eaten up, and wild grass does not come as it does in our English 
meadows; while under the leasehold system which has been 
adopted in Canada, we hope not only that we may prevent the kill- 
ing of the goose with the golden egg, but that she will keep on laying 
golden ^gs in the future. With regard to the Indians, the Cana- 
dian Government is, indeed, *' evoking the highest qualities of the 
Indians," and it has succeeded to this extent at any rate, that 
whereas if the whiskey-traders of 1872 had been allowed to go on 
they would have killed off all the Indians in two years, the Indians 
are now increasing in number, and are no inconsiderable burden. 
The Canadian Government gives daily rations of a pound of meat 
and a pound and a half of flour to every man, woman, and child, 
and a pound of flne flour, so long as they remain on their reserves. 
But, subject only to a stoppage of their victuals, they are allowed 
to wander at large over the country, and to kill the game, and thus 
keep np their wild life to the injury of the settler ; and I must say 
this, in criticism of the Canadian Government, that they might 
carry out more folly their attempt to civilise the Indian. They 
teach the Indian children and squaws, they keep up schools for 
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tbem, and get them into them as mnoh as they can ; but, in their 
system of feeding them, they allow them, on the other hand, to go 
to the slaughter-places where the cattle are being killed for their 
food, and you will see the squaws and children dabbling in the 
entrails of the animals, and eating the raw viscera of the beasts. I 
think that might be altered. I would suggest also that it would be 
very much better if, instead of having these great reserves, the In- 
dians had sections or quarter sections given them amongst the white 
people. I quite believe, with the Bishop, that they are persons whom 
we could teach a great deal. I have lived amongst them for weeks, 
and I have seldom had a meal but some Indian has shared it with 
me. I believe we may teach them a great deal, but I am sure that 
the way to teach them is not by encouraging them to live by 
themselves in big reserves, but by putting them in sections amongst 
us, and thus inducing them to come and earn wages : they would 
then become good wage-earning people, instead of the lazy, loafing 
fellows that they are at present. With regard to the Canadian 
Government evoking the good qualities of the Indian, it is not the 
Canadian Government only, but it is the Canadian Gt>vemment fol- 
lowing in the steps of the best set of men who ever dealt with the 
Indian — I mean the old Hudson's Bay Company. That company 
and its officers never falsified their word to the Indian. The Indian 
is a lover of truth and accuracy above all things. If you ask an 
Indian your way across country, he does not say ** Go there," but 
he points out with exactitude the line you are tp take ; and so it is 
with every word. He is an absolute speaker of truth himself. Do 
justice to the Indians and they will respect you, as they did the 
Hudson's Bay Company — as they do Colonels Macleod and Irvine, 
and Major Crozier and men of the Mounted Police, whom they have 
fotmd firm and just, not only with themselves but with the whiskey 
traders, and to whom is due the present excellent state of law and 
order which exists throughout the North- West. The Indian has 
found the Canadian Government and their officers true and just in 
their dealings with him, and that is the way to treat the savage 
man. Let us deal with the settler in like manner with truth and 
straightforwardness ; do not mislead him on the one hand by gloss- 
ing over that which may be to his sorrow, or on the other by 
painting in too dark colours that which may be for his happiness. 
Be to them accurate, true, and just, and we shall find ourselves in 
Canada keeping up that by which the British Empire exists, viz., a 
feeling of reliance on our truth and justice, alike by those who are 
with us and by those who are against us. 
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Dr. Bab : I was extremely glad to hear the Lord Bishop speak 
80 fayonrably of my old Mends the Indians. He stated exactly 
what had been my experience since the year 1888, and what has 
been the experience of the Hudson's Bay Company for the last 
hundred years. Those Indians he spoke of as rowing his boat 
and doing the work of white men have been educated up to it by 
the Hudson's Bay Company over all that country, away ahnost a 
thousand miles beyond where the Bishop spoke of. The country 
that he was in is not the country where the Indians are much em- 
ployed and made use of in the summer ; it extends much farther 
north, where they are employed as boatmen. They are accustomed 
to do the work that the Bishop speaks of, but the Indians do not 
do all that work, and they are not superior to the whites, as he 
inferred. The white men carry double the weight over the portages 
that the Indians do in the McEenzie Biver district ; but the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, out of kindness, pay the Indians as much for 
the voyage as they do the white men. Mr. Btaveley Hill truthfully 
observed that the Hudson's Bay Company have been careful of the 
Indians — as careful as the Canadian Government can be. They 
have nursed them in sickness. We never heard yet of a starving 
Indian but that we sent him food, or, if near, brought him to a 
house to be fed ; and he is fed and nourished, as long as he requires 
it, tree of charge ; and to do that the Hudson's Bay Company lay 
up nearly double the quantity of food they require otherwise to feed 
the Indians. The Indian is taught to speak the truth, so that if any of 
you gentlemen were travelling through that country, and you were 
starving and wanted food, if you met an Indian and obtained a supply 
of provisions from him, and gave him a scrap of paper with some 
pencil marks upon it which he did not understand, telling him he 
would get a certain payment at his fort, he would take it as readily 
in payment as one of us would do a sovereign or bank-note — so 
accustomed are they to be fairly dealt with. In my day no money 
was carried. That part of the country has no police force to keep 
it in order. Nor has there ever been a police force there. At the 
same time, there are no men who have ever done their work better, 
or as well, as the mounted police have ; and the reason is, that they 
are nearly all young men of good position from Canada, receiving 
the magnificent wage of half a dollar a day besides their food. Mr. 
Shepherd, the contractor of the railway, told me that he never saw 
such men in his life. They number only 800 or 400, and keep in 
perfect order 10,000 or 12,000 Indians ; they stop every railway 
train and waggon, and examine every bit of baggage, and if they 
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find a bottle of whiskey without a permit, it is confiscated. He 
said he had seen the same law tried in his own country, the United 
States, where he had constructed thousands of miles of railway, 
and yet they could not enforce the law there ; but it was done here 
by a few police, and he therefore had a ** better time ** with his men 
than ever before. My Lord Bishop gave the whole credit of the 
kind treatment and its advantage to the Indian to the Canadian 
Government. How long, however, have they been there ? Some- 
thing like six, eight, or ten years ; but let me mention that when 
the Canadian Government came to treat with the Indians, in every 
case they had to employ old officers of the Hudson's Bay Company 
to carry through the treaties, because they found the Indians 
would believe these officers. I would mention amongst them Mr. 
Christie James Mackay, and other of the Company's men who 
were employed principcdly by the Canadian Government to aid in 
carrying out the treaties ; yet we have not heard a word said by his 
Lordship about the Company's acts amongst the people with whom 
he has been living ever since he went there. The Company have 
been no hindrance to religion spreading amongst the natives, and 
they have up to the present time treated all mioisters of religion 
with the greatest courtesy and kindness ; and I think the Lord 
Bishop might have said one word regarding that which he must 
have known to be a fact. He spoke of the traders bringing in 
whiskey, but the audience here do not know any difference between 
these traders and those of the Company. Knowing what I state to 
be true, his Lordship might have said a word in explanation. 

The Bishop of Baskatohewan : I am sorry I omitted to state the 
fact Dr. Eae refers to, but every word he says I thoroughly endorse 
as regards the Hudson's Bay Company. It was impossible for me 
to say everything I wanted, about the country, in the short time at 
my disposal All I wanted to show was, that in the Canadian 
Government bringing the Indians together they have acted in an 
excellent way. If I had had time I would have said everything 
about the Hudson's Bay Company as strongly as the Doctor has 
said it. I was only speaking of those things which came under my 
notice during the last few years, when the Canadian Government 
have had full charge of the Indians. I wish it to be distinctly 
understood, that there is no man in the whole North-West more 
thoroughly aware of the good the Hudson's Bay Company have done 
amongst the Indians than myself, or one more willing to acknow- 
ledge it when the subject comes naturally up. I myself have 
personally received from the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company 
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with whom I have come in contact the greatest comrtesy in my work, 
and during all these years I have never missed an opportunity of 
giving my testimony in favour of the Company. It so happens that 
my mind was not now directed to that part of the Indian question. 
I will not allow Dr. Rae to be before me in bearing testimony to the 
admirable way in which the Company acted towards the Indians 
when they were under its jurisdiction. , 

Dr. Rab : If the Lord Bishop had said one-fifth of what he has 
said now I would not have uttered a word, and am deeply indebted 
to him for the statement he has made ; but his remarks were only 
brought forth by my having drawn attention to the subject. 

General Sir Henby Lepboy, K.C.M.G., C.B.: I may be permitted, 
as an old traveUer in the North-West, to express the great satisfac- 
tion with which I have heard the full and sufficient explanation 
which his Lordship has given as to the terms in which he referred to 
the traders, for I was myself under the impression that it was the 
Hudson's Bay Company's servants that he alluded to. 

The Bishop of Saskatchewan: I said it was done by the 
American traders. I meant the illegal traders from the United 
States. 

Sir Henry Lefroy : I did not hear the word " American." I 
was in the country a year before that most eminent prelate the late 
Bishop of Quebec for the first time carried episcopal offices into 
that region ; and to be told now that there are shops in Winnipeg 
equal, say, to Marshall and Snelgrove's, fills me with astonishment. 
When I was there the currency of the settlement of the Red River 
was in paper notes of one shilling, and there was next to no other 
currency. With respect to the Indians, I could have wished his 
Lordship had told us something about the Chippewyans, who live 
in the northern section of the country. Even at that time they had 
a strong desire for Christianity ; they were imploring that teachers 
might be sent to them : not that they knew very clearly what 
Christianity could do for them ; but they knew that Christianity 
had made the whites what they were. A small settlement of that 
tribe has since been established on the Saskatchewan, on what was 
then territory of the Cree Indians ; and I have heard that those 
people, who were in the lowest 'stage of savage degradation, who 
were clad, at least many of them, in reindeer skins, are now 
occupying comfortable wooden houses of their own erection ; and 
have settled into industrious farmers and traders, for which they 
have always shown great natural capacity. That such progress 
should have been made and such transformations efifected in a Uttle 
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over fiflieen years— for tlie former state of things oomes down quite 
as recently as that — is one of the most astonishing facts connected 
with the development of the British Empire ; and it leads one to 
speculate as to what may ha|>pen when the centre of gravity of the 
English population has shifted some fifteen or twenty degrees to the 
North- West, which must be the case inevitably at no distant day. 
A race is growing up under social, climatic, and material influences 
different from those which prevail on the Atlantic coast, and I would 
point out that we have a population there which promises the 
highest result in physical development. There you have large 
infusions from all the Northern races — Germans, Russians, lee- 
landers, Swedes, some of them forming communities of their own. 
It is impossible not to speculate as to what will be their relation to 
the population of the older portion of our British Dominion when 
they amount to two or three miUions of people. However, I do not 
wish to go into such speculations now. I would only say that I 
have listened to the address of his Lordship with the pro- 
ioundest interest, and so far as his testimony goes to the fertility 
of much of that region, I am entirely with him ; but I even more 
cordially agree with Mr. Staveley Hill, that it is not for every man 
to go to Manitoba. An emigrant to that country must have vigour 
of constitution, youth, hope, and a stout heart on his side, or he 
will make the most wretched investment of his time and money 
that any man can do. 

The Bev. A. Stylsuan Hsbbino : I think we Englishmen have 
first of all to thank God that in Manitoba at the present moment they 
can grow the very finest wheat that is to be found, I believe, in the 
whole world. I learnt this from the testimony of English millers 
as well as American : they can grow it in Manitoba and land it with 
a good profit for 88s. per quarter, whereas our English farmers 
cannot grow wheat under about 40s. or 42s. per quarter. Now, 
what will this lead to ? Either for English farmers to graze cattle 
or get reduced rents. I have no hesitation in recommending Mani- 
toba most warmly. I have aided out to Canada some 4,000 people, 
and went out myself this year, and I have only recently returned. 
I went there to find out how the former emigrants had succeeded. 
I can honestly say that if those whom I saw or heard of (certainly 
the majority) had remained in England, they would not have been 
in anything like the same good position that they now are. I could 
tell you of some most glorious instances of success ; and none but 
can admire that philanthropic spirit of assisting persons by trans- 
porting them to those places where they are bound in time to have 
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an independence, and look to some comfort in their old age. I 
have no interests whatever to serve, and can therefore speak 
more freely. I know very little about the Indians. The only 
Indian I had anything to say to was at Bat Portage, on the Lake of 
the Woods. The man was a medicine-man, a person of much 
consequence. A person told me he was an extraordinary Indian. 
I said, ''Why?" He replied, "He and his first wife did not 
exactly agree, and he took it into his head to eat her up 1 '* I can 
only say with regard to recommending people to go to the North- 
West, that it is a very bountiful country. People can go there 
with less capital for farming purposes than anywhere else. I have 
answered numbers of letters, lately received, as to what capital, 
&c., is required. Everyone can have 160 acres of land given to 
him ; but that is not a great deal in such an inunense territory of 
virgm soil. It requires only to be ploughed up to a depth of about 
a couple of inches, and you put in the first year a quantity of oats 
for home use ; next year you can sell crops, and after a time there is 
no doubt you can reap immense produce. The produce in all 
cereals is very great indeed ; I find that, on an average, the yield 
is SOi bushels of wheat per acre, 60 of oats, 41 of barley, 50 of 
peas, and potatoes I do not know how much, but something 
enormous. I can therefore confidently recommend persons to go 
out. There will be, of course, great disadvantages. There is a 
terrific amount of heat. I was at Winnipeg on August 4 last, and 
we had 95 degrees in the shade, 140 in the sun. The summer 
averages 68 degrees ; and in the oold season the thermometer goes 
down to 80 degrees below zero, and it sometimes declines a little 
more than that. Taking all the disadvantages, and they are many 
—mosquitoes, for example, are very numerous ; they are particu- 
larly fond of a rather juicy Englishman, and when he goes out 
there at first he is mauled very badly indeed — ^I found a great 
many advantages. I met, in association with many distinguished 
persons, our good friend Mr. Justice Johnson, at Silver Heights^ 
near Winnipeg. I look upon the Hon. Donald Smith as quite the 
hero of the North-West. He first successfully handled the St. Paul's 
Minnesota Bailway up to St. Vincent, and induced Mr. Stephen, 
Mr. Hill, and otiiers, to see Manitoba, and they founded the 
Syndicate of the Canadian Pacific Kailway, which this year was 
built at the rate of three and four miles a day ; and about 450 
miles of the Bockies Bailway are cheap of construction. I look 
forward to the time when there will be a network of railways from 
Prince Arthur*s Landing up to the Bocky Mountains. Many 
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people ask me how to get there, and if it is not very far. A working 
man can start from here and get the whole way to Winnipeg (5,000 
miles) for £S or £9, especially by the new route of Lake Superior 
and Prince Arthur's Landing, and good work and wages are easily 
found in Winnipeg. I should, perhaps, surprise our Mend (Sir 
Henry Lefiroy), who was speaking just now about the prices, when 
I tell him that when Sir (Garnet Wolseley was there (I was then at 
Toronto, and saw the troops return), land could have been bought 
at £1 an acre, but now you cannot purchase any in Winnip^ 
under £8,000. I saw land fronting the main street in Winnipeg 
sold at £170 a foot ! With regard to mechanics and working men 
of that class, there is no better place, that I know of, for them to 
go to. There are 80,000 inhabitants at the present time in Winni- 
peg. I saw 7,000 under tents, many of them from Ontario, a good 
many Englishmen, and very few Americans. It is a most orderly and 
prosperous city. The sewer men were in August, 1882, making two 
dollars and a quarter, or 9s. 4d., per diem ; and ordinary labourers, 
8s. 4d. ; mechanics, &c., from 10s. 6d. to £1 Os. lOd. ; a man whom 
I met yesterday told me he, with his son of fifteen years old, as a 
plasterer and splitting lather, made no less than 27s. per diem. 
Therefore, I can say conscientiously that it is a very good place to go 
to, notwithstanding all the disadvantages — and they are many. 
Young men who have but little capital for farming purposes can go 
there with every prospect of success. I am sorry to say my 
EngHsh clerical brethren (from non-payment of tithes, &c.) seem 
to have few openings for their sons, who are therefore in a very bad 
way for employment. A vast number of them have asked my 
opinion of Manitoba, and having had 12,000 miles of travelling 
lately, I can only say that the North- West is rapidly increasing in 
every way, with 80,000 in Winnipeg, and 47,000 stout, strong people 
arriving this year in Manitoba. I also particularly looked at this fact 
— Why should Winnipeg be considered such a very good place? Well, 
I found that several Canadian ministers had sent their sons up 
there. Now, I have a very good opinion of Canadians, and I know 
that our Chairman has a son there, and I feel certain that Sir 
Alexander and the others would not send them to an inferior place. 
If any want to go to Winnipeg, or any other place in the North- West , 
they must have a good stout heart to brave the difficulties ; but 
with Ood*s blessing, good strength, and ordinary abilities, I 
believe a man, if he will only remain a proper time out there, can 
make for himself an excellent position, and ^isure a good home 
and independence for his old age. 
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Mr. H. MoNOBEiFF Paul : At this late hour I will not speak at 
any length. You must have all been interested in what the Lord 
Bishop has laid before us. I think there is always a great deal of 
interest to people in a country like this, who are called upon to 
work out of doors aU the year round, to have reliable news regard- 
ing a country which, more or less, hibernates, or goes to sleep, for 
four or five months every year ; for I think that Nature pulls around 
her her white mantle for tiiat period in the North- Western 
Territories, and after that man goes forth like a giant refreshed to 
agricultural operations, which are carried on during the remaining 
seven months; and we have had testimony that they are well 
carried on. We have had testimony as regards wheat and as 
to the out-turn per acre. I have seen samples of wheat from the 
North*West of Canada, and I say they would do credit to any 
wheat-growing country in the world, and this remark applies either 
to the Golden Drop or Bed Fife samples. The Lord Bishop has 
said that he told Scotchmen they need not take blacking out to the 
North- West But, with or witiiout his advice, they have taken 
wheat to good purpose ; for the wheat grown in the North- West 
districts is of a very creditable kind. His Lordship referred to a 
point which has not been specially insisted upon by previous 
speakers this evening, viz., that in order to accelerate direct 
communication with Europe the great sea-board of Canada should 
be still further opened up, more especially so in order that the 
produce of the North- Western districts should not be allowed 
to filter through the United States, and thus go to swell the 
exports of that country. This, I believe, is to a certain extent 
done with respect to wheat ; and in support of this statement, 
I will ask you to take the statistics of wheat imported into 
this country for the cereal or harvest year, which ends on 
August 81. We find that whereas our total imports from all 
conntries during the past three years have been 16,785,000 quarters 
for the cereal year 1879-80 ; for 1880-81, 16,419,000 quarters ; and 
for 1881-82, 17,468,000 quarters ; the imports from British North 
America have fallen from 1,287,000 quarters in 1879-80, to 
741,000 quarters in 1881-82 ; and if during the past three years 
there has been an extension of acreage opened up in that country, 
why is there such a diminution in the wheat exports ? How other- 
wise can you account for it, but to beUeve that a j)ortion of the 
Canadian exports of wheat have passed through the United States 
and come into this country as United States wheat, and not 
Canadian ? Two other points I should like to bring under notice 
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by way of caution : (1) A great deal has been said by various 
speakers about the merits and demerits of the North-Western 
territory, in regard to its suitability as a settlement for intending 
emigrants. Well, in fostering emigration, above all things beware 
of carpet-bag settlers ; beware of men who have no stake in the 
country. Do not let your settlers be such that they can, after 
taking much out of the value of the soil when they settle, let it gOy 
and seek fresh fields and pastures new. Let the land regulationa 
be sufficiently stringent to prevent this. If otherwise, the settle- 
ment of the country would not be satisfactory. (2) A great deal 
has also been said about the magnificent black soil, four feet deep, 
and about cropping it without manure for twenty years. This says 
a great deal for the soil, but very little for the farmer. You cannot 
go on year after year taking virtue out of the land without restoring 
it again, and while wonders can be wrought with virgin soil, however 
good the goose may be, if you carry on the process of killing it too 
long it will in the end die out. We have seen in other countries 
what has been the case through want of attention to these twa 
essentials. Well, if that be so, care must be taken that the men 
settling in the North- West of Canada are not men who take the 
virtue out of the soil without cultivating it in a proper way, and 
improving the land. This is the most important point, which has 
not been insisted upon simply from the beUef that the soil is 
so good that nothing can deteriorate it But we find there has 
been deterioration going on in the Western States of America and 
in South Australia. The yield of wheat per acre has fallen much 
indeed in the latter country, simply firom the circumstance that 
there was no attempt made to return to the soil what was taken 
out of it in the way of produce. I have listened witli great interest 
to the address of the Lord Bishop, whose presence we welcome 
amongst us this evening, and I think it will be the means of bring- 
mg up this question yet again in this room. We have heard a good 
deal in past times about Canada and its North-Westem Territories, 
and we are open to hear a great deal more ; I trust, therefore, this 
may not be the only meeting of the session which may deal with 
this important subject. 

Mr. Frsdbricc Young : Before we close, I am most anxious to 
read a letter which I have received from one whose face I miss 
amongst the many Canadians present I allude to that distinguished 
gentleman Mr. Sandford Fleming, who would certainly have been 
with us to-night if he had not. within the last day or two, sailed for 
Canada. With your permission I will read you what he says : — 
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«LivEBPOOL, December 8, 1882. 

^ Mt Dkib Sib, — Before leaving London I reoeived the inyitation to be present 
at tbe meeting of tbe Rojal Colonial Institate on the 12th instant, and take 
part in the diacoBaon after the Bishop of Saskatchewan's address on the North- 
Weet Territ<mee of Oanada. It would have aflotded me the greatest possible 
pleasure to have listened to his Lordship. Few men are better acquainted with 
the subject on which he is to speak, and no man is better qualified than his 
Lordship to picture in an interesting and attractive manner that portion of 
Canada which will oome under discussion. 

'<I am quite sure his Lordship will satisfy those who may hare the good 
fortune to hear him, that his diocese, and the vast territory of which it forms 
jan important part, although quite recently only the home of wild animals and a 
few tribes of wandering red men, will, before many years roll past, become the 
bi^ypy homes of many millions of British subjects. 

" I greatly regret that it will be impossible for me to be present at the 
maeting. I sail to*morrow in the steamer Alatka, I have for some weeks past 
made all my arrangements to leave on the 9th, in order that I may reach my 
iiome beyond the Atlantic before Christmas. For you must understand that 
Ghristmas, with aU its hallowed associations, is dear to Canadians as it is dear 

"to "Rwgliftlitn^ . 

'"I^e eloquence of the Bishop of Saskatchewan is well known. I have on 
former ooeasions had personal proof of it, and I am reaUy sorry I shall not 
hear him on the 12th. I am also sorry that I shall not be able to assist at the 
meeting (even as a humble listener) of a Society which is doing more than any 
other body to weld into one the scattered but immensely important members of 
the Colonial Empire. 

« Believe me, fto., 

*< SAimrosD EuocxRO." 

The Bishop of Saskatchewan : At this late hour I wish to say 
only a word or two in conclusion. I must express my gratifi- 
•cation at the discussion which has been elicited by my remarks. I 
have been exceedingly pleased indeed by the statements made by 
the various speakers. There is one thing I would say with reference 
io Dr. Bae's remarks, that is, as regards the definition of a whiskey 
trader. We understand the whiskey trader in the North- West to be 
a smuggler, and therefore it would be impossible for me to have the 
least idea in my head that the Hudson's Bay Oompany could have 
been suspected of being ilUcit traders. Indeed, I would as soon 
think it necessary to defend the Church of England Temperance 
Society from the suspicion of sending whiskey into that country as 
the Hudson's Bay Company. 

liieutenant-Oeneral B. W. Lowbt, C.B. : Although I spent many 
iiappy years in command of a regiment in other parts of Canada, 
as I have never been in its North- West Territories, I will not now 
occupy more than a moment or two of the time of this audience. 
Indeed, I only rise at all at so late an hour, because it was my 
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priyflege to have suggested to the Council of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute to ask the Bishop of Saskatchewan to address us on a 
subject with which he was so thoroughly acquainted, and upckn 
which he was so sure to interest us. Sir, if this meeting knew, as 
I do, the serious strain it has been, alike to mind and body, to his 
Lordship, and were aware of all he has gone through in the last 
few dJays to meet our wishes and give us the valuable address he 
has just done, it could not but greatly enhance their ^preciation 
of his kindness ; for, in addition to the trying sorrow he has 
undergone. Bishop McLean has travelled over 1,000 miles in the 
last five days. I am sure I am therefore borne out in taking on 
myself to express our hearty gratitude for his coming amongst U8» 
and speaking the earnest and eloquent words he has just addressed 
to us — ^words as eloquent and loyal to the daughter as to the mother 
land. As one still deeply interested in Canada, though some years 
have parted me from its shores, it has been a great pleasure to me 
to hear, as we have done to-night, of the marvellous progress of 
that great dependency. Gentlemen, the Listitute to which we 
belong has been doing a good work in the past, and a yet greater 
work lies before it. As indicated in the striking and touching 
letter of Mr. Sandford Fleming, which was read to you a little 
while ago, the aim tmd tendency of this Colonial Listitute of ours 
must be to form a rallying-point here at home for the scattered 
members of our large and numerous Colonies, and to strive to 
blend and to weld into one happy, homogeneous whole, with the 
Mother land, those magnificent territories which God, in His 
Providence, has committed to her charge. The drawing together 
in London of governors and statesmen, and judges and merchants^ 
from all parts of the Colonial Empire of England, and hearing 
such addresses as we hear here, and have heard to-night, must be 
a powerful influence for that Empire*s good. Oh, may it be ours 
at home ever to treat largely, lovingly, and loyally the great 
heritage of our Colonies, for England can never have a prouder 
monument than she is erecting in them. I beg to thank the 
Bishop of Saskatchewan for his admirable address on the North- 
West Territories of Canada. 

Sir Alexandeb Galt, G.C.M.G. : It is my pleasure and duty to 
submit to you the vote of thanks which has been proposed by 
General Lowry. I think the address to which we have aU 
listened with so much interest, followed as it has been by a dis- 
cussion fully worthy of the subject, has justified all that General 
Lowry has said. If it were not so late, I should like to have said 
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a few words in reference to the North- West myself ; but really it 
wonid only amount to a corroboration of what has fEillen firom the 
gentlemen who have preceded me. I was in the district which 
has been described by his Lordship three months ago, and about 
the time when it was visited by Mr. Staveley Hill I think the 
statement made respecting it will be folly borne out by the future. 
I have also listened with great attention to what has fallen from 
Mr. Justice Johnson and the other gentlemen who have spoken 
with reference to the class of people who go to the North- West 
country. One remark applies to emigration generally ; it is per- 
fectly clear that there is no part of the world where a man can 
meet with success unless he deserves it through his own hard work 
and through his intelligence. But it is an evidence of intelligence 
on the part of a man to be able to recognise the misery he may be 
suffering from here, and the advantages which may be held out to 
him elsevehere. All that can be said of the North- West country, or 
of other British Cdonies, or the United States, is that they hold out 
to the poor of Europe and this country a better home for them — a 
future for their children — the means of educating them in a manner 
which they cannot do under the circumstances in which they are 
placed here — to give them, in fact, the opportunity of becoming 
free men in every sense of the word. One observation I would 
make, and it is prompted by the kind manner, and I may say the 
enthusiastic manner, in which his Lordship has referred to the 
action of the Canadian Government. For that expression, which 
has fallen from so high an authority, I am sure the Canadian 
Government will be extremely grateful; but it is due to the 
Hudson's Bay Company to say that the policy which the Canadian 
Government are pursuing with regard to the Indians, is that which 
has been successfully carried out by the old trading company of 
Hudson's Bay. Of course, the Canadian Government have had to 
introduce law and order into the country; and have had to 
establish institutions for the administration of the country. All 
that is work which has been properly, and I think successfully, 
carried out. Li dealing with the Indian question, they have had 
to deal with it under circumstances which are widely different from 
those which existed in the case of the old Hudson's Bay Company. 
The great danger with reference to the Indians is the moment 
when the progress of civilisation brings it into contact with this 
savage force. That is what has caused the difficulties in the 
United States. It is to the solution of that problem that the 
Canadian Government has so far addressed itself. The Indians 
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could not be scattered amongst the ordinary settlers. They would 
be at the greatest possible disadvantage, and it would be such 
an entire breach of all their tribal habits, that they would cer- 
tainly refuse to go. All, therefore, that it has been possible to 
do is to select .the most desirable reserves, and to place amongst 
them school instructors, who would gradually bring them into a 
knowledge of the soil, and how to make it productive through 
farming. But we look for ultimate success, not to the grown-up 
Indian, but to the children who are being taken by his Lordship, and 
put into schools established by the Church of England, and the 
Methodist persuasion, and the Roman Catholics. It is when we 
get the Indian children from their families and into the schools 
that we have most hope of their permanent civilisation. That 
object is being promoted by the Canadian Oovemment in every 
possible way, and thus far with a reasonable share of success. 
But there is one thing which the British nation may be proud of in 
dealing with the red men in Canada, and that is, that they are nol 
involved in constant collision with the whites. If there is a thing 
that is a disgrace to the United States it is the way in which the 
Indians have been treated. They have been robbed, and shot 
down, and killed. Now, both under the rule of the Hudson's Bay 
Company and that of the Canadian Government, there has been 
one policy pursued, viz., that of truthfulness and honesty towards 
the red men, and they thoroughly appreciate it. I feel satisfied 
that the hopes expressed by his Lordship will be to a large extent 
carried out, and that we shall hereafter see the red men brought 
into an improved state of civilisation, and using those physical and 
intellectual energies which they possess, and in which they are by 
no means inferior in many respects to the white men, by doing 
their part as subjects of the Queen, resident in the gteAi North- 
West, and in those other regions pointed out by his Lordship and 
other speakers. I will now submit to the meeting that a cordial 
vote of thanks be given to the Eight Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Saskatchewan for the admirable address with which he has 
favoured us this evening. 

The Bishop of Saskatchewan : I thank you, ladies and gentle- 
men, for your kindness. 

Mr. Fbederick Youno : I think I express the feeling of the 
whole meeting when I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to join me 
in conveying a cordial vote of thanks to one who literally at a 
moment's notice consented to my proposal to occupy the chair 
this evening. We could not have had a more appropriate Chair- 
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man than the High GommisBioner for Canada, Sir Alexander Oalt, 
and I thank him in yonr name as well as my own most heartily 
for presiding. 

The Bishop of Saskatchewan : I may be allowed to second that 
motion, and pat it to the meeting. 

The vote was carried with acclamation, and the proceedings 
closed. 
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THIED ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary Qeneral Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Grosvenor Gallery Library, on Tuesday, 23rd January, 1883. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchestkb, K.P., in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that since 
that meeting forty Fellows had been elected, viz., fourteen Resident 
and twenty-six Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Charles Bethell, Esq,, H. M. Bompas, Esq., Q.C; J. H. Browne, 
Esq., C. Cole, Esq,, Herbert Eyre, Esq., W. W. Fuller, Esq., H. B. 
Halswell, Esq., Andrew Hunter, Esq., Alexander McEwen, Esq., J. 
McEwen, Esq., W. H. Maturtn, Esq., C.B.; Bohert Milner, Esq., John 
Simson, Esq., E. A. White, Esq. 

Non-Resident Fellows : 

Herbert 0. Badnall, Esq. (Kvmherley), Malcolm 8. Broum, Esq. 
(Kimberley), The Hon. C. H. Buzacott, M.L.C. (Queensland), Colin C. 
Ctumphell, Esq. {Kimberley), His Honour Chief Justice Carrington^ 
LL.D. (St. Lucia), W. J. Daly, Esq. (Melbowme), Steuart F. S. DaviSy 
Esq. (8t. Kitts), Edward A. FoaXU, Esq. (Dominica), The Rev. T. 8. 
Forsaith (New 8outh Wales), Hugh Eraser, Esq., M.P. (8outh 
Australia), P. C. Harel, Esq. (British Quiana), R. W. Hearle, Esq. 
(Kimberley), Hon. C. W. Hutton (Cape Colony), Henry Hutton, Esq, 
(Kiniberley), James H. Kennedy, Esq. (Kimberley), Captadn Irwin C. 
MaMng (Grenada), J. W. Mogg, Esq. (NataJ), Hon. Walter Monnington 
(Tobago), W. Giles Nash, Esq. (8outh Australia), De Burgh F. Persse, 
Esq., M.L.A. (Queensland), Thomas W. Phillips, Esq. (British Guiana)^ 
B. H. Rhodes, Esq. (New Zealand), Henry J. Shea, Esq. (Kimberley), 
Charles 8. de P. Swain, Esq. (British Guyana), Alexander Trinrnier, 
Esq. (South Australia), W. BurhvnshoM Wilkinson, Esq. (South 
Australia). 

Donations of Books, Maps, &c., made to the Library since the 
last Ordinary General Meeting were also announced. 

The Chairman then called upon the Honorary Secretary to read 
a Paper, on behalf of Sir WilUam Fox, KC.MG. 

Mr. Frederick Youno : Before I read the paper to which your 
Grace has alluded, I should like to trouble the meeting with one or 
two remarks. It is well known that the object of the Royal 
Colonial Listitute is to elicit the most reliable information with 
regard to all the Colonies of the Empire ; and one of the means 
by which we seek to obtain that information — and a very prominent 
one it is, too— is by the reading of papers from time to time. (Hear, 
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hear.) It is one of the moltifarioas duties whioh pertain to the 
position that I have the honour to occupy, that I am persistently 
endeayoiiring to persuade gentlemen to read papers from every part 
of the Colonial Empire — gentlemen of distinction and import- 
ance, and whose authority may be relied upon. (Hear, hear.) I 
am always very happy indeed when they can be present to read 
their own papers ; but I wish it to be distinctly understood that the 
Boyal Colonial Institute is most anxious that gentlemen who are 
not resident in this country, but whose views nevertheless are 
entitled to be heard within these walls, will kindly send their con- 
tributions home to me, and I shall be most happy at all times 
to place at their disposal my services, if they are required, for the 
reading of papers which they may be good enough to entrust to my 
care. (Cheers.) The paper which I shall have the honour of 
reading to you directly is a case in point. Sir. William Fox — ^that 
very distinguished colonist of New Zealand — happened to see the 
account in the English papers of the deputation of Maori chiefs 
who visited this country in August last, and who were presented to 
the Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley. Sir William Fox was 
particularly desirous that his own view of the celebrated Treaty of 
Waitangi should be presented to the British public ; and in his 
communication to me on the subject he expressed the wish that 
this should be done through the instrumentaUty of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute ; but in doing so he made use of the remarkable 
expression, that h^ was afraid that New Zealand affairs would not 
be of any interest except to New Zealanders. I wrote back to him 
most emphatically that such was not the case, and that his im- 
pression was erroneous, and that one of the things we most desire 
is to show all colonists that here^ in the centre of the Empire, 
there is the widest and deepest interest felt in the welfare of New 
Zealand, as wdl as of aU the other Colonies. (Cheers.) I should 
like to read a letter I have received from Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell:— 

'* 7, Westminster Chambers, 

London, S.W. 
«« Ht Dsab Youxo, — ^I have been nnder the doctor's hands for a little time, 
from illness caused bj long overwork ; and he has jnst been with me, im- 
peratively ordering instant cessation from work, departure from London, and a 
pesiod of absolute rest. It only needs to say this for you to learn that I am 
proliibited from attending the Listitute to-morrow night. I am greatly vexed, 
aa there were things I had prepared myself to say. 

** W\\h. all regret, ever yours, 
«< January 22, 1883. (Signed) F. D. Bbll.'* 
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The HoNOBABY Secbetaby then proceeded to read Sir Wm. Fox's 
paper : — 

A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OP NEW ZEALAND. 

THE TREATY OF WATTANGL 

In the history of New Zealand there is a transaction which is often 
mentioned, but apparently little understood, by many who discuss 
the affairs of that Colony. It is the Treaty of Waitangi, which is 
generally assumed to be the basis of the relations existing between 
the Maories and the British Oovemment. Recent English journals 
inform us that ''a deputation of prominent chiefis from New 
Zealand have come to protest against the alleged infraction of a 
treaty formerly concluded with their representatiyes and pre- 
decessors forty-two years ago ; " and it appears that, accompanied 
by a cortege of members of the Imperial Parliament^ Colonial 
bishops, and other persons, they have had an interview with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord Eimberley), who treated 
their complaints as a matter for the consideration of the Colonial 
Government, and declined to interfere. It may be doubted whether 
many of those who accompanied Sydney Taiwhanga on this occasion 
knew anything at all about the treaty, and it is evident, from notices 
of the event in several English papers, that the Press was not much 
better informed as to its character, and the circumstances which 
were alleged to be infractions of its provisions. It is proposed, in 
this paper, to give a brief account of the treaty in question, and of 
the confiscation of some of the lands of the natives, which, it is 
believed, constitute the principal ground for alleging that it has 
been infringed. 

(1) It may be premised that the right of the Crown to the islands 
of New ZesJand does not rest on the Treaty of Waitangi ; it rests 
on the discovery, by Captain Cook in 1769, seventy-one years before 
the treaty was entered into. At that date he took possession of the 
country in the King's name, in the way then usual in the case of 
newly-discovered countries occupied by savages — a designation 
which at that time there is no doubt the New Zealanders merited. 
The sovereignty of Great Britain was as fully established by the 
action of Captain Cook as it was in Australia or Tasmania, where it 
has never been disputed and never supplemented by a treaty. For 
many years after the actual occupation of New South Wales, New 
Zealand was treated by the Imperial Government as a sort of 
dependency of it, and the Governor of the former was authorised to 
exercise, and did exercise, many powers in the name of the King of 
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England within the territory of New Zealand — powers inoonsistent 
with the existence of an independent nationality on the part of the 
savage occupants. Bat New Zealand was far away from St. 
Stephen's and Downing-street ; exceedingly little was known about 
it, and no definite policy pursued with regard to it. Concurrently 
with the acts of sovereignty exercised or authorised by the British 
Government, through the.Govemor of New South Wales, references 
and enlkctments were made, from time to time, in Acts of the 
Imperial Parliament, and departmental instructions were issued to 
and by the Governor of New South Wales, which assumed (but 
never declared) the national independence of the New Zealanders, 
and the non-existence of the British sovereignty, which at the very 
time was being exercised in various ways. The question arises, 
what was the result of this confasion, and whether the sovereignty 
having once been established by Cook's discovery and the posses- 
sion taken by him, it could be abandoned without some special 
enactment made, eo intuitu, something more potential than mere 
incidental allusions in official instructions, or even clauses in Acts 
of Parliament made to meet particular circumstances? Lord 
Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies in 1842, very distinctly affirmed 
that the original title of the Crown could not be impugned, nor set 
aside by any subsequent action, such as had been taken up to that. 
time. Since the Treaty of Waitangi, however, the point might 
seem to be of not much importanca But it has been alleged of 
late, particularly in reference to the Ngatiruanui tribe, which has 
been the principal supporter of the pretensions of Te Whiti, that 
many natives never signed the treaty and were therefore not British 
subjects, could not be rebels where they owed no allegiance, and 
were not liable, as such, to have their lands confiscated. If this 
were so, the establishment of sovereignty by Cook's discovery 
would be important, but the result would be less &vourable to the 
natives than if it rested on treaty. For, by the law of nations, as 
expounded.by Yattel and others, in a country inhabited by savages, 
taken possession of by a civilised power imder right of discovery, 
all the lands not actually used and occupied pass absolutely to the 
discoverer. It follows, also, that if they are to be treated as inde- 
pendent tribes, owing no allegiance to the Crown, they were, in the 
several wars which have occurred, belligerents, and not rebels, and 
irhen conquered by us, we were as well entitled to take their terri- 
tory as Prussia was to take Alsace and Lorraine, or the British 
Government to take Canada or the Cape of Good Hope from the 
I^rench or Dutch. 
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(2) How the Treaty of Waitangi was negotiated. When the 
British Government became aware that, by the transactions abore 
referred to, it might be contended that it had denuded itself of the 
right of discovery, and circumstances arose which made it desirable 
that it should possess authority in New Zealand, it commenced a 
series of operations with the view of reinstating itself. In 1882 it 
appointed Mr. Busby, a British subject in JNew South Wales, to be 
the Bepresentative of the Crown in New Zealand, with official 
designation of Besident, partly to protect British commerce and 
partly to repress outrages of British subjects on the natives. This 
gentleman carried letters in which the King of England was made 
to address the New Zealanders as an independent nation, and they 
were told of the advantages they would " derive from the friendship 
and alliance of Oreat Britain.*' Shortly afterwards, acting on the 
advice of Mr. Busby and the Governor of New South Wales, it pro- 
ceeded to recognise a national autonomy in the collective tribes of 
New Zealand (a thing which had certainly no previous existence), by 
giving them a national flag, which, though formally hoisted and saluted 
by a British man-of-war sent for the purpose, does not appear to 
have been recognised, accepted, or used by anybody who could be 
considered as representing New Zealand as a nation. To suppose 
that such an act could constitute the disunited tribes of New Zea- 
land a nation was, to say the least of it, novel, and it seems to 
have been felt so by those who engaged in the business ; for, two 
years afterwards (November 2, 1884), Mr. Busby got together thirty- 
five chiefs professing to represent the tribes from North Gape to 
the Thames (practically a single tribe occupying not a fiftieth part 
of the islands), and induced them to sign a declaration drawn up 
by him, in which they declared " the independence of the united 
tribes of New Zealand, and constituted themselves an independent 
state*" This document — which seems never to have been signed 
by, or even submitted tb, other tribes — ^was then made the ground- 
work of further advances. In due course, in 1840, Captain Hobson, 
R.N., was sent to the islands as Consul, an appointment implying 
a national independence in the country to which he was sent, 
with instructions to recover the abandoned British sovereignty by 
treaty with the natives. A treaty was drafted, by Mr. Busby's 
advice, and at Waitangi, near the Bay of Islands, where he re- 
sided, in a district in the feur north of the island, occupied by a 
single tribe — ^the Ngapuhi — it was signed by forty-six chiefs, mainly 
representing that one tribe. It purported to be made with that ima- 
s?inary body whose origin has already been traced — '' the chiefs of the 
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onited tribes, and the separate and independent chiefs who had not 
become members of that confederation,'* of which latter category 
probably not half a dozen, out of some thousands, were present. 
Feeling, no doubt, the weakness of the position and the imperfec- 
tion of the treaty. Captain Hobson sent four or five emissaries 
round the country to obtain further signatures. After very hasty 
interviews, and explanations, certainly not yery intelligible to the 
nntatored mind, they succeeded in obtaining a considerable, but fax 
from exhaustive, number of signatures. Some entire tribes, and 
large sections of tribes, were not communicated with at all, and 
claim now not to have been parties to the treaty. In other cases, 
the signature of a single chief appears as representative of his tribe, 
which was hundreds of miles away, and probably never heard of 
the transaction. In the Southern Island there was a very close race 
between Major Bunbury, an officer sent by Captain Hobson, and 
the commander of a French frigate, sent on a similar mission by 
the French Government, which had become aware of the supposed 
repudiation of the right of discovery by the English Government, 
and had determined to get possession of the islands for the purpose, 
it is said, of a penal settlement. Finding that he had a rival in 
the field, who was already at Auckland following on his track, Major 
Bnnbury, after obtaining a few signatures in the neighbourhood of 
Port Cooper, proclaimed the Queen's sovereignty, by right of dis- 
covery, over the South and Stewart's Islands. The question of 
priority was afterwards the subject of discussion in the French 
Legislature, under the Ministry of Mens. Guizot, which ended in 
the French abandoning their claims, and retiring from the work of 
colonisation, which they had begun by locating a settlement at 
Akaroa, where vestiges of it still remain in the existence of several 
French fEunilies. 

It might be difficult to understand how the British Government 
could have allowed itself to drift into a position in which it was 
supposed to have lost a considerable part of the Empire, and to 
recover which it was necessary to have recourse to such tortuous 
and questionable means as have been described. The political his- 
tory of the period, however, if explained, would show that influences 
had been brought to bear upon the Colonial Office during successive 
years, which, however amiable in intention, were hardly consistent 
with a regard for the rights of the Crown, which, as already ex- 
plained, were gradually sapped and undermined. The existence of 
a great missionary enterprise in New Zealand, which commenced 
about 1810, availing itself of the sympathies, and possibly want of 
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exact knowledge, of successive Secretaries of State, and having the 
active support of an Under-Secretary who has been well described 
as having '' for a quarter of a centxuy held the Colonial Office in 
fee/' had, no doubt, much to do with it ; while the apathy and 
insouciance of the British people and Parliament on such a subject 
as New Zealand at that period, rendered an event possible which 
could never have been conceived probable, that one of the finest fields 
for colonisation which Great Britain possessed very nearly slipped 
from her hold, and was within a few hours of passing into that of a 
great naval European power. 

(8) It may be questioned how far the Maories understood or 
valued the Treaty of Waitangi. They could have had no previous 
experience of such transactions, and probably did not much appre- 
ciate the binding character of a paper document under signature of 
contracting parties, one of whom was half the circumference of the 
globe firom the other, and neither of whom had ever seen the other. 
Probably the nearest approach to anything of the sort with which 
they were acquainted would be the purchase deeds prepared by New 
South Wales lawyers, in technical and utterly unintelligible 
language, under which they were supposed to sell vast tracts of 
land to Sydney speculators, who, anticipating British colonisation, 
competed with each other, the natives habitually selling the same 
lands several times over to different parties. It may also be 
doubted whether they have at any time regarded the treaty as of 
much value. The writer has himself, in his capacity as Native 
Minister and otherwise, attended very many large gatherings of 
almost every tribe, often brought together to discuss State questions 
in the presence of Governors or Colonial Ministers, and has read 
multitudinous pages of correspondence relating to native lands 
and other questions affecting the race, but he does not remember 
any occasion on which he heard the treaty mentioned except one, 
when, in a court of law, it was appealed to by an European advocate 
of a native tribe whose title was in dispute. On that occasion, also, 
an European witness, who had lived for twenty-six years in a purely 
native district, where he was engaged in negotiating land purchases 
for the Government, declared on oath that *« till a few weeks before 
he had never heard the treaty mentioned by any native." At the 
great Eohimarama Conference, a sort of Maori Parliament, sum- 
moned by the Governor at Auckland in 1860, at which most of the 
tribes were represented, and at which the treaty was put on the 
" Order Paper ** for discussion by the Native Secretary, Sir Donald 
McLean, only half a dozen natives referred to it, and of these two 
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spoke as follows. Paul Toahaere, a very intelligent chief, who 
about that time was a member of the Provincial European Govern- 
ment, said : *• Blankets were brought by Mr. Williams " (one of 
Capt. Hobson's emissaries before mentioned): ** these I call the 
bait. The fish did not know there was a hook within ; he took the 
bait, and was caught. Mr. Williams* bait was a blanket. When he 
came to a chief he presented his hook, and forthwith drew out a 
subject for the Queen.'* Another very respectable loyal native, 
Heme Parae, residing at Wellington, said : ** As to what is called 
the Treaty of Waitangi, I have heard nothing about it. It is true 
I received one blanket. I did not understand what was meant by 
it. It was given to me without explanation by Mr. Williams." It 
would probably be found that if in any case natives have appeared 
to attach weight to the treaty, the idea has been put into their 
minds by some European, who had an object in doing so. 

Nobody, however, will now deny the vahdity of the treaty, how- 
ever questionable may have been the means by which it was 
negotiated, or however little it may have interested the natives. 
'* Fieri quod non debuit factum valet.** But it must be dealt with 
as any other obligation of the same sort, and both parties must be 
bound by its mutual provisions. The treaty provides for protection 
on the one hand, and allegiance on the other. If the party who 
daims protection repudiates the Queen's sovereignty and goes into 
armed rebellion, he can hardly take his stand upon the treaty. But 
this is what is attempted to be done when it is appealed to for the 
purpose of protecting rebel natives against the confiscation of their 
lands. It will now be explained what this *' confiscation " was, 
and when and how it originated. 

(4) The Treaty of Waitangi had been entered into barely three 
years when it was flagrantly broken through by Honi Heke and a 
portion of the Ngapuhi tribe, who took up arms against the Queen 
in 1844. The groimd of dispute was not land, but the loss of the 
trade of the whaling ships which had formerly resorted to the Bay 
of Islands, and which, on the establishment of Customs duties by 
the Colonial Oovemment, resorted to other places, where there were 
no taxes and no police. Heke's trade with these ships had been of 
a not very reputable sort, but, beUeving that its failure was owing 
to the hoisting of the Queen*s flag, he cut it down and declared 
war. British troops were brought from Australia, and the war 
lasted for fully a year, Heke being finally defeated. Confiscation 
of land, however, had not then become law, and no punishment of 
any sort was inflicted, on this rebel tribe. The native, Sydney 

H 
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Taiwhanga, who lately constituted himself a deputation to the 
Queen to complain of the infringement of the Treaty of Wa&tangi 
by confiscation, belonged to this tribe which was so leniently 
treated, and not an acre of whose land has ever, either then or 
since, been confiscated. Other small wars at Wanganui and at 
Wellington ensued shortly afterwards, but no confiscation was 
inflicted, nor was it till the great war which broke out at Waitara 
in 1860, and which spread and lasted till about 1872, that the 
principle of confiscation was adopted and sanctioned by the Colonial 
Legislature, whose acts were approved by the Imperial Goyemment. 
After that war had continued, with an interval, for some time, 
the Hon. A. Domett, the head of the Ministry (1868), proposed 
to the Governor, Sir George Grey, an elabora4ie scheme for the 
confiscation of rebel lands and their settlement by European 
military villages, as a punishment for rebellion and a security 
for future peace. (Bee Appendix, Colonial ParUamentary 
Papers, 1868, A No. 8.) Sir George Grey entered warmly into 
the project, and wrote to the Secretary for the Colonies in Eng- 
land approving it, in these words : '* I feel certain that the chiefis 
of Waikato, having in so unprovoked a manner caused Europeans 
to be murdered, and having planned a wholesale destruction of 
Borne of the European settlements, it will be necessary now to take 
efficient steps for the permanent security of the country, and to 
inflict upon those chiefs a punishment of such a nature as will 
deter other tribes." ** I can devise no other plan by which both of 
those ends can be obtained, than, firstly, by providing for the 
permanent peace of the country by locating large bodies of European 
settlers strong enough to defend themselves in those natural positions 
in this province which will give us the entire command of it ;*' 
** and, secondly, by taking the land on which this European popu- 
lation is to be settled from those tribes who have been guilty of 
outrages. A punishment of this nature will deter other tribes 
from committing similar acts, when they find it is not a question 
of mere fighting, which they are to be allowed to do as long as 
ihey Uke, and then, when they please, to return to their former 
homes as if nothing had taken place ; but that such misconduct 
is followed by the forfeiture of large tracts of territory which 
they value highly ; whilst their own countrymen will generally 
admit that the punishment is a £edr and just one, which the 
Waikato chiefs have well deserved.** The Colonial Parliament, 
which met shortly afterwards, proceeded to give efiect to these views 
t)y passing an Act to enable the Governor to take the lands of rebel 
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natives for purposes of settlement, making ample provision at the 
same time for the protection of any members or sections of rebel 
tribes who might have remained loyal, by giving them compensation, 
either in money or in specific grants of land, in lieu of any interest 
they might have in the tribal territory included in the general 
confiscation. This Act was afterwards amended in some particulars, 
chiefly in the direction of making the compensation to loyal natives 
more liberal and more easily attainable. The Act of Confiscation, 
as provided for by the Statutes, was effected by the simple issue by 
the Governor of Orders in Council, by which the boundaries of the 
confiscated land were defined in each case. Contemporaneously 
with the confiscation, Courts were established in every confiscated 
district, which sat continuously for several years, for the purpose of 
hearing claims to compensation preferred by the loyal natives. Very 
large quantities of the confiscated land were returned to them in 
this way, and, in addition to these individual holdings, very large 
tribal reserves have also been set apart for the benefit equally of 
loyal and rebel natives, which, in order to prevent the destitution 
to which they might be reduced by improvident sale, can only be 
disposed of with the consent of the Governor in Council With the 
solitary exception of the ease of Taranaki and the West Coast, the 
adjustments made since the termination of the wars appear to have 
given general satisfaction to the natives interested, at least they 
have quietly acquiesced in them, and in many cases adopted 
habits of industry and friendly intercourse with their European 
neighbours to which previously they were strangers. 

It is only in the Taranaki and West Coast districts that the con- 
fiscation and subsequent adjustments made at the conclusion of the 
war in each district have failed to be final, and any attempt has 
been made by the natives to reassert their independence and shake 
off the confiscation. In this case, shortly after the termination of 
the local war which ceased in 1866, they again, in 1868, broke out 
into hostilities, and invaded the portion of the confiscated district in 
which European settlers had been placed, driving them out and 
destroying their homes and property. This second outbreak was, 
however, suppressed in 1870, but the Government having feuled to 
do what was done m other cases, that is to say, definitely locate the 
rebels on special reserves, and occupy the remaining land by Euro- 
pean settlement, an opening was afforded for further difficulties, 
which were not long in presenting themselves. These were fostered 
by the pretensions of a somewhat remarkable chief, who asserted 
divine powers, and, not contentwith ignoring the confiscation, claimed 
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to be the owner of all New Zealand, the Messiah who was to restore 
to life all who had faXLen in the wars, and to expel the Europeans, 
and to give back to the Maories all the lands which had been taken 
from them. To him the Treaty of Waitangi was nothing ; he re- 
quired no protection from the Queen of Great Britain, and, besides 
this, his principal supporters, the Ngatiruanui, had never signed it. 
It was beneath the dignity of this prophet, priest^ and king to argue 
the case on small technicalities of English or even Maori law, and 
he never, it is believed, attempted to do so. But what Te Whiti 
would not condescend to do, others (Europeans) have attempted to 
do for him, that is, to impugn the validity of tiie confiscation, and 
the technical sufficiency of the Acts of Parliament and Orders in 
Council by which it was effected. A few of these objections may 
be noticed. 

It has been allied, no doubt in ignorance, that the Acts of the 
Colonial Legislature authorising confiscation never received the 
Boyal Assent. These Acts were, however, not of the class which 
require to be reserved for the Queen's assent. Like others of their 
class, they were assented to by the Governor on her behalf, sent 
home to her Ministers for further consideration, and, not having 
been disallowed within two years — ^the period constitutionally fixed 
for the exercise of Her Majesty's veto — they went into operation in 
the usual way. It is also argued that, as regards a large part of the 
confiscated district, it was not taken actual possession of by the 
Government and not located with European settlers ; and that, by 
Maori law, unless conquest is foUowed by occupation, the right of 
the conqueror lapses. The answer is, that the claim of the Queen 
does not rest on the result of a war between independent belli- 
gerents ; it was a suppression of rebellion on the part of subjects, 
and the consequences of which were fixed by a law of the L^sla- 
ture of the Colony, which made the issue of an Order in Council 
sufficient confiscation. The custom of two independent native tribes 
in a war between themselves could not be a precedent by which a 
Power claiming sovereignty could be bound in a contest with its own 
subjects. And if, as is alleged, some of them were not subjects, not 
having signed the Treaty of Waitangi, then they were belligerents, 
and liable to be dealt with at the pleasure of the conqueror. Whether 
as rebels or belligerents they had certainly merited the punishment 
dealt out to them. In 1865, Sir George Grey, then (Governor, wrote 
of them as follows : *' I have always considered that the safety of 
the Southern settlements required that those tribes which were 
among the most guilty of all the tribes in New Zealand should be 
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reduced to sabmission, and, finally, that as the tribes referred to have 
always been among the most turbulent of the native population, 
have committed the worst and most unprovoked outrages, and are 
now in a state of rebellion, there can be no permanent peace until 
they shall be reduced to submission and their country opened." This 
was Sir George Grey*s reason for entering on the West Coast war 
of 1865, which was one entirely of self-defence on the part of the 
Europeans ; and it would be strange if the natives referred to were 
allowed to go unpunished because they were not technically rebels, 
but definable by some other name. 

Besides these objections, which seem aimed at the substantial 
merits of confiscation, some very small ones have been launched 
against the technical form of one of the Orders in Council, under 
which the lands at Taranaki and on the West Coast were confiscated ; 
but they are only such as would be used in a Court of the very 
lowest jurisdiction, and not worth noticing in connection with a 
subject which involves great issues and deals with Imperial rights. 
They have, however, been answered by anticipation at the 
commencement of the third Beport of the West Coast Royal 
Commissioners, where it is shown how certain alleged contradic- 
tions could be logically reconciled, and had been actually reconciled 
in practice. 

(5) The neglect of the Government of the period to allocate the 
defeated rebels on the West Coast and Taranaki districts, as 
already mentioned, led to many complications, and charges of 
breach of faith towards the natives. To a great extent the natives 
themselves were the cause of the difficulties by obstinately resisting 
the execution of the surveys necessary to enable the pledges and 
promises of the Government to be fulfilled. The position of affairs 
became alarming some four years ago, and appeared to threaten 
conflict between the races. The Colonial Parliament found itself 
involved in uncertainty as to the causes of the crisis, and had 
recourse to the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, which 
made reoonmiendations for a solution of the existing difficulties, 
and was then again appointed to give practical effect to its 
recommendation. The work has been going on for upwards of 
two years, and has hitherto been attended with success in enabling 
the Government to a great extent to fulfil its pledges, and place 
the native population in possession of the compensation and 
reserves contemplated by the Acts which authorised confiscation. 
More remains to be done, but it is hoped that a short period will 
flee the final consummation of the work. The result will be that 
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the natives, loyal and ex-rebel, residing in the Taranaki and West 
Coast district, barely 8,000 in number, of all ages, will have 
received special compensation and tribal reserves, to the extent of 
folly 260,000 acres, worth at this time at least £650,000, returned 
to them out of the confiscated territory, while, outside its boun- 
daries, they still own some hundreds of thousands of acres, which 
were not included in the confiscation, and which they still hold, 
and have always held, under their old aboriginal titlea On the 
side of the Europeans the attempt to impugn the legality of con- 
fiscation, if successful, would mean the reversal of the titles of the 
present owners of hundreds of thousands of acres, sold to them 
by the Government of the Colony, and granted to them by the 
Crown under the provisions of the Acts of Parliament already 
referred to, on which many towns and villages now stand, great 
public works have been constructed, and large sums of money been 
expended by colonists in tiuming the wilderness into fertile fields, 
and making homes for their children. Is there any real injustice 
to the natives in treating the present position as the final 
solution of the past difficulties ? It cannot be contended that the 
successive wars — the suppression of which required the employment 
of some 8,000 Imperial troops, which cost the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments several millions sterling, involving a great 
destruction of life and property — are to go altogether impunished, 
and without compensation. The actors in the rebellion have, on 
the whole, been treated with great clemency. The lands which 
have been confiscated were only used by them to a most limited 
extent, by far the greater portion not at all. In no instance has 
capital punishment been inflicted on them for participation in the 
rebellions. A very few have been subjected to imprisonment for 
short terms, rather as a prevention than a punishment Millions 
of acres, which might lawfully have been confiscated to repay the 
cost of the rebellions, have been left untouched, and very large 
parts of the land which was taken have been returned to them. 
Enormous value has been given by colonisation to the lands which 
they possess, which have been traversed, opened up, and made 
accessible, by an expenditure to which they have contributed the 
merest firaotion. When these things are taken into consideration, 
and the whole past history of the relations of the races taken into 
account, it wiU hardly be contended that there has really been any 
practical infringement of the spirit of the Treaty of Waitangi. On 
the whole, it may well be claimed for those who have colonised New 
Zealand, that there is no instance in history of an aboriginal race 
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having been treated with more hnmanity and justice than the New 
Zealanders have been by the peaceful invaders, on whose behalf 
that treaty was negotiated. 

APPENDIX. 

THB TREATY OF WAITANOI. 

" ELbb Majesty Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, regarding with her Boyal favour the Native Ghiefis and 
Tribes of New Zealand, and anxious to protect their just rights and 
property, and so secure to them the enjoyment of peace and good order, 
has deemed it necessary, in consequence of the great number of Her 
Majesty's subjects who have already settled in New Zealand, and the rapid 
extension of emigration, both from Europe and Australia, which i& still 
in progress, to constitute and appoint a functionary, properly authorised 
to treat with the Aborigines of New Zealand for the recognition of Her 
Majesty's sovereign authority over the whole or any part of those Islands. 
Her Majesty, therefore, being desirous to establish a settled form of Civil 
Government, with a view to avert the evil consequences which must result 
from the absence of the necessary laws and institutions alike to the native 
population and to her subjects, has been graciously pleased to empower and 
authorise me, William Hobson, a Captain in Her Majesty's Eoyal Navy, 
Consul and Lieutenant-Governor of such parts of New ZeaJand as may be, 
or hereafter shall be, ceded to Her Majesty, to invite the confederated and 
independent Chiefs of New Zealand to conctir in the following articles and 
conditions : — 

" Article the Fint — ^The Chiefs of the Confederation of the United 
Tribes of New Zealand, and the separate and independent Chiefs who 
have not become members of the Confederation, cede to Her Majesty, the 
Queen of England, absolutely and without reservation, all the rights and 
powers of sovereignty which the said Confederation or individual Chiefs 
respectively exercise or possess, or may be supposed to exercise or to 
possess, over their respective territories, as the sole sovereigns thereof. 

"Article the Second. — Her Majesty, the Queen of England, confirms 
and guarantees to the Chiefs and Tribes of New Zealand, and to tlie 
respective fiEuniHes and individuals thereof, the Adl, exclusive, and un- 
disturbed possession of their lands and estates, forests, fisheries, and other 
properties which they may collectively or individually possess, so long as 
it is their wish and desire to retain the same in their possession. But the 
Chiefs of the United Tribes, and the individual Chiefs, yield to Her 
Majesty the exclusive right of pre-emption over such lands as the pro- 
prietors thereof may be disposed to iJienate, at such prices as may be 
agreed upon between the respective proprietors and persons appointed by 
Her Majesty to treat with them in that behalf. 

** Article the Third. — In consideration thereof. Her Majesty the Queen 
of England extends to the natives of New Zealand her Boyal protection, 
and impart4 to them all the rights and privileges of British subjects. 

*' (Signed) William Hobson, Lieutenant-Governor." 
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** Now, therefore, we, the Chiefs of the Confederation of the United 
Tribes of New Zealand, being assembled in Congress at Victoria, in 
Waitangi, and we, the separate and independent Chiefs of New Zealand 
claiming authority over the Tribes and Territories which are specified 
after onr respeotiye names, having been made fully to understand the 
provisions of the foregoing treaty, accept and enter into the same in 
the full spirit and meaning thereof : 

'* In witness of which we have attached our signatures or marks at the 
places and dates re^ectively specified.'* 

[Five hundred and twelve signatures, &c.] 

" Done at Waitwngi^ Fehrua/ry 6, 1840." 

Discussion. 
Sir Charles Cliffobd : I fear that a want of knowledge of the 
whole foots will make it difiScult for you to appreciate as it deserves 
the clear and able paper from Sir William Fox that has just been 
read, descriptiye of the Treaty of Waitangi. It is a clearing away 
of the indictment of injustice and robbery so often made against 
those early settlers of New Zealand, who, in spite of the Oovemment 
of this country, annexed to it one of the finest Colonies we possess. 
It is constantly asserted that the Treaty of Waitangi was entered 
into for the protection of the native race, and that the English 
settlers, ignoring it, robbed and persecuted them. This I emphati- 
cally deny. I believe the treaty to have been *< a sham, a delusion, 
and a snare." It is stated to be ** a treaty with the confederated 
tribes of New Zealand ; ** such a confederacy never did or could 
have existed. The aborigines of New Zealand were, on the arrival 
of the first colonists, composed of tribes, almost every one of them 
having a blood feud against its neighbour. They were not nomadic, 
each tribe had its boundaries, for which they fought and within 
which they lived, only really occupying so mudi of the land as they 
could cultivate ; for, there being no native quadruped, hunting was 
unknown, and war was their only amusement. The native wars 
were rapidly bringing about the extinction of the race. Female in- 
fanticide prevailed, women being considered impedimenta of war. In 
the South Island, larger than England, there were not, on our arrival 
more than 8,000 natives. A celebrated Southern native, rejoicing in 
the name of *' Bloody Jack,'* had just succeeded in driving Te 
Bauperha back to Cook's Straits with great slaughter, and when, on 
going on board a British man-of-war, he was asked who he was, 
replied, << Me all the same as Duke of Wellington, Bauperha all the 
same as Napoleon.*' That is, he was the conqueror ; and it was 
estimated that, in proportion, the conqueror had exterminated 
almost as many people as Napoleon himselfl The same thing was 
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going on in the Norfch Island, but had not gone to the same extent. 
So far from the natives being robbed of their land, when they sold 
large tracts for a blanket or a hatchet, they were well aware of the 
value to themselves of European occupation ; and to prove this I 
may give a little anecdote in which Sir William Fox was concerned. 
We were fellow-passengers from England, and landed at Welling- 
ton in 1842. Finding little to be done in the town, and hearing 
from the natives that there were fine grass plains over the mountains, 
we tried to induce them to act as guides. This they refused to do, 
alleging that they were at feud with the Wairarapa tribes, and, being 
the weaker, would be killed and eaten. At last we induced an 
elderly native to escort us. He had great difficulty in finding the 
long-disused track across the hills, and we no sooner reached the 
opposite side than his fears predominated, and he left us to do the 
best we could without him. We succeeded in discovering some 
magnificent pasture land ; and, after a variety of adventures, in one 
of which we afterwards ascertained from the natives that it was mere 
accident that saved our lives from the tomahawk, we returned to 
Wellington. After another visit to the district with an interpreter, 
the natives became aware of our wants ; and I was surprised to re- 
ceive a visit in Wellington from two young chiefs, as clear-headed 
and intelligent men as you would wish to bargain with. They said, 
*' We know you want land. We see how much better off the natives of 
Port Nicholson are than we are. If you will come to us, we will give 
you as much land as you want for nothing, and you will give us 
blankets and tobacco for building your houses.*' I agreed to this, 
and returned with them. I was very moderate then ; I only asked 
them for about 80,000 acres, the boundaries of which they clearly 
defined. I went to Sydney, brought a cargo of ewes, and established 
the first sheep- station in New Zealand. Of course I was immediately 
followed by many others. The natives then came to me and said, 
" We cannot give them land for nothing, and we cannot ask rent 
from them without charging you the same." This I agreed to as 
fair, and lived in perfect amity with them till, some years afterwards, 
I parted with my interest in that station to remove the flock to the 
South Island. Thus you see how perfectly the natives were aware 
that they gained enormously by the settlement of Europeans on 
their land, which hitherto had been useless to them, and how well 
acquainted they were with their true interests. As regards the 
question of confiscation in the North Island, it will be apparent 
from Sir William Fox's statement that it has ended in great benefit 
to the natives. Most of that land has been sold to and occupied by 
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Europeans. A portion of it has been returned to the rebel natives, 
on their giving in their submission, with the result of about 8,000 
natives possessing land worth over half a million sterling, with un- 
told wealth in other lands still in their possession, and which, prior 
to the confiscation, and consequent occupation, were worthless. 
For years past the King natives have isolated themselves, with the 
result of retaining their ancient customs and uncivilised habits ; 
but there is a report that these natives are now looking at their 
interest in a different light, and that they are going into a joint- 
stock association with Europeans to form a large land company, 
which will result in their reaUsing enormous fortunes. In fact, 
there is now good reason to hope that this race, certainly the 
noblest of the aborigines, may be preserved, and this by the joint 
action of the Government and the settlers. Thus the result of 
'* the horrible and atrocious conduct *' of British settlers against 
the poor native of New Zealand will be that he has become by far 
the richer man of the two. I do not think I need say more to 
prove the correctness of Sir William Fox's assertions. From the 
time of his first arrival in New Zealand he has taken a prominent 
part in all that has been done. He has held nearly every office 
under Government: has been Premier, Attorney-General, Com- 
missioner of Native Lands, and a consistent friend of the native race. 
No man is more capable of writing a trustworthy and lucid paper 
on the Treaty of Waitangi, and no one knows him more intimately 
than I do. 

Mr. Fbbdebick Young : I trust it is quite understood that what 
we desire at all times is to get at the truth. We do not wish there- 
fore to hear one side alone. We have heard an interesting and 
important speech from Sir Charles Clifford, and if any gentlemen 
are present representing what is called the native side of tho 
question, I hope they will give expression to their sentiments, in 
order that both sides may be fully heard on this occasion. 

The Bishop of Nelson : I do not appear as taking the native side 
exactly, in response to the invitation just issued, but as I have had 
the opportunity during the last fifteen years of living in Nelson, 
exactly opposite the scene of many of the events which Sir William 
Fox has described so well, my remarks are, perhaps, entitled to 
be heard. I have also had tiie pleasure of meeting Sir Charles 
Clifford in going round my diocese, which is on the other side of 
that beautiful sheep run belonging to him, and which is noted as 
one of the best in the Southern Island of New Zealand. I agree 
with all that has fallen from Sir Charles Clifford with regard to Sir 
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William Fox, but I should like to have heard a little more from Sir 
William Fox himself. If he had said more, and had even referred 
to quotations from his own interesting reports of the CommissionSy 
which he and Sir F. Dillon Bell drew up, I think that then we should 
have been in possession of a greater amount of information with 
reference to these matters. First of all, let me say with regard to 
those individuals composing the deputation, of whom it was said 
that they were not all chiefs who presented themselves here during 
last summer, it fell to my lot, in the presence of others, to introduce 
them to Lord Eimberley and the important members of ParUament 
then clustered around them on that occasion. It was thought that 
it was undesirable for the Government here to interfere in the 
matter, and the deputation was received with the remark that it 
was necessary to refer all complaints to headquarters in New 
Zealand before making any comment thereon. I simply took up 
any connection with these Maories because of their position here. 
I know well, and others associated with me know well, that they 
represented only the minority : that at a large meeting of chiefs the 
majority had determined not to send a mission here, partly on 
account of the expense, and partly because they felt it would 
be fruitless. There was, however, a minority who found the requi- 
site money to send them here, and they came accordingly. One of 
them was a chief, another was the nephew of a chief, and the third 
was not so, and we never called him so. But if anyone asked him 
if he was a chief, he said, '< Do you think they would have sent me if I 
was not ?*' Those three persons came with a long list of complaints. 
They began with the Treaty of Waitangi, and that is practically 
almost as far off as the Magna Charta or Doomsday Book. But the 
greater part of their complaint had reference to the chief Te Whiti, 
and even if their case could not have been proved with reference to 
the first thirteen or fourteen allegations, yet on account of those con- 
nectedwith the West coast native troubles, I felt justified in bearing my 
small share in endeavouring to get them a hearing. I thought then 
and think still it would be desirable that further information should 
be elicited fi:t)m the Government of New Zealand in the matter. I 
regret much that the information is so very tardy in coming through 
the public offices. When we can get information by the public Press 
80 immediately, is it reasonable that we should have to wait months 
and months for pubUc papers from Government departments ? Can 
they not be put before us at the time when it would be possible to 
take some action during the session ? I maintain that the Blue 
Book containing all these things was put forth only just con- 
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veniently to make any questions upon it in the House impossible. 
That ought not to be. There is a meaning and design in that. I 
say in these cases, if we have such celerity on the part of the Press 
in other things, it ought to entitle us to demand similar acceleration 
from the offices. I know the greater portion of the matter contained 
in that Blue Book was in the hands of the Colonial Office long 
before we went there, and it could have been published, at all events, 
in two or three portions, and leaving the least interesting account 
of our interview with Lord Kimberley as an appendix which might 
have been published in September, and so on. That bears on this 
case, for I have had application in reference to this particular 
matter in New Zealand complaining that there is not sufficient 
publicity given to public acts and documents. There is not suffi- 
cient arrangement whereby the laws affecting matters of public 
importance should be put in public places and easier of access. I 
wish Sir William Fox had stated in his paper what he states in that 
report. I shall not go beyond that. I hope in a few months to have 
the pleasure of seeing him, and I have, therefore, the fear of Sir 
William Fox before me at the present time. The report states that 
there are many things which would reaUy make us blush in our 
dealings as Enghshmen. The second report follows that up 
more closely, and I remember one particcdar passage where he 
says that the spectacle of those chiefs waiting fourteen or fifteen 
years for the reserves which were promised them is not at all 
creditable to us. Those are the words that ought to be put in a 
paper of this kind, instead of the self-satisfied and mutual admira- 
tion tone which animates the whole ; and I think that something 
should have been said on the side of the Maories, when we know 
what kind of action has been taken by a certain civilised portion of 
the world (Ireland) on behalf of their land. We know what an 
Irish Land League means, and what are the means by which the 
Land Leaguers carried out their plans ; and there is this much to 
be said on the conduct of the Maories, that there has been an 
influence among them to restrain them, so that in all these 
troubles there has not been a case of robbery or bloodshed of any 
kind. Ought not that to have come out ? Te Whiti is a fanatic, 
they say, and he did not wish the matter to be discussed. Excuse 
me ; he did wish it. What was the ploughing up for ? Why, in 
order that the matter of the legality of the confiscation might be 
brought before the Courts. We all hope with the present (Govern- 
ment that things will work out well for the natives ; and I agree 
with Sir Charles Clifford that at no time, as a whole, have the 
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Engtish Beiilers been desirous of following a selfish policy with 
regard to the natives. But I am supported in protesting against 
the last two years* proceedings of the Oovemment of New Zealand 
by the minority, consisting of persons — ^I will not mention their 
names — ^who are of the highest position and experience. This 
minority thinks that the natives were driven into a fanaticism and 
a comer by the Government, and into such a position that they 
could not do anything without its being an act of rebellion. They 
were legislated into rebellion. I thought those words, " rebellion 
and punishment,'* too frequently used in this paper. Te Whiti 
said, *' I love my land." Te Whiti never was ill friends with us ; 
he kept all his people from what is called rebellion ; told them that 
there was to be no fighting, and that all would come right for the 
people. He is now in captivity in Nelson. He is well fed and 
cared for and shown about— just as you took Cetewayo about — 
only, let me say, that the rebel Cetewayo was allowed to see the 
Queen, and these people (whom Sir William Fox says have always 
been loyal) were not allowed to see Her Majesty. 

Sir Charles Gufpobd : That is not the ^ult of the colonists. 

The Bishop of Nelson : No ; but it is the reflection, the echo of 
the Gk>vemment*s action. They went to Windsor by the kindness 
of a friend to see that beautiful castle, which they fuUy appreciated. 
They were asked if they would see the Queen's horses, and the 
chief said, " No ; if I cannot see the Queen, I will not see the 
Queen's horses ; '* and that showed they had a deal of self-control 
and self-denial — ^for Maories love horses. I think, as was suggested 
in the paper and by Sir Charles Glifibrd, that we might look 
fcMTward to the time when these Maories would still continue to 
exist ; and possibly there may be some little elements in the Maori 
character which may oon^bute efficiency and power to the 
development of the future true-bom Englishmen of New Zealand. 
I think if we had a little element of the self-control of Maories in 
us it would be well, because I did not hear any complaints made of 
them. Sir Charles Clififord said they carried out their side of the 
bargains when he had dealings with them. Then I say it is worth 
stretching a point with regard to them, as I think with the minority 
that we might well have left Te Whiti alone, and prevented what 
happened. The volunteers were gathered together from all parts 
of New Zealand just as if the Maories were armed, and yet they 
had comparatively few arms, for scarcely any were found in the 
settlement; and when our troops entered they were received by 
the Maori girls with skipping-ropes, and ofiered bread and cheese ; 
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and yet these are the kind of people of whom we hear those words 
bruited about the world, <' rebellion and punishment/* and the like. 
I think it only shows there are two sides to the question. Sir 
Oharles Clifford said he was in danger of being tomahawked. I 
know I am in danger of being tomahawked by the Press : I have 
had two or three raps of that kind before — ^I may have more. If I 
were only acting from my own conviction, witiiout the study of 
documents or advice of the experienced, I might deserve it. I took 
this view before, "but when I read the reports of Sir William Fox 
and Sir F. Dillon Bell my previous impressions were thoroughly 
deepened and confirmed ; and although, as I say, I should be sorry 
to do anything directly or indirectly to hinder or throw any 
difficulty in the way of the New Zealand Government, I think 
public opinion is so strong and so open, that they dard not do any- 
thing that would injure the natives. If so, I think it is a good 
thing that it has been so well ventilated and, so far as it has gone, 
that people are so well acquainted with the difficulties of the posi- 
tion. On behalf of the natives, I think we should bear in mind 
that, whereas we have increased the value of their land, we have 
also, to our great disgrace, introduced many of our worst vices, 
never known to them previously. If they were diminishing before, 
I beUeve that we have hastened that diminution very much by the 
introduction of spirituous liquors. Te Whiti always wanted to 
keep out public-houses. You are aware that Sir William Fox is a 
great advocate of Local Option : the first step in that direction has 
passed the New Zealand Parliament. So his conscience is clear 
there. What strikes me most about these natives is this, that they 
are to a certain extent the victims of Constitutional Government. 
One Government has come in and dealt with the native question, 
and another Government has come in with another policy, and 
then the one Government of course is not bound to carry out the 
indirect pledges of the other. Many of these pledges are not in 
black and white ; they are only a kind of mutual understanding. 
Sir D. McLean gave the natives to understand that confiscation 
would not be carried out, and then comes in another Gt)vem- 
ment. And I have known more than one case in which 
gentlemen have said that they would not continue their official 
positions because they would not be parties to refusing to 
carry out what had been proposed by previous Governments. 
To show that practically we have abandoned the confisca- 
tion, would you believe that we asked leave of Te Whiti 
to be allowed to put up telegraph posts, and that we havo 
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ackially paid hia people for portions of the confisoated land?— 
in that way practically confiscation not only was not carried out 
bat was abandoned. If those acts were done by our Ooyem- 
ment, were the natives then altogether wrong when they contended 
that we had practically abandoned confiscation ? We know well 
that all Governments have great difficulties before them. I trust a 
better future is before the natives. At the same time, when we are 
on the questions of right and wrong and the ei^ediency of the mode 
of procedure, it is open to us to have our opinion that there are 
two sides to this question. 

The Noble Chaibman : As no one seems inclined to continue the 
discussion, I shall move that the Hon. Secretary be requested to 
give our very warm] thanks to Sir William Fox for his extremely 
clear and able paper on a very interesting subject. In doing so, I 
certainly reciprocate and repeat the hope expressed by Sir Charles 
Clifford and the Bishop of Nelson, that some tribes at least of the 
fine race of natives may continue to represent that race in future 
Legislatures. I myself, although a very short time in New Zealand, 
from what I saw and from what I heard of the New Zealand 
Government, can bear testimony to the &ct that there is no 
Englishman in New Zealand, or connected with that country, but 
would extremely regret the extinction of the race, which I am sure 
they value highly, and to whom I believe they all wish well. They 
certainly seemed a most good-natured and friendly race, although 
we have had very severe fights with them. I move that Mr. 
Young be requested to give our warm thanks to Sir William Fox 
for his paper. 

Mr. Chables Phaeaztn : I will take the opportunity of seconding 
the vote of thanks to Sir William Fox, and do so most cordially. 
I was unwilling to speak this evening, there being so many able 
speakers here, and hoping that some of them would rise. There is 
one reason why I should be pleased to say a few words, which is 
that I am a New Zealander, and perhaps the only one in the room 
who can safely say the same, having been bom there and spent my 
life there. We have a great beUef in our own country ; we take a 
pride in our country — and that is the natural characteristic which 
makes a great nation — and I feel very much aggrieved and sore 
when we find that every now and then the public Press, and 
gentlemen from whom we should expect more consideration, seem 
to assume that we should be guilty of the grossest acts Of injustice, 
particularly towards the natives. It is, of course, impossible on 
this occasion to enter into details and show that such is not the 
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case ; but I can say that haying had considerable experience and 
knowing intimately so many men who have had a great deal to do 
with native afiEairs in New Zealand, the majority of them are of the 
highest personal character and deserve the greatest respect. Sir 
William Fox, of coarse, is one of the greatest of those men who 
have earnestly striven to do their best under all the difficult 
circumstances of the case. The conditions there are entirely 
different to what they are in the old country. We hear treaties 
spoken of as if treaties could be made with a lot of savages. The 
treaty read this evening shows what it was written on to be mere 
waste paper. What we have done in New Zealand is this — ^we 
found ourselves there, the natives being considered, whether under 
the treaty or other instruments, as British subjects. We have 
treated them consistently throughout as British subjects, admitting 
their absolute right to their lands ; and I defy anyone to prove that 
on any single occasion we have treated them in any other way. It 
is only when they have been guilty of what we may term rebellion — 
that is, interference with the rights of others — that the law has 
had to take its course. In the matter of dealing with the land no 
native race has been treated better— the land has been absolutely 
theirs. At first, when the Government from the nature of things 
could be the only purchasers, they bought it at nominal prices ; 
and as colonisation gave to land a greater price, it became necessary 
to limit absolutely the right of natives to deal with that land as 
private individuals ; and it is necessary before they can sell or give 
any title to it that they shall individualise their titles, which has 
to be done in the courts. That process of individualisation is a 
most singular one, and the foundations on which the title rests are 
equally peculiar. In one case they claimed to be owners of a 
certain plot of land, and their claim appeared to be perfectly 
sound, and there seemed to be no answer to it ; and at last, when 
the one side had been heard completely, the chief of the other got 
up and said, '* We admit all that has been stated. True, this was 
the land of these people, but our ancestors at a certain date killed 
those fellows and ate them, and ate their titles with them." But, to 
show further the desire which has been evinced to give the natives 
complete justice, we have had an officer in each district for some 
years past to investigate every transaction between the natives and 
Europeans. I had to go myself before an officer in my dealings 
with the natives, and he most thoroughly investigated tiie matter 
with the natives. Could we do more than that ? Does that not 
show that we have been absolutely fair ? With regard to the case 
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of Te Whiti, it is one on which any amount of argument might be 
used, the facts being very compUcated. It has been said that Te 
Whiti was peaceable, and never intended to fight. That may be 
true ; but when natives plough up the land of peaceful settlers, 
and put fences across the roads, there is no fighting truly, simply 
because of the old principle that it takes two to make a quarrel, 
and the settlers submitted ; had they resisted, then there would have 
been a fight. But, instead of that, we went on by process of law, 
and merely arrested those people peaceably when we had occasion 
to do so. When we put 4,000 volunteers on the ground, and had 
complete control, we might have done anything we liked with the 
natives. We simply quieted them, and took two of their people 
prisoners. We have heard something about the deputation which 
came to England, and it has been said that that deputation might 
have been taken to see the Queen ; I think that if the character of 
one member at least of the deputation were fully known, that 
suggestion would hardly have been made. [The speaker here read 
an extract from the New Zealand Times, giving in detail the 
antecedents of one member of the deputation, and he concluded by 
saying] — ^I think it is hardly to be wondered at that he was not 
introduced to the Queen. With these few words, I have much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

Mr. F. W. Ohesson : I should not have ventured to make any 
remarks on this occasion but for the observations made by the last 
speaker with reference to the Maori deputation which recently 
visited this country. Having, in concert with the Bishop of Nelson 
and others, had something to do with that deputation, especially 
with the interview they had with Lord Eimberley, I think it desir- 
able in the first instance to state that the facts mentioned by the 
last speaker, if they be facts, were entirely unknown to us, and 
they shall receive that investigation which is due to a statement of 
so grave a character. At the same time, I would wish to remind 
yon of the &ct that there were two other Maories who formed part 
of the deputation to which I refer, and whose character I believe is 
absolutely unimpeachable. I think it only fair to them that they 
should not be made to bear the sins of their colleague, if, indeed, 
he has been guilty of the acts attributed to him. I received a letter 
only yesterday from the chief of the tribes to which those three 
Maories belong, thanking the Bishop of Nelson, Canon Liddon, 
Miss Weale, and myself for the interest we took in them when they 
visited England. Unquestionably this letter shows that the chiefs 
of the Ngapuhi tribe did take a certain amount of responsibility in 
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oonneeiion with the yidt of these Maories to England ; Mid I feel 
satisfied that, whatever may be the personal character of Sydney 
Taiwhanga, he came here armed with a certain authority on the 
part of the natives with whom he is associated in New Zealand. 
Now, having said this much on behalf of the three Maories reoentiy 
amongst us, I should like to make one or two observations with 
reference to Sir William Fox's paper. Like the Bishop of Nelson, 
I am struck with the omissions in that paper. I have not much 
fault to find with many things Sir William Fox says, but I think 
he has done scant justice to the Treaty of Waitangi, all the parties 
to which are now dead, none of whom are therefore able to vindi- 
cate the work of their hands. But I will venture to say that, if 
any gentleman in this room reads dispassionately the New Zealand 
official correspondence of forty years ago, he will come to the con- 
clusion that Captain Hobson, who negotiated the treaty, acted in 
perfect good faith, and did aU he could to get at the minds of the 
native chiefs. Indeed, every effort was made by him, as well as by 
those acting with him, to explain the treaty to the chiefs ; and at 
the final interview which took place there was a discussion on the 
merits of the treaty, which showed that some of the leading Maories 
perfectly understood what its provisions were, and what were the 
rights secured to them by that instrument. With respect to the 
charges, which more than one speaker has referred to as having 
been made in this country against the colonists or the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand, I do not wish on this occasion to say any- 
thing that might be construed into an unfriendly or hostile 
expression of feeling towards either the Government or the 
colonists. One must remember the great difficulties by which they 
are surrounded, and also the acts of justice and fair dealing for 
which they deserve the highest credit. More particularly I may 
refer to the f&ci that they have conceded to the Maories a certain 
amount of representation in the General Assembly of New 
Zealand, thereby giving to those natives political rights which in 
many other Colonies they do not enjoy. But there is one allusion 
in Sir William Fox's paper which much impressed me. If there is 
one thing in the course of his long and honourable career which 
reflects credit upon him it is his opposition to the Taranaki war. 
Something has been said to-night about the want of good futh on 
the part of the natives, but little has been said, except by the 
Bishop of Nelson, as to the obverse side of the picture. What 
were the facts of that war ? Why, that, owing to some fatal mistake 
made by the Government of New Zealand, or its representatives. 
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land which belonged to the tribe was purchased from an indiyidaal 
who had no power to sell ; and this conntry, with its treasore and 
the lives of its soldiers, was involved in a sangoinafy and costly 
straggle, the ultimate result of which showed that we were entirely 
in the wrong. I say this without fear of contradiction^ because we 
had the manliness to confess at the close of the war that we were in 
the wrong, and to a certain extent retraced our steps. Well, Sir 
William Fox opposed the policy of that war. It was his power of 
debate which, perhaps more than anything else, contributed to the 
overthrow of the ministry which had planned and carried out the 
war. I say, why does not Sir William Fox in his pi^^ refer to 
that transaction ? It is true that he does speak of l^uranaki, and 
that he also mentions the Waitara block, the subject of the mis* 
chievous dispute; but he does not enter into any details of the 
question ; and no person unfamiliar with the &cts of the case 
would suppose from the paper read that he h^ taken the strongest 
possible line a public man could take against that ui^ust and ini- 
quitous war. So, again, what he says about T^ Whiti is rather 
disparaging than otherwise ; but what did he say about that re- 
markable man in the Eeport of the Boyal GommisBioii to which 
his signature is attached ? I have in my hand the very words he 
employed. Speaking on his own behalf and that of his colleague, 
Sir F. Dillon Bell, he says : " We entirely believe the moving 
cause of all our difficulties to have been ever the same, that the 
tribes we had encouraged to return to the Wiamate Plains have 
never known what lands they might really call their own ; and if 
any of us are tempted, as an easy way of escaping from reproach, 
to say that the fault is all Te Whiti's, we ought not to forget how 
our own records show he never took up arms against us, but did 
his best in all that time to restrain from violence his unruly and 
turbulent tribe." Now that is about as high a tribute as could be 
paid to a semi-civilised chief acting in circumstances of great diffi- 
culty. That chief employed all the influence of his position, all 
the authority of his character, and all the power, I may add, of 
superstition itself, to induce his people to 'take the side of peace, 
and exercise that self-control which is the last thing in the world 
that a savage is able to exercise. I say that to admit all this of Te 
Whiti is to establish, as I think, on a firm and soUd foundation the 
case which was presented to you by the Bishop of Nelson. 

Mr. Fbedebick Young : It is my pleasing task to thank you, on 
behalf of Sir William Fox, for the compliment you have paid him, 
which it will be a great pleasure to me to convey to him, for the 
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paper yoa have listened to to-night. I should have been extremely 
disappointed if my friend, Mr. Ghesson, whom I especially invited 
some days ago to come here and take part in the disoussion, had 
not expressed his opinion on the subject of this paper, because, as 
I have already said, it is one of our greatest desires to have both 
sides of every question which comes before our meetings fairly and 
thoroughly ventilated. So far as I am personally concerned, it 
happened that I received at a long interview last summer the 
Maori chiefs, when they visited this country, and I expressed 
to them those feelings of sympathy which I am sure every English- 
man entertains towards all our fellow-subjects of the Queen, 
although they happen to be of a different race from ourselves, when 
they came over to this country under the impression that they had 
some rights to be maintained and wrongs to be redressed, which 
they thought had not been hitherto properly considered. But I 
was equally rejoiced to find such an eminent authority in the 
native affairs of New Zealand as Sir William Fox had sent home 
this paper, in order that the other side of the same native question 
should be brought before the notice of the British public through 
the medium of the Royal Colonial Institute. I thank you most 
heartily, on behalf of Sir William Fox, for the compliment you 
have paid him. 
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FOURTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETINa. 

The Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held 
at the Grosvenor Gallery Library, on Tuesday, 18th February, 
1883. 

Sir Henby Babelt, G.C.M.G., E.C.B., Member of Council, in the 
chair. 

The HoNOBABT Secretabt read the Minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that 
26 Fellows had been elected, viz., 11 Resident and 15 Non-Resident 

Resident Fellows : — 

The Rev. John Bridger, Charles W. Eves, Esq,, H. Fletcher, Esq,^ 
Colonel Edward McMurdo, William Manley, Esq., The Right Hoiu 
Lord Robert Monta^gu, WilUam Reid, Esq., Samuel Spalding, Bsq.^ 
J. Spencer, B. Todd, Esq., C.M.G. ; William Weinholt, Esq. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

G. W. R. CampbeU, Esq. (Ceylon), Hon. R. S. Cheesma/n, M. L. C. 
(St. Vincent), Arthur R. Clarence, Esq. (Kimherley), Alfred E. Calde- 
eott, Esq. (Kimberley), James F, Fane, Esq. (Antigua, W.I.), Hon. 
Alfred P. Hensman, (Attomey-Oeneral, West Australia), Isaac Jacobs, 
Esq. (Melbourne), E. W. Jarvis, Esq. (Manitoba), Andrew Ochse, Esq, 
(Kimberley), Frank Parsons, Esq. (Orange Free State), Thomas Rome, 
Esq. (Queensland), W. Ross, Esq. (Kimberley), M. S. Runchman, Esq, 
(Kimberley), J. H. Turner, Esq, (British Columbia), Alexander B, 
Webster, Esq. (Queensland). 

Donations to the Library of books, pamphlets, &c., since the last 
Ordinary General Meeting, were announced. 

The Chairman then called upon Pabker Gillmorb, Esq., to read 
the following Paper :— 

SOUTH AFRICA: 

THE TERRITORIES ADJACENT TO THE iTAT.ATTATtT DESERT. 

The paper which I have had the pleasure and privilege of pre- 
paring for this assembly differs somewhat from those usually read 
to the members of the Royal Colonial Institute, inasmuch as a 
large portion of it treats of a country which does not belong to the 
Empire at present It may possibly, however, become a part of it 
at some future date ; and, at all events, from its geographical 
position and latent resources, cannot fail to be of interest to our 
fellow-countrymen in South Africa. The district I am about to 
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refer to is nearly five hundred miles in extent from North to South, 
possesses valleys of great agricultural wealth, as well as slopes, 
uplands and woodveldt, admirably suited for pastoral farming. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of this little known portion of the earth — 
who are all members of the great Bechuana race, and are sub- 
divided into the following tribes, Batlapins, Baralongs, Bangwaketse, 
Bakwena, Bamanwatos, each governed by an independent chief — 
are remarkable for their attachment to and respect for the British 
people, if we except Sechele, whose protestations of affection I 
have no &itfa in, Mid thoroughly believe that he would join Boer 
or Englishman with perfect indifference to ward off a momentary or 
temporary difficulty. To say the least harm about him is to 
designate him an old fox, and I much fear the son and heir-apparent 
is worse than the parent ; still, this cunning and want of balance in 
the chief does not appear to affect his subjects, for I have received 
much kindness from the Bakwena tribe. 

The manliness and affection of these people is to be attributed 
to the labours of the missionaries, and it must be admitted that in 
this portion of the globe their work has been wonderfully successful, 
when we consider that little more than a quarter of a century ago 
these regions were almost totally unknown to the white man, that 
male and female went about in a state of nature, that little or no 
soil was cultivated, and that the game of the country or the 
mangled carcasses left by beasts of prey afforded almost their sole 
support ; while at the present time the Bechuanas cultivate large 
districts (particularly on the margins of the Euruman, Maritsani, 
Molopo and Notowani Bivers) with maize, or meaUes, Kaffir com, 
beans, melons, and gourds, while every hill and valley team with 
oxen, sheep, and goats, and scarcely can a mature individual be 
seen who is not properiy clothed, except those belonging to the 
Yaal-pans, or slave race of the desert. 

A well-known missionary at Soochong, in Bamanwato, once said 
to me, '* You may rely upon it that the rifle is destined to be the 
great oiviUser of this oountry and of the entire interior.*' At the 
time this remark was made I could not understand how such a 
result could be brought about by such extraordinary means, but the 
correctness of his assertion is now apparent Fire-arms were intro- 
duced in large quantities, being given in payment for labour at the 
diamond fields, or smuggled through our Hnes of demarcation, in 
order to purchase oatUe or other marketable commodities that the 
country produoed. These guns, however, were not devoted solely 
to warhke purposes, but also to the destruction of game, which 
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soon became so decimated, that, to save the tribes from starvation, 
cultivation of the soil and raising flocks and herds became 
imperative, while their surplus supplies found a ready market in the 
white man's country. This intercourse with civilisation produced 
many beneficial results, not the least of which was the adoption of 
clothing of European manufisusture, and learning the religion of 
our people, which the missionary labourer was so anxious to instil 
into their minds. 

Those subjects of our Crown residing in ** The Colony," who have 
only been accustomed to have intercourse with Eorannas and 
Griquas^ are too apt to conclude that all indigenous nations are Uke 
these degraded representatives of the human race, than whom, with 
the exception of the Digger Indians of the Bocky Mountains of 
America, or the bushmen of the countries north of the Orange 
Biver, none of the genus man occupy so low a scale. Not so 
with the Bechuana race ; they are well-formed, of a good height, 
upright in their bearing, courteous in their manner, and, as I have 
seen myself, sufficiently brave to repulse the Boers, when provided 
with suitable arms and ammunition, even when out-numbered by 
their opponents. 

It has been the custom for both black and white men to call the 
Bechnanas effeminate. This fabrication has originated from 
reports circulated by those men of Dutch descent who dwell upon 
their frontier, but such a groundless assertion is easily accounted 
for. Twenty or more years ago the Boers were in the habit of 
making raids upon the inoffensive Bechuanas for the purpose of 
capturing children, whom they carried off into slavery infinitely 
more degrading than that I have witnessed in the Southern States 
of America or in the Spanish West Indies. On these incursions 
the raiders were abundantly supplied with anununition and fire- 
arms, while the unfortunate victims had nothing but assegais to 
oppose to the murderous bullets of their foes. 

Having said so much to introduce my hearers who have honoured 
me this evening with their presence, to a good and kindly people, 
who have ever shown to the deserving white man respect and 
courtesy, I will narrate the chief incidents of my late journey, as 
well as a few of my adventures during three previous visits to this 
comparatively speaking unknown land. I would qualify this 
expression by saying that the persons acquainted with it are either 
the missionaries of the London Missonary Society, who report 
progress only to their own association ; the pastors of the Lutheran 
Missionary Society, who are either German or Danish, and whose 
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reports seldom reach English ears ; and traders, who, for policy of 
their own, do not let the British public know what they are doing, or 
from want of education are unable to relate what have been their 
experiences. Giving pubUcity to such a land is, moreover, a 
dangerous course for the trader to pursue, and one which might at 
any moment wreck all his hopes ; for if one of the missionaries 
chose to find fault with what the trader stated, or considered that 
he had invited more insight into the land than they deemed 
desirable, in the briefest space of time they could for ever ruin him, 
by preventing him from reaping any of the advantages of trade. 

To the missionaries of the London Missionary Society this is 
more strictly applicable, for they receive annuidly £120 to £150, 
and are forbidden to trade. The Lutherans receive £60, and have 
permission to trade. The latter buy their goods from the trader ; 
the former would willingly shut out the dealer, so that the natives 
might purchase at other marts, rather than the white man should 
come into their land and have association with the people in their 
pure and indigenous state. It is a reproach that those who devote 
their lives to tiie London Missionary Society should have to subsist 
on such a pittance, for they are generally splendid men — frequently 
skilful mechanics, or personswho have studied medicine, and are com- 
pelled to labour on day after day, and year after year, for a moiety 
of what they ought to receive. When the trader comes in among 
the races over whom the missionary presides, their money becomes 
depreciated, and hence there arises a desire to keep the trader out 
Africa, up country, is the most expensive land in the world to live 
in. Our missionaries open their dooriTto the traveller, feed and 
shelter him ; but little does the stranger think that by accepting 
this hospitality he is depriving his host and family of the means of 
going home to the fatherland for possibly another year, or enjoying 
luxuries which are almost necessaries in this climate. 

Without further preamble, I will come to my last journey. I 
sailed from England on the 17th January, 1S82, and in due course 
of time reached Eimberley, on the Diamond Fielda At that 
period prosperity stamped the place, and all the inhabitants 
confidently counted on reaping such rewards for their enterprise 
and hardihood in coming so far from home, that in a few years they 
would be enabled to wander about London or their native counties 
with well-filled pockets. It may here be mentioned that the com- 
puted export of diamonds from the Cape Colony during the five 
years ended 1880 amounted in value to £18,807,281. I was 
delayed two weeks at Eimberley, waiting for my greyhounds and 
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heavy baggage. This period was devoted to the porchase of waggons, 
horses, and trek bnllooks, but time did not hang heavily on my 
hands, for I became a member of the Craven Clnb, and nightly 
met the leading Government officials, who kept me well informed 
on all matters likely to be of interest in connection with the interior. 
My chief object was hunting, and the study of natural history. I 
had inherited from my father a love for the latter science, and it 
was subsequently fostered by the able and much lamented Inspector 
of Fisheries, Mr. Frank Buckland. The direct course to the 
honting grounds situated on the water-sheds between the Crocodile 
Biver and Zambesi was through the Transvaal. But the Western 
Boers, regardless of promises and treaties, were waging a most 
brutal and relentless war against those chiefi9 living on their 
own lands, beyond the line laid down by Eeate's award, for no other 
reason than Uiat the unfortunate Bechuanas had evinced from the 
date of the annexation of the Transvaal the strongest sympathy 
with Great Britain. As my stock of ammunition and guns was 
large and valuable, and, therefore, a booty most likely to excite the 
cupidity of these lawless freebooters, I resolved to alter my former 
plan and select a more western coarse, viz., by Euruman. Even 
by this route, as you will hereafter see, I was extremely near 
ialling into the hands of the enemy. Being obliged to take as 
attendants whatever boys I could procure at Eimberley, all of 
whom were from the East Coast, and as bad as bad could be, I 
feared that I should be able to make but a feeble defence of my 
goods and chattels. 

No one who has not experienced the difficulty of making a start 
on a distant journey in Africa can conceive the trouble it engenders. 
Your servants most mysteriously disappear to have a final drink 
of " smoke," or *' square fEtce," while your bullocks obstinately refuse 
to draw, or break loose and wildly gallop about the veldt. 

At length patience receives its reward ; and in no country is this 
virtue so much required. The lumbering waggons toil slowly through 
the heavy sand, and the powerful whips of the drivers awaken 
echoes from the adjoining kopjes. 

Barkly, on the Yaal Biver, is passed through; the situation is 
attractive, but its inhabitants evince so great a want of energy that 
it may well recall the far-famed •* Sleepy Hollow." Onward we 
toil, through a very heavy country, to Boosup the Greater, two miles 
before reaching which we pass through Boosup the Less, which, by 
a strange anomaly, is much more extensive tiian the first-mentioned 
village. This precedence of name may be accounted for by its con- 
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taining the barrack of the Griqaaland Mounted Police, under the 
command of Major Lowe, from whom I learned much regarding the 
cruelties which the natiyes across the frontier had been suffering 
at the hands of the invading Boers. 

Haying traversed Griqualand and crossed the Hartz Biver, I 
entered Moncoran*s country. Here were assembled a number ci 
traders, all British subjects, and innumerable natives, chiefly 
women and children, who had fled from their homes, leaving aU 
their belongings behind them ; for life, as long as it lasted, was sweet, 
although starvation in the desert looked them in the face. The 
traders alluded to had all been robbed, their waggons and oxen ap- 
propriated, and themselves exposed to every indignity which 
imprisonment and insult could subject them to. In truth, I know 
as a fact that a Boer Commando crossed into Griqualand — a portion 
of Her Majesty's dominions — seized the waggons of a colonist, most 
cruelly ill-used their owner, appropriated all his goods, and carried 
off his oxen and horses, but not before they had made a bonfire of 
his conveyances. News having reached the Boers that I was m 
routs for the large game country, they sent a strong force to capture 
me ; but, as I treked night and day, I succeeded in reaching Euru- 
man before being overtaken. A circumstance which I cannot help 
believing operated on their tardiness was, that I circulated among 
all Boer sympathisers my intention of blowing up the waggons with 
dynamite the moment a sufficient number of them were in 
possession. This was sufficiently easy of accomplishment : it needed 
only the pulling of a cord which hung over my bed. 

At Kuruman all was excitement. The Boers had made a descent 
upon a farm fifteen miles off, carried away three hundred head of 
cattle, and further circulated their intention of attacking the 
Mission station. I have no doubt that Mr. Mackenzie, aided by his 
teachers, pupils, and traders, would have been able to beat the 
intruders off, for the buildings which composed the school and 
dwelling-houses were constructed in such a manner, that the eye of 
a soldier could at once perceive that the designer had instructions 
so to plan the establishment that it could not only be utilised as a 
place of education, but as a position of defence. Nevertheless, so 
great was the scare, that the leading traders were about to send, or 
had already sent, their cattle and waggons to distant springs among 
the mountains. 

At Euruman I remained several days, and then proceeded, by way 
of old Mr. Moffat's Missionary station, to Bareki's country, which 
I entered on the fourth day. At the first village, Tsining, I found 
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all the ohiefd assembled to discuss ways and means to repel the in- 
▼ading Boers. Having reported my arrival, I was received with 
eyery mark of reiq^t» and my advice was eagerly sought. I 
counselled them to see Mr. Mackenzie, and be guided by him, for he 
was a true and sincere friend of the natives. This they consented 
to do; so I handed Bareki one hundred and fifty rounds of Martini- 
Henry ammunition, and wished him '* Ood-speed." 
' All through Bareki's country up to Honey-vley I found the 
inhabitants dying to the Lange-berg — a ridge of mountains that verge 
on the Kalahari Desert, and are under the control of Chief Toto. 
Their unanimous cry was that the Boers had driven them from their 
homes, appropriated their cattle, slaughtered their husbands, and 
carried their children into captivity. 

This Honey- vley is remarkable for the quantity of honey which a 
cave on its margin contains, and also for having been the head- 
quarters of the well-known hunter, Gordon Gumming. Game is 
still very plentiful in this neighbourhood, and lions abound. A few 
weeks previously, Bareki and his followers were proceeding on 
their way to meet the conclave of chiefs before alluded to, when 
their progress was arrested by a troop of Uons. Bareki sent a 
messenger to explain the cause of his delay, but the unfortunate 
mnner was killed by these ferocious animals before he had accom- 
plished half his journey. 

I crossed Bareki*s country, and entered Montsioa's in safety. 
Here the north of the road is bounded by the dry bed of the Marit- 
ssni Biver, where I met Macosi and a large number of his people, 
who were accompanied by innumerable herds of cattle and twenty- 
three waggons ; all having deserted their homes to save their children 
from slavery and themselves from death, at the hands of the 
6oers. 

From the point where I met the last-mentioned chief, I proceeded 
to Pitsani, a Bechuana station of considerable magnitude. Here, 
also, the people were suffering from the war panic, and were leaving 
the village in large numbers, to seek the desert and its hardships as 
a resting-place. All complained that the promises of the British 
GoTemment had led them into their present difficulties, but not one 
upbraided me with the part I bad played when assuring them three 
years before that the Imperial Government would never leave them 
at the mercy of the Boers. 

"While at Pitsani, a note was put in my hands by Mr. Alexander, 
a trader at this station. It was frt)m Mr. Bethel, who at one time 
Ixad been a Government official, stationed at Montsioa's. He is a 
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cousin of Colonel Warren — ^the most popular as well as the most 
capable military man who had visited Africa. Its contents were as 
follows : *' I hear that Commandant Gillmore is coming up country 
with a good supply of ammunition ; beg of him to come to Montsioa's 
station, for our supply is entirely exhausted, and we have nothing 
now to repulse the Boers that are beleaguering Molemo but our 
assegais." I despatched the messenger to assure Mr. Bethel that 
I would meet him near Yaalpans-vley. We lost three days, however, 
on account of the heaviness of the sand and the want of water on 
the route ; and before our destination was attained, upwards of & 
dozen of Montsioa's people joined me as an escort. This was fortu- 
nate, as a force of the enemy came down through the brushwood^ 
but their presence was betrayed by the neighing of one of their 
horses. We immediately dispersed in the brush, and, prostrate 
upon our stomachs, fired a few salutary shots amongst the foe, when 
they departed for parts unknown. 

About ten miles from Yaalpans-vley, I met Bethel, accom- 
panied by a large escort of Montsioa's people. His advice was r 
'* If you wish to serve the Baralong people go to Eania, and wait 
for me there." In a few days he made his appearance, having^ 
fought his way through the lines of the enemy that surrounded 
Molemo, the chiefs head-quarters. I resolved, therefore, at a 
later date to return with him, that I might witness the dastardly 
conduct of those who had broken their treaties with the Imperial 
Government, and tangibly show to the natives that I was no 
particeps crindnis in their being left in their present predicament. 

Hashesheba, chief of Kania, a man I had well known in past 
years, who had proved his attachment to the Imperial Government 
by arresting the Griqualand rebels and handing them over to our 
officials, was at this time a prisoner at Pretoria, and bis release was 
refused until two thousand head of oxen were paid as an indemnity. 
For what, pray ? A party of Boers, accompanied by a force of 
Transvaal natives, invaded his land, perpetrating devastation and 
robbery wherever they went. Hashesheba called out his followers » 
attacked the foe, repulsed them, and drove them back into their own. 
country across the Notowani river. A few of his young men, in 
the ardour of pursuit, did not halt at this line of demarcation, but 
imprudently continued the pursuit a short distance further. This 
trifling misdemeanour the Triumvirate of the Bepublic considered 
as equivalent to a declaration of war, and ordered Hashesheba 
to report himself at Pretoria, failing which they would carry fire 
and sword into his land, destroy his stations, and carry off his 
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cattle. So ife was that the poor old man, bowed down with grief 
and years, was now suffering the degradation of imprisonment at 
the hands of the relentless and blood-thirsty enemies of all black 
races. 

The position of Eania is both interesting and picturesque, 
situated as it is on a table-land twelve hundred feet above the 
surrounding country, the slopes that lead up to it being extremely 
mgged and precipitous. Along the west, south, and east there are 
only two poorts or modes of approach to the summit, each of which 
can be easily fortified so as to make it next to impossible for an 
attacking party to force an entrance. I spent two days in pointing 
out where a few barricades should be thrown up, for rumours were 
still afloat that the Boers might be expected daily. On visiting the' 
north front of the position, a much more serious task was before 
me, as the slope from the plain was gradual, and presented no 
obstacles that even cavalry could not move over. However, towards 
the crest of the hill a succession of strong earthworks, each 
commanding the other, were thrown up. 

The country beyond Eania is extremely beautiful Valley after 
valley is traversed ; these have long been under cultivation, while 
the hills that fringe them are frequently most grotesque in outline, 
rocks and boulders of most extraordinary size being piled one upon 
another to a remarkable elevation. The formation is sandstone of 
a very dark colour, which, when not exposed to the action of the 
atmosphere, is as soft as lava. But above all other beauties which 
contribute to make this part of the journey attractive is the 
abundance of sub-tropical vegetation which thickly clothes the soil 
not under cultivation, prominent among which could be noted 
many different varieties of acacia, Indian fig, euphorbias, and para- 
sitic plants, the last producing wonderfully attractive flora and fruit. 
But in the majority of instances these jewels of the vegetable world 
have to be avoided, for beneath their gorgeous colouring andfascinating 
shape lurks poison of the deadhest description. After journeying 
about fifteen miles through this charming country we reached 
Pilan, which occupies a most picturesque situation for any dwelling of 
man — whether it be the round hut of the Bechuana or the mansion 
or chdUau of the educated and wealthy white man. This portion of 
the country is evidently a water-shed, for on one side of it water 
flows west by south, on the other east by south. The war scare at 
Pilan was not so great as at Kania, but further to the eastward, and 
consequently closer to the Transvaal frontier, the people of poor old 
Machapin (who is now dead) are sorely troubled, for cattle have been 
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seized and herdsmen killed, without the invaders assigning any 
other reason for their conduct than that might is right Around 
this station are miles and miles of arable land, which is very 
productiye indeed, but I fear that it frequently suffers from want of 
water. The deprivation of this sine qua non for successful cultiva- 
tion of cereals could, in my opinion, be obviated by erecting large 
tanks, which, from the natural irregularities of the country, would 
be far from a difficult task. 

I have said little of the appearance of the country in the 
vicinity of the Yaal Biver, or of its probable mineral wealth. I will, 
therefore, return to Barkly, which possesses the richest river 
diamond-washings yet made use of. I say " yet made use of," for 
the reason that I firmly believe that these precious stones can be 
found in equal abundance on many other portions of this wonderful 
river. This I afi&rm because I have travelled from Elip Biver 
junction with the Yaal down to the drift where it is crossed near 
Klerks-dorp, and have known of fine stones being found all along 
this portion of its course. I do not mean to convey the idea that 
no prospecting has been made on the upper waters of the Yaal, but 
that where it has been made, it has been done by persons of such 
limited means and resources that they have invariably failed. But 
to return to Barkly. The country between it and Boosup is far 
from unattractive, being undulating and in many places hilly. 
Many of these heights are a mass of broken rocks, the vegetation 
consisting of httle else than the interminable ivory needle thorn. 
Certainly an occasional locust tree is at times to be seen, but these 
are so few and far between that they can scarcely be considered 
features in the landscape. From Boosup to Euruman the early 
part of the route is most uninteresting, the track being surrounded 
by the most dense description of thorn bush, in which three persons 
who left the path (either in pursuit of game or otherwise) have 
never since been heard of. The last instance was that of one of the 
Oriqualand Mounted Police, who was ordered to the neighbourhood 
on picquet duty. Next day his horse returned riderless to head- 
quarters. This exciting the suspicion of the commanding officer, the 
little garrison was turned out, and a most thorough but ineffectual 
search was made for the missing man. Lions are known to exist in 
this extensive bush, but more dangerous animals still — the pigmy 
desert breed of bushmen — also inhabit it, stUl retaining the primitive 
habits of their forefathers, and using the bow and poisoned arrows in 
lieu of the more modem invention of fire-arms. After leaving this 
impenetrablej^bush the country becomes open, undulating, and 
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park-like ; water, although scarce, is not absolutely wanting, but as 
one progresses the hills become higher and water abundant. On 
the ridges I found partridges, guinea-fowl, and pauw (bus- 
tard) abundant, while stejne-buck, duiker-buck, and hares kept 
my greyhounds actively employed. These frequent hunts had a most 
beneficial result, for my Zulu attendants, who previously evinced a 
very discontented spirit at being taken so far away frpm their homes, 
exdianged their sour expressions for smiles, and shouted, cheered, 
and ran after the game almost as fast as their canine Mends. 

Fifteen miles from Euruman we passed a fetrm where limg sick- 
ness was raging amongst the cattle. We consequently hurried 
forward to the missionary station, through a lovely country, well 
watered and possessing every requisite that could be desired for 
agricultural or pastoral farming. The town itself (which lies across 
the river, and exactly opposite the school and church) is of the 
Dutch type of architecture, and is fiair^ embedded in gardens of 
fruit and handsome shade trees. 

The life of a missionary residing here is truly cast in a pleasant 
place. In fact, Euruman would make an admirable sanitarium for 
iiiB overworked officiab and chiefs of the mercantile community at 
the Diamond Fields. After the brightness of the last stopping 
place my further journey suffered from comparison, although trees 
were far from scarce, water abundant, and hills numerous ; but at 
Tsining, where I halted a day, the country is extensively cultivated, 
and far in the western distance stretches Uie picturesque Land-berg 
range, which is remarkable aUke for its beauty of outline and soft- 
ness of colouring. On its western fsce it overlooks barren wastes 
that extend to the South Atlantic Ocean ; to the east it crowns 
what was once the home of a free and contented people, possessing 
all that made life desirable. How horribly has all this been 
changed since England restored to the unworthy descendants of 
Dutchmen a country they were unfit to govern, but, worse than all, 
placing at their mercy a people who, although black and deficient in 
edncation, are fit to be recognised as deserving of a prominent 
place among the nations of the earth. 

Thus far I have observed no evidences of mineral wealth, but 
along the attractive Maritsani to Pitsani are indications of iron. 
The expense of transport in this land must, however, be a barrier 
to mines being opened or worked here. Further on, in the vicinity 
of Kania, iron and copper are known to exist, the latter in great 
quantities, while gold is found in the streams flowing to the Lim- 
popo or Crocodile Kiver. 
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I have given my hearers, so far as time will permit, an outline 
of the country I traversed last year when pursuing my couree 
to the north, when I had no intention of stopping until many 
hundred additional miles had been covered. But this resolve 
became altered when day after day messengers overtook me 
with information of the fearful deeds of rapine and bloodshed 
which the Boers were committing many miles beyond the 
frontier as awarded by Keate, and in direct contradiction to 
the terms of the treaty that had been made previous to the 
Imperial Government handing them back the Transvaal. I con- 
fess to loving these black sons of Adam, and why should I not, 
when I have, with scarcely an exception, received from them the 
greatest kindness and hospitality ? It was this that induced me to 
retrace my steps, that I might actually be an eye-witness of the 
barbarities they were suffering, and, if the Almighty spared me to 
return home, let the people of England know what injustice had 
been done to a brave, loyal, and hitherto happy people. 

In the company of Mr. Bethel I left Kania for Montsioa's 
station or capital, by name Molemo, and situated upon the Molopo 
River. The journey took three days, on the last of which we had a 
brief engagement with the enemy ; but straight shooting and good 
ammunition were strong arguments, which did not fail to convince 
our antagonists that safety was in some other locality than in the 
position they had selected for opposing our advance. At 2 a.m. 
we passed the outlying picquet of the Baralongs, and soon after 
were inside the beleaguered town. From this time I saw the good 
old chief daily, and scarcely a week passed over but that several 
skirmishes with the enemy took place. The Boers had selected, with 
considerable judgment, two situations on which to bmld a camp. 
The larger was to the south of Molemo, distant about three miles, 
and consisted of seventy waggons, surrounded by an earthwork 
about seven feet high, thickly loopholed. The other, to the north 
of the town, on the margin of the Molopo Biver, commanded a drift. 
The latter, although not so strong as the first-mentioned laager, was 
sufficiently formidable to give any troops trouble who were not 
provided with artillery. Space will not permit me to recount all 
the brushes tiie Baralongs had with the enemy in my presence ; 
but the lost fight I was in is worthy of being sketched, for the 
Boers and their allies — ^men of Machettie*s tribe — ^had no less than 
thirty* nine killed, while Montsioa's people lost only ten. This was 
an action, in the early part of which the great value of mounted 
skirmishers — ^I prefer this term to mounted infantry, for it is much 
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more appropriate— proved itself. I select this instance for the 
reason that for years I have advocated the addition of such a force 
to oar service, a force that would he of the utmost utility in any 
country where horses can be used. It is simply absurd to think 
that a common infantry soldier, or even a cavidry trooper, is fitted 
for such a purpose. The material we certainly possess, but the 
men should be specially trained and educated for this important 
branch of the service. 

In the first place, all who compose such a corps should be active 

young men, light weights, good horsemen, and good shots. Their 

horses they should be familiar with ; for the voice of a rider who is 

known by his mount will always soothe and reassure an animal, 

whatever be the danger in which it is placed or the excitement or 

bustle that temporarily surrounds it. Horses for such service should 

never exceed fifteen hands, so as to afford the rider the greatest 

facility in mounting. As to colour, bays and dark chesnuts should 

be selected, white and light grey horses beiug studiously avoided, 

as they are certain to be specially selected by a foe for the object 

of his aim. The clothes of the men should be made of strong 

russet moleskin cloth, with a slouch hat of the same colour ; and 

their entire kit, for campaigning, consist of great coat, blanket, 

soap, and horse-brush. Bwords and bayonets are utterly absurd for 

snch a force ; the only weapon which should be used (judging from 

my own experience) being loug-barrelled rifles and revolvers. The 

bucket, for carrying the rifle, as adopted by the War Office, and 

tried frequently by me, is useless, because, being fastened to the 

tree of the saddle, if the horse faXL or even make a severe stumble, 

the small of the butt is certain to get fractured and so rendered 

worthless. As the rifle is most fatiguing to carry on a long march 

(particularly if the pace is sharp), each man should be supphed with 

a leather bag about a foot deep and sufficiently wide for the butt of 

the rifle to be inserted in it ; this bag to be suspended from the 

side of the cantle of the saddle by two straps immediately behind 

the off-flap. Thus the barrel of the rifle passes under the right 

arm of the trooper, the slightest pressure of which secures the 

weapon in its place. Injury to a gun, if thus carried, is not 

likely to occur, even should the horse fall or be shot under the 

rider. 

To return to the action of Molema. It commenced by the Boers 
making a descent on three hundred head of cattle belonging to the 
Vaal-pans — the serfs of the Baralongs — who had incautiously 
allowed their beasts to wander beyond their usual limit. At the 
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time the alarm was somided by the women, I was at break&st, but 
the horses were soon saddled, and we, four Europeans all told, in 
an incredibly short space of time were galloping to the firont, 
escorted by fifteen mounted natives, while about fifty infantry were 
turned out and ordered to follow at their best pace to support us in 
case we found the enemy too numerous. The instructions issued 
to the foot men were that they should take up a position on the 
crest of the ridge nearest to where we opened fire, and there remain 
under cover, awaiting further orders. The fire was not rapid, for 
all in the cavalry division were instructed not to do any guesswork, 
but to cover the object of their aim before pressing the trigger, and 
this order appeared to me to be faithfully obeyed. The horses were 
left in a hollow, so that they were out of sight of the enemy, and, 
consequently, safe from the Boers* bullets. For over half an hour 
we held our own, and many of the foe were seen to fall ; but, to 
our amazement, we found our diminutive force out-flanked, when 
we were compelled to retire upon our horses and gallop to the rear 
of the infantry support, the men composing which were now all 
prostrate among the bush ; consequently, their ambuscade was 
imknown to our assailants. Getting in rear of our foot men, we 
again dismounted, and made a rush for the crest of the high land 
on which they were stationed. We were not a moment too soon, 
for the Boer force had already topped the ground which we 
had just vacated. They came on in a scattered line, little knowing 
the strength of the force we had prepared for their reception ; still, 
they considerably outnumbered us. Orders were now issued 
that no firing should take place until two shots in quick succession 
were heard. On advanced the enemy, till little over two hundred 
yards divided them from us. Then the double-barrelled express 
spoke, and so skilfully was it handled that a riderless horse galloped 
over the flat and a dismounted man was seen struggling to tiie rear, 
before the echoes of the reports ceased to vibrate from the adjacent 
kopjes^ The fusilade along the Baralong line now became general, 
and so effectual that ere many minutes had elapsed the invaders 
were beating a precipitous retreat. Montsioa's people followed 
them for four miles, recapturing the Vaal-pans' cattle, and inflicting 
further loss upon their foes. 

During the retreat of the Baralongs to gain the rear of the 
infantry, I witnessed a deed of prowess performed by one of the 
King's sons, that would have eminently entitled him to the Victoria 
Cross, if serving with one of our field forces. A stray Boer bullet 
struck a horse, and instantly killed it, the rider being thrown 
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heavily and much injured. As soon as this casualty was discovered, 
Montsioa's second son rode back about two hundred yards amidst a 
storm of ballets, dragged the dismounted man upon his saddle, and, 
strange to say, rider, man, and horse escaped scathless. 

About mid-day, flushed with victory, we retired to a spring to off- 
SjBbddle and otherwise refresh our nags, having previously left videttes 
on some of the neighbouring heights. In the meantime a second 
force of foot men joined us, and were at once instructed to make the 
nearly dry bed of tl)e Molopo* Biver their stronghold in case of a 
second action. These late arrivals were under the command of 
Israel — a nephew of the chief — than whom a braver or more able 
man could not have been selected for so important a service. 

About 8 p.m. the videttes signalled the approach of the enemy ; 
they were at once called in, so as to leave the foe in ignorance that 
the Baralongs were aware of their presence. This hostile force was 
numerically much larger than that which we contended with in 
the morning. Our entire mounted force moved to the front, with 
orders to retard the advance of their opponents as much as possible, 
while twenty riflemen were placed on the summit of a ridge in rear 
of the river, and directly behind the foot men stationed in the 
deep-sunk bed of the Molopo. This action was almost a repetition 
of what had occurred in the morning ; but the loss inflicted on the 
Boers and their allies was much more severe. A straggling fire 
lasted until after sunset, but ere darkness set in the discomfited 
enemy had retired to the protection of their laager. 

Since oar disasters at Laing's Neck, Majuba Mountain, &c., it has 
become foshionable to decry the shooting of our troops. This is 
simply absurd. Where the mistake lies is, that our men have not 
learned to judge distance in the rarefied atmosphere of the high lands 
of South Africa. I can give a personal instance that occurred to me 
two days* trek to the north of Harrismith, Orange Free State, in 
the year 1876. At the break of day my attendants informed me that 
we were in the middle of an enormous flock of spring and bless-buck, 
the first of these animals I had encountered on my journey from Maritz- 
burg, Natal, so I eagerly hurried forth. Fruitlessly I fired shot after 
shot, the bullets invariably falling short. Of course, after the manner 
of sportsmen, I blamed, in succession, rifle and ammunition. There 
were the animals standing out so clear and defined, that it never 
occurred to me that the fault was mine and mine only. I paced the 
distance, and soon discovered that the game I imagined to be two 
handred yards off, often exceeded that space by over, thirty per cent. 
The action on the Molopo proved to me that Europeans and Baralongs 
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ooold shoot quite as well as Boers. Although I consider myself far 
&om being a crack shot, I have never entered into a contest with these 
people without its having a successful termination. And I should 
like to know where I should be among a Wimbledon team ? Simply 
nowhere. In narrating the incidents connected with the fight at 
Molemo, on the margin of the Molopo, it must be remembered that 
the Boers were forty miles to the westward of Keate's award, beyond 
which line of demarcation (according to treaty with the Imperial 
Government) they were bound not to trespass. But what do such 
men care for treaties ? Not the value of the paper on which they 
are written. Or what importance do they attach to promises ? No 
more than to deny them a few minutes after they are given. Men- 
tsioa^s sole offence was, that he had proved himself a true and de- 
voted supporter of the British regime; and as such, forsooth, he and 
his tribe must be exterminated, or driven into some remote corner of 
the earth, where disease or starvation would soon put a termination 
to their existence. 

But the time had come for me to turn my face homewards. My 
final interview with the chief was touching indeed, for he — ^the 
bravest of the brave — ^wept like a child, while again and again he 
importuned me to tell the English people what he was suffering on 
our account. I made that promise, and am now doing what in my 
power lies to keep it. 

We left Molemo at midnight, and met with no interruption until 
daybreak, when rather a sharp rifle fire was showered upon our 
waggons, but without producing casualties except amongst the oxen. 
So we forced our passage, and on the third day entered Eania. 

Old Hashesheba had returned from Pretoria; but he suffered 
severely at the hands of the despoilers, almost enough cattle being 
taken from him to reduce his tribe to starvation. 

Having remained at Kania a few days to refresh my horses I 
pushed on to Linikani, a Lutheran missionary station presided over 
by Mr. Jansen, a more hospitable person than whom it would be 
hard to find ; but even my short visit to this charmingly situated 
abode was marked hourly by most painfrd incidents. 

The same tale rang in my ears morning, noon, and night ; 
the last narrated was but an echo of its predecessors, which 
can all be summed up in the three words — rapine, bloodshed, and 
slavery. 

E'Calapin, the proud, the brave, and the descendant of kings 
who bad reigned in this land for centuries, fairly caused me to breaJc 
down when I saw the large tears fill his dark and expressive eyes. 
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The following line immediately flashed through my brain, and never 
before did I so appreciate its force : — 

** Talk not o! grief, till thou hast seen the tears of wariike men." 

Yes, this splendid fellow, who had supplied us with two hundred 
and tweatj-eight men during the late Zulu war, without a question 
of pay or remuneration, was now an utterly ruined man, with a large 
population depending upon him for support. 

When I visited him three years ago, in the service of the Imperial 
Government, the first words he addressed to me were : '* You have 
travelled far, your horses are worn-out, and you are weary ; tarry 
with me, and my food shall be your food." E*Calapin is a true 
gentleman, although his skin is black ; and his manners would be 
deemed unexceptionable in either Belgravia or Mayfair. The quiet 
dignity of his deportment and the force and power of his pure, 
earnest language, stamp him at once as a person of no ordinary at- 
tainments. It is hard to think, harder still to say, that our beloved 
country has committed a grave and fearful injury to friends who 
served us in the hour of our trial, and whom we had assured time 
after time that neither argument nor force would ever compel us to 
withdraw from the land that had been added to our gracious 
Sovereign*s dominions. Again and again I wrote to Mr. Hudson, 
the Besident at Pretoria ; Mr. Bethel did likewise, but all without 
avaiL At a subsequent date when I met him at the Diamond 
Fields, and took the opportunity of remonstrating with him on the 
lack of courtesy he had displayed in not responding to our commu- 
nications, all the answer he could vouchsafe was, " What can I do T* 
A pretty answer from the representative of our Sovereign — and that 
Sovereign the Suzerain of the land ! 

From Linikani to Zeerust, in Haute Marico — a distance of 
eighteen miles — was my next staga Never in my life was I more 
surprised at the change which had come over this village ; many of 
the principal stores were closed, and those that were open did not 
appear to do an iota of trade. Three years before, scarcely an hour 
passed without a dozen waggons arriving with produce for sale ; now 
you might sit on the stoup of any of the houses in the main street 
and not see one during the entire day. Change, even for a sovereign, 
was almost impossible to obtain. But the mischief did not stop 
here. Eustenburg, Jacobsdal, and Leichtenberg were in exactly 
the same predicament. Jacobsdal ia 1879 was a flourishing place, 
with five stores doing a remunerative business ; it was also possessed 
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of a flour mill Where are they now ? The tenements remain, but 
the proprietors have fled. 

Near to this last-named town is the line of demarcation between 
the native tribes and the Transvaal, and where the cattle stolen 
from the unfortunate natives are passed across the boundary line. 
On the Transvaal side of Eeate*s award the Boers have bdlt an 
enormous laager, into which they retire with their booty, and on 
more than one occasion they have sought its protection when 
worsted in fEur flght. There the natives dare not pursue them, in case 
the so-called South African Eepublic {vide the headings of all their 
official documents) should consider it a casus helli, and thus justify 
to the world an invasion on a large scale of the countries of Montsioa 
and Barekei. The Government officials at Pretoria frequently deny 
that such dastardly deeds are being committed by their burghers, 
or plead that they have not the power to control those citizens who 
perpetrate them. This is absolutely and utterly false, for it is a 
well-known fact that one of the famous Triumvirate was present 
when one of the razias of oxen arrived from the independent 
native country to the west, and that he superintended, or at least 
assisted, in their distribution. It should be remembered thai 
these men are all signers of the late treaty with Great Britain, 
and, moreover, each is a candidate for the presidential chair. 

The country between Jacobsdal and Lichtenberg is monotonous, 
sparsely wooded, and indifferently watered ; except, however, in very 
dry seasons it provides pasturage for large droves of homed cattle. 
But instead of narrating the trifles of a two days' most uninteresting 
and fatiguing ride, I must once more revert to bloodshed, breach 
of faith, and murder of the basest kind. 

Montsioa had a cattle kraal and village several miles within his 
boundary, which the Boers thought proper to attack. The adult 
male population, under the leadership of their native missionary, 
fought with such resolution and bravery that the enemy were kept 
at bay for several days. Water commenced to fail the little garrison, 
so it was proposed that — imder a flag of truce — the missionary 
should negotiate terms of surrender. These were agreed to, vix., 
that on giving up their arms all should be permitted to return to 
Molemo. But no sooner had these unfortunate Baralongs parted 
with their weapons than they were seized; bound, and forced into 
the cattle kraal, where all (twenty-nine in number) were shot in 
cold blood — the missionary alone being permitted to escape. The 
details of this dastardly outrage were narrated to me by a trader, 
two European missionaries, and Montsioa himself. Strange as it 
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may appear, the story had not become exaggerated by age or distance, 
and can be substantiated by many persons whose veracity is 
unimpeachable. 

I reached Lichtenberg on Sunday, just before the congregation 
left their place of worship. As several of the residents knew me, I. 
only halted for a few minutes to obtain some bread, and then pushed 
forward at a rapid pace for fifteen or twenty miles. At sunset I was 
at the German Mission, at the £lep Hartz Spruit, where I was 
most hospitably entertained ; but, before retiring, I had again to 
hear of Bresh acts of barbarity, which were being daily enacted 
against the inoffensive natives both in the Transvaal and beyond 
its western boundary. 

My next sleeping-place was Mr. Andrews's. Unbounded hospita- 
lity, with tales of more deeds of horror, passed the evening till 
bed-time. 

My horses were sent forward soon after break of day, and my 
host drove me fifteen miles to the place appointed for me to meet 
them. This he did as a large meeting of Boers was to assemble 
that forenoon at the Field Comet's house, to devise ways and means 
for the more rapid capture of Taungs, the head-quarters of Moncoran. 
Fortunately he did so; for but for his presence I should have suffered 
ii^'ury at their hands. 

Two hours after dark I reached Maquassi Spruit, thence proceeded 
to Beitvley, and next evening after sunset I entered Bloemhof. 
The following night saw me in Ghristiania. The last few days of 
my journey I pursued with much interest, as it was over the route 
that I had so earnestly recommended our authorities to adopt, in 
order to reduce the insurgent Boers to submission. "What I said of 
it then to Sir Archibald Alison and others, I now endorse ; in fact 
it is to be doubted if nature ever made so admirable a country for the 
manoBUvring of disciplined troops, while water, wood, and forage 
are to be obtaiaed in unHmited quantities as far as Fotohefstroom, 
or even Pretoria. 

The lateness of the hour forbids my further occupying your time 
or overtaxing your patience, but, before concluding, I would say 
that the Transvaal is now financially bankrupt; that every 
respectable burgher grieves over the day when British protection 
was withdrawn, and complains sadly that no aid was sent to assist 
them in resisting the insurrectionists. This complaint, in the 
western country, is but too well founded. 

I may here remark, that in my long ride from Kania to 
Ghristiuiia I overtook or met only three native waggons ; a few years 
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ago &om fifty to a hundred would have been seen each day. It 
may well be asked, what has stopped this interior traffic? An 
empty treasury and a prohibitory tariff. 

If my judgment and knowledge of this unhappy country be accu- 
rate, in five years from the date of the signing of ^ the treaty which 
caused the withdrawal of our troops from the Transvaal, the Boer 
population will be clamouring to be again permitted to return to 
the guardianship and guidance of our great and glorious British 
Empire. 

Discussion. 

The Chairman (Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.) : In in- 
viting discussion on the very interesting paper just read by Mr. 
Parker Oillmore, for the contents of which I need hardly say he 
alone is responsible, I beg to remind gentlemen who are about to 
speak that, according to the customary practice at meetings of the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute, all home party pohtics must be avoided. 
The topic is rather an exciting one, so perhaps it is not amiss that 
I should give that hint. 

Mr. GwTNNE Owen : As a very old resident in South Africa, I can 
fully appreciate the paper which has been read by the gallant 
Captain. We have all to thank him for a great deal of information 
that has been conveyed to us in his short paper this evening. But 
as a resident of nearly seventeen years in South Africa, and know- 
ing the Boers and the Kaffirs thoroughly, and having travelled over 
most of the country described by Mr. Gillmore, as well as the 
Transvaal, I regret that I am obliged to challenge a number of his 
facts. I think I should be lacking in my duty to the country in 
which I have dwelt so long, were I to allow a paper of the nature 
read to-night to go unchallenged. I know it has been the habit 
and the fashion of travellers who make a flying tour through South 
Africa for the sake of a little shooting and sport, to come back and 
convey to paper a lot of stories, true or not, which they have 
picked up from int^ested persons — in many cases evolved out of a 
fertile imagination. I would say, for the information of this 
audience, as well as all others interested in South Africa — ^it is 
unnecessary to do this for South Africans, because they know very 
well the fashion that has been in vogue for many years to try and 
split up the white inhabitants of that coimtry— Dutch against 
English, and vice versa — I regret very much that the speaker has 
introdaced so much spleen and venom into the paper against a 
worthy portion of the white inhabitants of South Africa; and I say. 
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without fear of contradiction, that the Boers, although engaged in 
wars with many of the predatory tribes of South Africa, have never 
perpetrated the cruelties alleged in Mr. Gillmore's essay. (Oh ! 
and a voice, " Query.") Well, I will produce a newspaper which I 
received by mail this afternoon from Africa ; and I (may mention 
that I had the Blue-books before me this afternoon, the last of the 
Blue-books having reference to this very boundary line and the feud 
HOW existing there, it being the key and authority to all that has 
been stated by Mr. Gillmore. These Blue-books were very volu- 
minous, and knowing that I should only have ten minutes to speak, 
I did not think it necessary to bring them. But they do not con- 
tain one single item, so far as I could find, corroborative of the so- 
called facts in the Paper read before this audience. I saw in some 
of the English papers three or four weeks ago that the Boers had 
taken two English gentlemen prisoners, put them in chains, and, 
instead of conveying them to prison in the nearest town, they had 
shot them in cold blood to avoid the trouble ^ of placing them in 
gaol. This was currently believed in England and Gape Town. I 
said at the time I did not believe there was a particle of truth in the 
statements made. Knowing that it is customary to run 4own the 
Boers and decry their acts, especially since we were so signally 
defeated in the Transvaal, I will, with your permission, read a letter 
which appeared in the Volkstein of January 18 last, containing 
the particulars of the murder of these two EngUshmen. [The speaker 
here read from the Volkstein, a paper published in Pretoria, a 
long statement contradicting the assertion that two Englishmen 
had been put in chains and afterwards murdered by the Boers.] I 
am one at least of those who think that persons who are calumniated 
at a distance too remote to meet and answer the allegations are 
deserving of our sympathy and defence. If the Boers were here to 
speak for themselves I should not have risen to defend them. I 
know that many people have been too ready to pit the Boers against 
the English in South Africa, and vice vend. 1 regret to say the 
practice has caused the prestige of the Enghsh to wane throughout 
oar Colonies. I hope and trust that it will soon become the fashion 
to try and cement the white inhabitants of South Africa in a bond 
of union and friendship, not necessarily against the black races 
then we shall be able to hold our own against all comers, and it will 
tend to strengthen the Greater Britain of which we are all so proud. 
I say that during the seventeen years of my residence in that country 
I have never seen a real act of cruelty committed by the Boers 
against the blacks. As to their being taken by the Boers and sold 
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into slavery, I do not think that can be proved ; it is not the case 
that they have apprenticed destitnte men, women, and children ; as 
I believe we have often done. I remember dnnng one of our little 
wars — and our Chairman (Sir a Barkly, late Governor at the Cape) 
this evening will recollect it perfectly well, when Colonel Warren 
was sent down to Griqualand West, to put an end to a little war 
then on hand — ^that a great many hundreds of prisoners — the gaol 
and court yards were full of them — viz., men, women, and children, 
were brought into Eimberley, and apprenticed for Bome two, three, 
and four years. I took several myself, and never thought it any sin ; 
on the contrary, I considered it an act of charity to those prisoners; 
and I repeat, that so long as I have known South Africa, the Boers 
have never done more than that When, however, the pre- 
datory tribes have committed acts of aggression, the Boers have 
resented it and made war upon them ; but I do not think it can be 
proved that any acts of cruelty have been perpetrated by the Boers 
on those people. With reference to this unfortunate war which 
has been raging on the south-western borders, I am afraid the 
reader of this interesting paper forgot to give us the history of it 
In 1871 a Commission was arranged between the Transvaal 
Republic and Sir H. Barkly to define the boundaries of that 
Bepublic with reference to the various Kafir tribes on the border. 
I was summoned on that Commission as a witness, and was present 
for over forty days. The evidence taken on that Commission was 
finally submitted to Lieut.-Governor Eeate, who decided against the 
Boers by narrowing their border very considerably, and actually 
giving two of their towns to the Kafirs; one of which — Bloemhof — 
was then thirty years old. The Boers always looked upon this 
decision as unfair. The Boyal Commission which sat in 1881 at 
Newcastle altered the line, and gave back to the Dutch a consider- 
able portion of this country, and removed the line, giving them a 
piece of territory 100 miles long by 86 miles broad. The Boers, 
when they had this country handed over to them by the Conven- 
tion, ordered the Kafirs who had located themselves upon that tract 
of the country to retire beyond the boundary or to come under their 
government ; but the hitter thought they had possession, and that 
WAS nine points at law. However, the Boers insisted upon their 
order being carried out — viz., either that the natives should retire 
beyond the line, or respect it, and give their allegiance to the Dutch 
Government. Kalapin, a rebel chief, built a fortification on the 
Government lands within sight of the town of Lichtenberg. The 
Transvaal naturally had to reduce the recalcitrant chief to order, or 
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compel him to leave the Bepublic. And when yon remember that 
the white inhabitants of the iSransvaal are only as one to 200 
blacks, I think yon will agree with me that the Boers, if they are to 
hold their own, must see that the chiefs within their country are 
kept in order. Finally, and briefly, I may say that our blundering 
in the Transraal for the last twelve years has been the cause of the 
present war with Boers and Kafird on the sonth-west border. I 
think the matter of the twenty-nine Kafirs instanced by the reader 
of the paper as having been cruelly butchered in their kraal, after 
delivering themselves up under a white flag, will be met with a 
denial at the proper time, as in the case of poor MoGilvray and his 
friend — real Bulgarian atrocities in fact ! 

Mr. Waltbb Peace : Our friend who just sat down, having been 
wound up, has now discharged himself. I am not going to occupy 
your time for one-fourth of the space he has done ; and I am not 
going to speak on anything that can be called a controverted 
political question. My position debars me from speaking on any 
such point. But Mr. Owen has said so much too much, that I am 
obliged to challenge him on the question of the immaculate 
immunity of the Boers of the Transvaal Bepublic from all charges 
of cruelty, and I do it from a personal sense of duty. When I left 
Natal in 1879 I parted from an esteemed friend, a gentleman 
whose name you have heard before ; and I will ask the gentleman 
who has just resumed his seat if he will tell me what was the char- 
acter of the transaction in which my poor friend, Major EUiot, was 
shot in the stream as he was crossing ? I will ask him what was 
the character of the ambuscade when, the distance having been 
measured off foot by foot, the British troops were shot down on the 
line at Brunker's Spruit, no declaration of war having been made ? 
Was that Mi warfare ? I ask whether, when this gentleman says 
the Boers were so pure, and having regard to those two circum- 
stances alone, the Boers are still the people he has described them 
to be? 

Mr. Owen : Yes. 

Mr. Walter Peace : Then 1 have nothing more to say. 

Rev. Canon Gaul : I should like, if I may, to express my pleasure 
at meeting to-night Mr. Gillmore, who, I believe, on his first expedi- 
tion to Africa, stayed for some time in my parish of Dutoitspan at 
the Diamond Fields, and made the acquaintance of my predecessor. 
I should also like to express my pleasure at listening to his interest- 
ing paper ; and, thirdly, I should like to express my gratification 
at being here to do honour, if my friend Mr. Owen will allow me, to 
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Mr. Gillmore, as one of that very valuable class of men who leave 
their homes, travel thousands of miles, and come back with their 
quota of facts — differing from their conclusions as we may if we 
choose — but who return to England to lay their experiences at the 
feet of their country here, in order that our rulers at home, in their 
anxious and noble work of governing the Empire, may draw 
righteous conclusions and form just principles of action in the 
administration of the Colonies. Mr. Gillmore has read an instruc- 
tive paper, and it seems to me there are two points to which atten- 
tion may be directed upon it. First, the description of the country ; 
and, secondly, the definite charges of cruelty which he has brought 
against the Transvaal Boers, with regard to the natives. He has 
also charged the Transvaal Boers with breaking the treaties signed, 
sealed, and delivered in the presence of Her Majesty*s Commissioner. 
I shall say nothing with reference to the description of the country — 
that speaks for itself. With respect to his charges of individual cruelty, 
Mr. Gillmore is a gentleman who I am quite sure would not make 
statements that he is not prepared to prove. On the other hand, I 
feel sure Mr. Owen is a gentleman of large experience in South 
Africa, and fully believes that the charges are not quite correct. 
If, Sir, I may be allowed, I would venture to suggest that one of 
the chief causes of mischief in the Colonies is the easy way in which 
our friends at Home generalise from particulars. Now, those of us 
who were out in Africa at the time of the Zulu war will remember 
how that, because three or four pariahs chose to go and dog the 
footsteps of our troops and swindle our soldiers because they 
happened to be at war, and made large and unjust profits out of 
the difficulties in which our military men were placed, owing to the 
intricacies of the country and so forth, therefore respectable London 
papers generalised from those two or three particular cases, and 
said that all Colonists in Natal had urged on the war in order to 
enrich themselves. I beg to suggest with all humility, for I am 
only a parson, and have a right to be humble, but I venture to 
suggest a warning, and that is, that the English public know very 
little indeed about South Africa, and are likely, therefore, to draw 
too sweeping conclusions. I have been travelling about lately all 
over England and Ireland. I have spoken at meeting after 
meeting, and have met most intelligent audiences, and have come 
in contact with friends who have read books on South Africa, and 
yet I have had the most astounding questions addressed to me 
about that country. I was asked by one gentleman this question : 
**You have just come from the Cape Colony— did you come 
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overland ? " And another friend said to me, '' Are joa married ? " 
I said, " Yes, I have the satisfaction of heing married.*' He then 
said, '* And is your wife black ? *' I am afraid our friends know 
little about Sonth Africa, and I much fear they are very likely to 
generalise from individual instances of Boer cruelty and individual 
instances of breach of faith with our Government such as Mr. 
Gillmore has referred to. I do not know that his statements are 
not true. I suppose, of course, that he is able to prove them. 
But English people will, I fear, draw the conclusions from these 
special charges that all Boers in South Africa are cruel, and all 
generally disposed to break treaties which they make with England 
and other countries. I say that is an unjust inference ; and as I 
have lived among the Dutch in the Free State for years, having 
travelled amongst them and stayed with them in my ministerial 
joumeyings, and had occasion to need their friendship and help, 
both in the middle of the night as well ashy day, I say that I never 
met with anything but kindness and hospitality at their hands. 
The fact is this, that as long as human nature is human nature, 
some men everywhere will exist simply on selfish principles. 
They seem only to Hve for themselves, and care not for anyone who 
lives next to them — care for nobody, so long as they have their own 
selfish way ; and no doubt there will be always some Boers lending 
themselves to overt acts of cruelty to their neighbours. Are there 
not, however, men calling themselves Englishmen, in this London, 
who kidnap innocent girls, and take them abroad and sell them 
into a more frightful slavery and bondage than any bondage painted 
about the Boers of South Africa ? I say, are there not creatures 
calling themselves Irishmen who ruthlessly slaughter helpless 
women and children in Ireland, and strike the dastardly dagger 
into the back of a man who has only simply tried to do his duty ? 
I say these are individual instances of cruelty and brutality happen- 
ing at home, but every true Englishman and Irishman hates and 
despises them. And if those individuals mentioned by Mr. Gill- 
more were brought into the Orange Free State— a Dutch Republic — 
and if the cases were laid before Mr. Chief Justice Bietz, Mr. 
Justice de Villiers, or Mr. Justice Gregorowski, or before that just 
and worthy man, the friend of all true men in the Colony, whether 
Dutch, English, or Natives — President Sir John Brand — they 
would be the first to demand that justice should be done to those 
evil-doers in the Transvaal Therefore, I should be sorry to let it 
go forth to the world that cruelty and faithlessness are the general 
characteristics of the Boers. I only suggest that this is what Mr. 
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Owen and the other gentleman who has spoken really mean. 
Thank God we live under a Ck)nstitation which is not fonnded on 
selfishness, hat on the highest sanctions of religion and morality, 
and the purest principles of justice and freedom ; and I say this, 
with regard to the paper read to-night, that it is a very solemn 
paper for us to listen to, and it ought to he also to our Government 
officials and the Secretary of State for the Colonies when they read 
it ; and I think it is the duty of those in authority to see whether 
•the facts stated there are true or false, and to demand that justice 
should he done, and that these Transvaal Boers should keep the 
treaty which they have signed. What we want in the Colonies is 
to get out of that method of '* drifting/' which is so common. 
Then do not let things go on year after year, and then when a 
capable Governor arises, with a grasp of his subject and a grip of 
the Colonial problem, recall him for slight reasons or for party 
interests, and bring him home. You are satisfied too easily with 
your Governor so long as he only acts as a head clerk, just to 
receive and despatch telegrams, and make long reports. I say our 
Governors require more freedom and more power, and require 
to be trusted more than they are by the heads of departments at 
Home. Great Britain has a brilliant future and a glorious destiny 
before it, and it will realise it by the Home England and the 
Colmiial England working heartily and loyally together — it will 
realise it, I hope, by the help of this Eoyal Colonial Institute. 
Let us trust that Great Britain will rise and shake itself, and look 
abroad with a kinder feeling and a truer knowledge upon the 
Greater Britain in the Colonies, and will see the glorious Empire 
which is hers, not so much by her physical capacity to keep and 
guard, as by her far stronger, far nobler, power of ruling justly and 
governing wisely. 

Mr. Morton Gbeen : I rise with considerable diffidence to speak 
on this subject, but it is one with which I have considerable ac- 
quaintance, I have listened to the remarks of Mr. Owen with 
regard to the Boers, and in some measure I think that false reports 
get about and very much exaggerate the truth ; but I cannot follow 
Mr. Owen in his laudation of the Transvaal Boers. I will, with 
your permission. Sir, give my experience of a few facts. Now, the 
other day it was said in the papers that the Boers were using 
dynamite to blow up the wretched natives in the oaves where they 
had taken refuge. That is a state of barbarous warfare with which 
no civilised person will agree. There was some doubt thrown upon 
it, and a friend asked me, ** Mr. Green, where do you think they 
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obtained the dynamite ? " I said, ** I cannot give you an answer 
now, but I will do so in the course of two or tbjree days, as I have 
to meet some gentlemen who will know, and I shall get the infor- 
mation from them." Curiously enough, I subsequently attended a 
meeting of a mining company with which I am connected, and 
there the subject cropped up, and it transpired that dynamite be- 
longing to the company which was intended for works which had 
to be abandoned in the Transvaal in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the country, had actually been sold, without the knowledge 
or sanction of the directors, by the agent, to General Joubert, the 
Boer leader; and I turned to the Chairman and said, ''This fact 
will look well in the newspapers to-morrow ; " and I surmised that 
it was this dynamite which has been used to blow up these poor 
wretches, because I know dynamite cannot be purchased there like 
a glass of beer in London. This is the fact. Well, I thought it 
was necessary to bring this out. In reference to the natives not 
being shot down and made slaves of, I am looking back at my 
early life up country, when I had in my service a man named Snam 
and his wife. He was a good, honest, and faithful servant to me 
for a number of years, and was a runaway slave from the Trans- 
vaal ; his tales of horror of his early life among the Dopper Boers 
were terrible. His back was something horrible to look upon. He 
said that all his elderly relatives were shot down when he was a 
child, and he escaped years afterwards, and became my servant 
for some years. Now Mr. Owen alluded to Laing's Nek, and spoke 
libout the thrashing that the English underwent. Far be it from 
me to oast one word of reflection upon the deceased British 
Oeneral, but he knew, and there are gentlemen in this room who 
know, that that disaster was brought about through the misfortune 
of General Colley losing his head. There is not the least doubt 
that if he had attacked the Boers by night, thus in a measure 
equalising the shooting, they would have fled at once, or offered 
but slight resistance. [The speaker here read an article from the 
Kimberley Independent of January 10 last, purporting to contain 
information obtained by Mr. Eutherfoord, Secretary to the British 
Resident in the Transvaal, of certain outrages perpetrated by the 
Boers on the natives.] With regard to the Boers, we heard from 
Canon Gaul just now very true remarks in respect of them. I, too, 
have many friends among the Boers — ^many gentlemen, I may 
term them — ^who have assisted me in times past and would assist 
me again ; and I know that those men would be ashamed of the 
atrocities committed by what are called the Dopper portion of 
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their brethren. I have seen the Boers in Natal and the Transvaal 
look with astonishment and disdain upon the Dopper Boers, whom 
they do not like. The majority of Free State men are splendid 
fellows, and so are the Natal Boers, but the others I speak of are 
the irreconoilables of the irreoonoilables. It is they who are termed 
the Doppers, and I pity them. In my opinion the time has arrived 
for Her Majesty, as suzerain, to assert her right and carry out the 
terms of the convention entered into, and the sooner it is done the 
better. These sort of things keep up a perpetual state of agitation 
throughout the South African Colonies, and bode no good to us ; 
and, indeed, they destroy the belief of the natives in the invinci- 
bility and the promises of England, which are now completely 
shattered. That may be seen in the Transvaal, and again in 
Zululand. When Cetewayo was taken from Zululand, the people 
were told officially that he would never return to them. But what 
has brought about his restoration ? You have deputations harass- 
ing the Secretary of State for the Colonies continually, and you 
have Lady Florence Dixie agitating the country in the mat- 
ter also. I recollect, and gentlemen in this room will recol- 
lect, that she wrote to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and to the newspapers, stating that the question of peace 
or war in Zululand was in her hands ! In her hands, forsooth ! 
Is not this kind of interference monstrous — the Crown to 
be dictated to I The sooner an alteration takes place the better. I 
think I see around me gentlemen capable of using their influence 
with the authorities at Home judiciously, and I should like to point 
out that, after the war, we understood there would be a definite 
policy pursued in regard to South African affidrs, and that we are 
not to be continually made the shuttlecock for the political battle- 
doors of this country, and that is what it has been ; and if a firm 
policy is pursued — a chart, in fact, to steer by, interrupted neither 
by Liberal, Conservative, nor Radical, nor any reformation of 
Government — we shall go on prospering ; but otherwise we shall be 
in a continuous state of retrogression, and the prosperity of the 
country will be retarded greatly. 

Mr. B. W. Murray : I feel called upon, after hearing the able 
paper of Mr. Oillmore, and Mr. Owen's comments thereupon, to 
make a few remarks. My Mend Mr. Gwynne Owen has challenged 
the statements which Mr. Gillmore has placed before us, and led us 
to believe that he was going to refute them. He has classed Mr. 
Gillmore amongst those rambling visitors to South Africa who, going 
there for pleasure, or to write books to feed their own vanity and 
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see themselves in print, come home and publish flippant and 
inaccurate statements to create a prejudice against the Boers. 
There is no doubt about the feet that men have been guilty of 
-writing flippantly about South Africa, and misrepresenting it for 
purposes of their own — ^ay, men eminent in the world of English 
literature have, after rushing through the country in hot haste, 
come home and published books about South Africa containing 
much flippancy and more inaccuracies, and have thus done 
irreparable mischief to the colonists and country. I will, however, 
remind Mr. Owen that there are two classes of men who have done 
great injury, and who are always doing great injury, to South 
Africa. There is the flippant and inaccurate writer who misrepre- 
sents it in books and newspapers ; and there is another class, 
amongst which are men who boast of their being bom Englishmen, 
but who, as residents amongst the Boers, sell their nationality, and 
are always ready to sell it, for place, pay, or grants of land. The 
latter are the most to be dreaded of the two. Had one of these 
classes succeeded in getting their way when the Diamond Fields were 
first discovered, the Diamond Fields, so rich in value to the popula- 
tion there, and which have brought great wealth to England, would 
have been filched away from Waterboer, and that land of his on the 
Barkly side of the river would have been collared by the Trans- 
vaal. I consider that any man who, having visited the country, has 
seen for himself, and come home and said how shamefally the ftdfil- 
ment of the Keate Award has been dealt with by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as Mr. Gillmore has shown to-night, is entitled to the gratitude 
of his fellow-countrymen, and to the gratitude of every South African 
who cares for his country. For myself, I feel deeply grateful to Mr. 
Gillmore for his manly exposure of that shameful piece of business, 
and that gratitude will be shared in by every colonist in South 
Africa whose gratitude is worthy of Mr. Gillmore's acceptance. Now 
for Mr. Owen's refutation of l^Lr. GiUmore's statements. Mr. Owen 
read a contradiction of a statement that two Englishmen had been 
previously put in irons and afterwards murdered by the Boers. This 
single error of a newspaper was put forward as a thorough refuta- 
tion of Mr. Gillmore's statements, and proof positive that none of 
these things occurred in Boerdom ; that Boerdom is and always was 
pure and immaculate ; that it ^as never guilty of cruelty to a native, 
and never practised slavery. If Mr. Owen calls that refutation of 
the statements of the lecturer, I would suggest to him, that he had 
better give up challenging statements again. Then he says, '< Don't 
divide English firom Dutch and Dutch from English," Who wants 
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to create such divisions ? We do not. We want the union of the 
two ; we brought Transyaal Boerdom into our embrace, and theywent 
into conflict with us to divide themselves from us, and with the sad 
result that the Imperial Government permitted them to be the con- 
querors and then disannexed the country. Was it not a fact that, 
from the time England emancipated the slaves, the Boers had divided 
themselves from us, pushing their way into the fiar interior, out of 
the reach of the just and equal laws of England and Englishmen, 
carrying their prejudices against us with them, in order that they 
might indulge in the practices to which they were accustomed before 
emancipation had become the principle of British legislation? 
Would Mr. Owen challenge that' statement ? He had better do so 
before he accused Englishmen of dividing the white population of 
South Africa. I know how tender the Royal Colonial Institute is 
about anyone talking politics in this hall. I will respect the rule 
as far as possible, and will only say, that the cruellest act ever 
committed by any Government to South Africa was that of the 
abandonment of the Transvaal. The whole country suffered, and is 
suffering from it, from one end of South Africa to the other. I quite 
agree with the Bev. Canon Gaul, that the paper before us is a very 
solenm one. It is therefore that the reverend gentleman's light 
and jaunty way of dealing with it is so objectionable. It is not a 
paper to be put aside with such remarks as that there are good and 
bad people in every country. I am speaking, as the lecturer has done, 
of Boerdom, and not of particular persons amongst Boers, and it is 
begging the question to say that one nation is as good as another ; 
besides, it is not so. Does the reverend gentleman mean to say that 
the character of Boerdom is the same as that of the EngUsh nation ; 
that the disposition, habits, practices, and laws of both are alike ? It 
would seem so. Is the kidnapping of girls by vile women to be 
regarded in a national point of view with the practices of kidnapping 
in Boerdom ? Are the agrarian and brutal assassinations committed 
by ruffians in Ireland to be taken as the national characteristic of 
that country in the same way as the onslaughts made on native 
tribes by Boers ? Certainly not. Canon Gaul has told us that he 
is only a parson, and he has treated the subject just like a parson. 
He has glossed over the whole matter, and slipped it along as if the 
paper was not a solenm one. To this I object. The paper is 
indeed a solemn one ; the statements in it need inquiry and con- 
sideration, and it is the duty of the Government, which has left the 
Boers to their ovm sweet wills to deal with the natives as they 
pleased, to inquire into and solenmly consider the subject. I agree 
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with Canon Oaul that there are Boers as good, as kind, and as 
hospitable as men can be. In fact, when I speak of Boerdom and 
its wrong-doing, I always feel fearful that I may be misunderstood by 
Boers from whom I have received the greatest kindness uniformly. 
I know Boers all oyer South Africa whose hospitality, generosity, 
and uprightness have proclaimed themselves through the land. I 
know Boers whose kindness and generosity, whose hospitality and 
integrity, have endeared them to me, and many of their faces come 
back to my memory at this moment, amongst the faces I have 
known in South Africa, the features of which will be ever dear to 
me. But I have been speaking of Boerdom, and not of particular 
Boers. The challenging of Mr. Oillmore's statements has come to 
nothing. Here is a gentleman who, in putting forward his state- 
ments, says, *' This I have seen with my own eyes, that I have 
heard from authorities not to be doubted, and the other I have 
realised.*' Mr. Gillmore is a man of character and position, and in 
return for this labour of love that he has performed, is he to be 
rewarded by the branding of untruthfulness upon him ? No. *' I 
am an Eng^shman bom," said Mr. Owen. Well, I presume that 
all present are desirous of upholding British supremacy in South 
Africa. That being the case, it is our duty to weigh well such 
statements as those which Mr. Gillmore has given us — statements 
which, instead of being refuted, have been confirmed by the report 
of Mr. Richard Eutherfoord, which Mr. Morton Green has read to us. 
It is the duty of all here to regard the questions raised by Mr. 
Gillmore as solemn ; not to gloss them over, but to make them 
tell impressively upon those from whom alone a remedy can be 
obtained. I thank you for the attention you have given me, and 
hope I have not transgressed the rule limiting the time. 

Colonel Sir Owen Lanyon, E.C.M.G., C.B. : I had not intended 
to have spoken here to-night had it not been for one statement that 
was made by the first speaker after the address. I refer to the 
remarks of Mr. Owen, which I think must have been made by mis- 
take or from forgetfulness. He stated that at one time Colonel 
Warren brought a large number of prisoners to the Diamond Fields 
— some two thousand persons, I think he said — and there they 
were apprenticed out in the same way that children used to be 
apprenticed in former days in the Transvaal. All I wish to remaik 
is that he is entirely wrong. Colonel Warren had nothing to do 
with the matter. I was the one responsible, as the adminiskator of 
the Diamond Fields. The numbers were at the outside some three 
or four hundred. I do not exactly remember how many now, but 
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the children were dealt with according to the written laws of the 
Cape Colony, they having been brought in on account of their being 
in a starving condition. Therefore the idea of stating that there is 
any parallel, whatever, to be drawn with regard to these children, 
brought in and dealt with according to the law of a British Colony 
by a judge, and whatever may have happened or did happen in 
other places, is utterly out of the argument, and I am sorry it was 
used. 

Mr. Pabkeb Gillmobe, in reply, said : I can quite endorse what 
has been said, that if you do meet a better class of Boer, an 
educated man, he is one of the most agreeable persons you can 
come in contact with. They are most hospitable ; and, although 
not possessed of the polish of people brought up in old countries, 
like France or England, yet they are kindness personified. But the 
Boers I have been speaking about are not that class of people at all ; 
they are not known by the educated Boer, such men as would be 
Landroost of Potchestroom or of Zeerust, who would not associate 
with the men who are committing these depredations ; and they 
speak of them as hartebeest or quagga Boers. I do not know that 
they do so now, but at one time they lived entirely by their rifles, 
on the game of the country. Their houses are abominably filthy 
places, built up with wattles, the two or three feet next the ground 
being splashed over with mud. Such is the dwelling-places of these 
western Boers ; and, as to their dispensing hospitaJity, experience 
has taught me the reverse. Once I was asked to take a meal The 
game we were to eat was put upon the table, and the effluvia from it 
was enough to knock a horse down. But when I saw the grand- 
mother going round the room, with a thing they call a feiddook 
in her hand, and wiping the plates with it and her face too — ^it was 
a warm day — I bolted. In nine places out of ten in Western 
Transvaal that is the kind of thing you would experience. As io 
slavery in the Transvaal, I happened to be drawn a good deal in 
contact with it. In the first place, we all know Livingstone's 
writing about Sechele's tribe being attacked and his people carried 
off. I know him. I do not love him much ; but he is a superior 
class of person, and he has told me of the most outrageous acts per- 
petrated by the Boers. His own children were taken away ; and, 
as a rule, they will not take any but the yoimgest, so that when 
they grow up they have lost all memory of their homes. I have 
seen children of eight, ten, and twelve years so burnt, scalded, and 
covered with sores as to make my heart bleed for them. At 
Bamangwato I out-spanned close to Mr. Mackenzie's Missionary 
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Station. He had a number of children he had rescued from the 
Boers. The captors were on their return from Lake N*gami, and 
they brought down dozens of these children ; and you never saw 
the hold of a slaver — ^I have once or twice in the West Indies seen 
such — packed as were these waggons. I have seen also little bits 
of things not above two or five years of age in the possession of 
Boers. Their cruelty as a race has passed into a proverb. I also 
know, when passing up through the Free State near Hilbron, two 
or three days* ride north of Harrismith, a Boer lost a sheep, aud 
went in search of it ; at last he came to a Kafir kraal in which he 
saw the lost animal. Calling out the old captain, he accused him 
of stealing it. •* No, sir, I have not ; my young men were out in 
the morning among the kopjies, and found it and brought it down, 
and I thought it yours, and was going to bring it home to you." 
The Boer said it was a lie, and taking a reim," tied it round the 
old man's head, started at a rapid pace on his horse homewards, 
and dragged the unfortunate victim for three miles. Was this 
brute ever punished ? No ! This I know positively for a fact. 
This was one of your kind-hearted Boers. I have never seen more 
brutality than amongst them. 

The Chatbman : But for the accident of my being in the chair 
to-night in consequence of the absence of the Duke of Manchester, 
I should probably have ventured to take part in the debate at an 
earlier period of the evening, for the subject is one in which I feel 
a deep and painful interest. That I think you will imderstand 
when I say that it was out of the arbitration which was arranged 
between myself and President Pretorius at the Diamond Fields in 
1871, that the Keate Award so often alluded to in the paper arose. 
However, I am not going to enter into the discussion of the subject 
at this late hour of the evening. 1 do not think I have any business 
to do so as chairman. Indeed, I do not know that it is not an 
advantage on all accounts to bring this discussion, which has been 
rather an excited one, to a close ; because, if it is a fact, as Mr. 
Parker Gillmore has told us, that in his judgment within the next 
three or four years the Boers themselves will be clamouring for the 
restoration of British rule, it is manifestly the wisest plan to leave 
things to take their course, and not to stir up ill-feeling by mutual 
recrimination. But, at the same time, it is so difficult to get at the 
truth of what occurs in those distant regions, as we may judge from 
the conflicting statements placed before us to-night, that I am sure 

* A thong of raw hide in general use in South Africa for tying up oxen 
andhorBes. 
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you will all agree with me that a gentleman like Mr. Gillmore, who 
comes forward to state what he has seen and what he has done, is 
entitled to our gratitude ; and I am sure you will join with me in 
awarding him the usual thanks for the interesting paper he has 
been good enough to read. 

The vote was carried unanimously and the proceedings closed. 
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FIFTH ORDINARY GENERAIi MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary Oeneral Meeting of the Session was held on 
Tuesday, the Idth Maroh, 1888, at the Grosvenor Gallery Library ; 
Sir Ghabucs Cuffobd, Member of Council, in the chair. 

The HoNOBABT Sbobbtaby read the Minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting.which were confirmed, and announced that, since 
that meeting, forty-four Fellows had been elected, viz., eight 
Beaident and thirty-six Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Frank Bailey, Esq,, E. W. Eklers, Esq., C, J. Follett, Esq,, LL,B. ; 
James Gibberd, Esq,, James McDonald, Esq,, G. H. Rennie, Esq., 
Alfred Saddington, Esq., Lieut. -Colonel Hugh A. Silver. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Charles Ahurrow, Esq. (Kimberley), Hon. F. P. Barlee, C.M.G., 
(Lieut-Governor, British Honduras), T. Barr-BnUth, Esq. (South 
Australia), The Rev. N. A. B. Borton, M.A, (Canon of Bloemfontein), 
E. BourdiUon, Esq. (Bloemfontein), W. K.Bradford, Esq. (Dutoitspan), 
Thomas Burges, Esq., J.P. (Western Australia), E. H. Croghan, Esq. 
(Bloemfontein), J. T. Benny, Esq. (Western Australia), Thomas B. Evans, 
Esq. (Western Australia), Hon. Henry Fowler (British Honduras), 
Henry C. Goddard, Esq. (Gambia), The Hon. Sir Arthur H. Gordon, 
G.C.M.G.; Sir John Gorrie (Chief Justice of Fiji), W. Hannam, Esq. 
(Queensland), J. M. Highett, Esq. (Melbourne), Hon. George Hudson 
(Transvaal), G. Y. Lagden, Esq. (Sierra Leone), Cecil J. R. Le Mesurier, 
Esq. (Ceylon), The Rev. and Hon, A. V. Lyttelton (Bloemfontein), Neil 
B. McKinnon, Esq. (British Guiana), E. A. Mangel, Esq.,M.D. (British 
Guiana), Joseph Miller, Esq. (Gambia), Captain Frank Osborne (New 
South Wales), Hon. Stephen Henry Parker, M.L.C. (Western Australia), 
Hon. Stephen Stanley Parker, M.L.C. (Western Australia), J. A. Payne, 
Esq* (Lagos), George PhUben, Esq. (Netv South Wales), W. Kerr 
Robertson, Esq. (Kiwherley), Henry Rose, jun., Esq. (New Zealand), A. 
A. Hothschild, Esq. (Kimberley), Surgeon-Major Frank Simpson (Accra), 
Joseph Smyth, Esq. (Western Australia), W. H. Solomon, Esq. (Kim- 
berley), James Topp,Esq. (Gambia), W. Chase Walcott, Esq. (Gambia). 

Donations to the Library, of books, pamphlets, &c., made to 
the Institute since the last Ordmary General Meeting, were 
announced. 

Sir Chablbb Cliffobd : Ladies and gentlemen, I will ask you 
to listen to what will be, I am sure, a very interesting lecture on 
one of our youngest, and therefore most interesting. Colonies. You 
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probably know that Fiji is on the road from America to the great 
Australian Colonies, and has an intimate connection with both 
Austraha and New Zealand, which is sure to bring it into great 
prominence. I have no doubt that you will be most interested in 
the paper which Sir John Gorrie will be now good enough to read 
to us. 

FIJI AS IT IS. 

Will you bear with me a little if, at the outset of this paper, I 
express a feeling of regret that the young Colony of which I am 
about to speak must be for me now — Fiji as it was ? I know not 
what it is which has drawn so powerfully the interest, I might 
almost say the affection, of many of us to these islands, where so 
much was awanting which in other lands renders life endurable or 
pleasant. Whether it was the influence of the climate, where the 
sun shines with so much glory and power ; whether it was the 
multitude of the isles, where, when you visited one, you could always 
see in the blue distance the dim outline of another ; whether it 
was the height of the mountain peaks, the immensity of the spaces 
scarcely yet visited by the foot of n^en of our race, the beauty of 
the coral -bridled sea, the picturesque native people, with their world- 
old customs and speech ; or simply the desire to see the work of 
our hands prospering in our midst ;— certain it is that none of us 
who have taken part in the early labours of the Colony are likely to 
forget the land, or cease to take an interest in its fortunes. We 
have not only seen the Colony in its youth, but we have witnessed 
of late the starting of its new capital of Suva, so finely situated on 
its land-locked bay. We have seen the green knoU.^where a small 
wooden church once stood, levelled and rolled out into a pier; the 
native path along the beach raised to the dignity of the Victoria 
Parade ; the tidal swamp at the mouth of the creek reclaimed, and 
its square yards fought over as choice town sites. We have seen the 
value of the land rise, although the place has not yet cut its teeth, 
from two pounds an acre to even as much as a thousand pounds per 
acre near the shore ; and the ri^•ulets bridged, through which I have 
been obliged to wade to my waist before I could get back to my 
home after a tropical rain. Where a few years ago the native 
canoe alone was seen, or a solitary settler's boat coining up to the 
solitary store for a few tins of preserved meat and a case of gin, 
three (if not already four) first-class steamers per month from the 
Australian Colonies now load and unload cargoes ; steam launches 
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rom the neighbouring sugar mills come and go, labour schooners 
with Polynesian islanders enter and depart, and occasional ships 
with machinery, with coolies, or with general cargoes, make their 
appearance. 

The Colony holds a somewhat striking position with regard to 
Great Britain. It is exactly as far cast as you can go on the earth's 
surface without beginning again to approach England from the west, 
and it is as far to the west as you can possibly go without beginning 
again to approach England from the east. The 180th degree of 
longitude runs through Taviuni, one of the most fruitful and 
picturesque of the isluids, and through the native town of Somo- 
Somo in that island. If we take the day as beginning in the Colony, 
we are twelve hours before English time — ^if we take the day as 
beginning in England, we are twelve hours behind ; but it seems 
not unreasonable that in Fiji we should take the day as beginning 
where yesterday ended, just as other people do, and thus, as the 
earth goes from west to east, this 18th of March has, while I speak, 
ended in Fiji, the sun has been up for at least two hours on the 
morning of the 14th, it is glittering now on the bay of Suva, and 
lighting up the distant peaks of Koro Basang-basanga and Yoma. 
The group is south of the Equator, stretching from, say, 15^ to 2CP 
south latitude. The colonists are therefore as much entitled as 
those of Australia and New Zealand to boast of their great things 
being the greatest '* south of the line." Between those degrees of 
latitude, wholly within the tropics, every crop can be produced 
which is regarded as essentially tropical, and the position of the 
islands is exceptionally good as regards markets. New Zealand is 
8ome five days' steaming to the *south, with its considerable towns 
down the coast from Auckland till the city of Dunedin is reached, 
all requiring sugar, coffee, maize, bananas, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, 
fibre, and similar articles. Next we have Sydney, nine days' steam- 
ing to the south-west, taking all the articles named, and especially 
bananas, which it distributes by the railways to the interior of New 
South Wales. She also takes beche-de-mer to make soup for her 
Chinamen, and is always ready to purchase copra (the meat of the 
cocoanut) for manufacture into oil or for export to England, together 
with cotton and fibre. Then Melbourne, two days farther off than 
Sydney, notwithstanding its prohibitory tariff^ is prepared to run 
its competitors very close, and especially will be the recipient of a 
large quantity of sugar from those plantations which have been 
estabUshed by Victorian capital. The products are paid for by 
drapery, ironmongery, provisions, and other things of which the 
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islands have need, although it is a disadvantage to the Colony that 
in the meantime it must take its imports at second-hand from those 
towns, which exact their profit on the goods in transit. The com- 
monication with home is only beginning to be established. A line 
of sailing ships has been put on chiefly for the purpose of taking 
out machinery for sugar mills, but the passage is a long and dreary 
one. When production has been a little more developed, the cargo 
as well as the passenger traffic with home must be by steam ; and, 
indeed, before I left Sydney, I heard of a project by the new French 
hue to put on a steamer between Fiji and New Caledonia, so as to 
make a bold and early bid for the through Fijian traffic. The 
Pacific steamers once stopped at Eandavu, one of the most southerly 
of our islands, but in the secluded bay which they selected as their 
place of call there was no township, in the island there were no 
white plantations, and, there being no township, there were no 
white merchants or traders. Had they called at Levuka they might 
have secured and retained at least a large share of the traffic both 
to Auckland and Sydney, which now amounts in freight to about 
£8,000 per annum for the one article of bananas alone. In pro- 
ceeding to the Colony, passengers may either take the P. and 0. or 
Orient steamers to Melbourne or Sydney, and thence by the Mel- 
bourne or Sydney steamer to Suva, the new capital ; or they may 
take the Pacific line by San Francisco to Auckland, and then back 
northward by the New Zealand steamer to the group. The opening 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama will greatly improve the 
position of Fiji as regards the home markets. In another five years, 
if all goes on as well as at present, the Colony wiU have a very 
large amount of produce to dispose of, over and above supplying 
her natural markets — the prosperous Austrahan Coloniea 

The question of ocean conamunication is a vital one to an insular 
commimity. When I first arrived in the Colony the exports and 
imports were conveyed by sailing vessels to and from Sydney and 
Germany. The trade was in a declining condition from the failure 
of cotton as a paying product, and none of the other crops I have 
mentioned had been cultivated to any extent The Government 
had great difficulty in getting in its miserable revenue from customs* 
duties, because there was little trade. The Treasury at home, 
having lent the Colony a small sum at starting, considered itself 
entitled to examine into every item of expenditure ; but by taking 
the responsibility upon his shoulders of granting a subsidy to the 
Australian Steam Navigation Company to run a steamer to the 
islands, at a time when industrial pursuits were depressed, there 
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can be no doubt the then Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, ensnred a 
reyenue to the Government (for the imports have steadily increased 
from that moment), roused the planters from their apathy, stimu- 
kted the activity of the traders, and altered the whole prospects of 
the C!olony. It created a trade -which had not hitherto been 
thought of, viz., the fruit trade, which was impossible while sailing 
ships only were on the line. It is an excellent example of what can 
be done by a little judicious outlay by the Government, a mode of 
help which I know is not approved by those who think that the 
function of Government is to say *• No " to everything useful. The 
value of bananas and pine-apples exported in 1877 amounted to 
£17 10s., and now the trade taxes the carrying capacity of the 
steamers already on the route, and will only be limited by the carry- 
ing power of the steamers which may in future be added. It is a 
trade which exactly suits the smaller settlers, who have no money 
to go into sugar mills and such like, and affords employment to the 
half-castes and more inteUigent of the Fijians in bringing in the 
fruit to Levuka and Suva for shipment. In this first movement 
which introduced the era of improvement, a principal part was 
borne by Mr. J. B. Thurston, the Colonial Secretary, an official 
possessed of great business tact and ability, and a coolness of 
temperament which is not unfrequently needed in small tropical 
Colonies. Now that by this first step the traffic of the Colony has 
been shown to be worth competing for, the Union Steamship 
Company of New Zealand has entered the field, and is running 
vessels fi*om Fiji to Auckland and Melbourne, with an inter-insular 
steamer as a feeder, while I see by a late paper it is also prepared 
to lay on a shallow-draught steamer to ply between Suva and 
Levuka, by way of the Biver Bewa and inside the reefs. The 
communication within the Colony is so far assured by a very useful 
steamer in connection with the Sydney line, which runs through 
the group collecting cargo and carrying the few passengers who 
travel. Beyond this the Government have not given much heed 
to postal requirements, and road-making, except tracks between 
native towns, has been utterly neglected, or, what is worse, been 
begun and then abandoned. 

The division of the land into numerous distinct and distant 
islands not only prevents the real importance of the Colony from 
being appreciated at home, but it was a constant source of misap- 
prehension both to visitors and residents. The settlement of 
whites was first made at Levuka, in the island of Ovalau, because 
the chief of Levuka in those days was powerful, and wished to have 
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the assistance of white men and the eclat of their presence in com« 
peting with Thakomban. Ovalau is a very beautiful but small island, 
and as many of the residents never thought of travelling beyond it, 
their ideas became contracted. The change to the new capital at 
Suva is a happy one in this respect, as it is on the largest island of 
the group, Yiti Levu, which in itself is six times the size of Mauritius, 
and Mauritius can produce nearly £4,000,000 worth of sugar per 
annum. The stranger, when he visits the spot, will not see the 
same pretty tropical picture which Levuka presents, nestling at the 
foot of the high hills clothed with verdure which compose the 
island, with the residences perched on the crags overhanging the 
harbour. But if he walks from Suva about a mile up the sloping 
road which leads out of town inland, he will reach a point from 
which he can get a most extensive and magnificent view, which will 
give him some notion of the extent of this one island. He will 
overlook on the one side Lauthala Bay, which receives one of the 
mouths of the river Bewa, and beyond the cocoa-nut grove which 
fringes the bay, another mouth of the same river pours its dis- 
coloured flood into the blue water. The conflict between the 
current and the tide on the shallow bar raises a formidable 
breaker, which you can see gleaming white through the palms. 
All the low-lying Bewa land for fifty miles up the river, and 
indeed the whole level coast-land in this direction, will ultimately 
produce sugar. From the point we have selected we cannot see the 
great sugar-mill of the Colonial Sugar Refining Co. of Sydney, but 
it is not only the largest '' south of the line,*' but is said to be the 
best appointed in the world. When I state that the company have 
already invested a quarter of a miUion on mill and lands, steam 
launches, and iron barges, you can understand that the enterprise is 
no child's play ; and so satisfied are they with their prospects that 
the manager of the company told me, in Sydney, they had just 
ordered a duplicate of the mill. It will not only crush the canes 
grown on the company's own lands, but be a central mill to crush 
all the cane grown in the district by Europeans or natives. Turning 
to the west, we look down upon the Bay of Suva, with noble ranges 
of moimtains reaching away to the far interior. The upper part of 
the bay, with its few picturesque islands, is like a Highland loch. 
Away farther to the west, following the line of the foam which 
washes the ree^ and guided by the bright green water within, the 
coast curves outwards to a point which marks the mouth of another 
river, the Navua, the banks of which are also to be devoted to sugar. 
Two large mills have been ordered for this district, one of which 
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innst now be in course of erection. The forest has been cleared, 
the streams have been bridged, roads have been made, and tramways 
laid by private enterprise, and many hundreds of acres of cane are 
now growing ripe for the rollers. From the mouth of the Eewa to 
the mouth of the Navua is a mere segment of the coast line, say 
thirty-five miles. ** How far have you to walk ?" I said to a young 
stipendiary magistrate, who was about to return to his district, 
** How far have you to walk from the Navua before you reach the 
boundary of your own district ?" ** About forty miles," was the 
reply ; and his own district is sixty miles across, as I well know, for I 
walked it some years ago. All this is on the west and north side of Yiti 
Levu, where only a few good plantations have, as yet, been started. 
At the north-east end of the island one sugar-mill is in operation, 
the natives in the district having also contracted to supply cane ; 
another has, I know, been ordered, and a third has been arranged 
for, which will probably be placed on the Ba river. 

So much for this one island, which, as yet, notwithstanding these 
enterprises, has been scarcely touched by the civilising hands of capital 
and machinery. The first question I was asked in the City, on my 
arrival, was about the proper destination for a ship which is about 
to sail, or has sailed, from Loudon, with sugar machinery for the 
Island of Mango. This small but rich island is probably 120 miles 
from Suva, being one of the Lau, or Windward Group. From their 
size and position the islands here are more specially adapted for the 
extensive growth of the cocoanut. Many of them are still wholly 
in the hands of the natives, who, in addition to their yams and 
bread-frnit, are beginning to apprehend how much they can 
gain by growing crops for export as well as for food. One 
of the largest and most beautiful of these is Yanua Balavu, 
which is pierced by several inlets, where the deep beautiful green 
water, surrounded by rocks hanging with creepers, and dotted with 
little islets, forms a perfect picture of loveliness. There are also 
some hot springs, and at one part the beach is so hot that yon can- 
not walk with comfort. Opposite towers the Island of Munia, which 
passed from native hands to an American purchaser, and now into 
those of a German gentleman, who is one of the largest landholders 
in the group. 

The smaller map does not show the latest acquisition of England 
in those regions, viz., the island of Rotumah, which lies consider- 
ably to the north. It is a very beautiful but solitary island covered 
wilh the cocoanut-palm, interspersed with ivi, dilo, vutu, and other 
fine trees. The islandershadbeen converted, but, unfortunately, not all 
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by the same section of Christians, and the Boman Catholics and 
Wesleyans fought with each other. Annexation may have brought 
them something they do not like in the shape of taxes, but it has at 
all events brought them internal peace. The island has been 
recently celebrated by Mr. RomiUy, who was magistrate or com- 
missioner there, in a little brochure, entitled, I think, ''A True Tale 
of the Western Pacific,** by describing a ghost which he says he 
saw— that of a murdered man, who, on the anniversary of his 
murder, appeared in the village square walking about with his head 
bound up with a banana leaf, as it had been when he died. I found 
out from Mr. Bomilly's assistant— whom I saw in Fiji — that the 
banana leaf was quite fresh and green, which it could scarcely have 
been either if it had been in spirit land with the murdered man, or 
if it had been the ghost of a banana leaf. But the odd thing is that 
I also saw a ghost about this very case. It was my duty as Judicial 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific to go to Botum^ to try the 
murderer, a half-caste Australian named Tom. He was found 
guilty, condemned to death, and brought back to Fiji, as the High 
Commissioner had to sanction the execution. Many months after, 
and perhaps about the time Mr. Bomilly was writing his interesting 
little volume, I was coming into Suva when at a very solitary part 
of the road I came full upon a sight which, if I had believed in 
ghosts, would have made my blood run cold. There stood before 
me Australian Tom, exactly as he appeared when I condenmed him 
many months before. •• Are you not Tom ?'* I said to the spectre. 
The spectre grinned, and said in Fijian, ** Yes, sir.'* ** But," I said, 

** I thought I had— I had— I thought 1 had '* " Yes, sir," he said, 

helping me out ; '* but you perhaps forgot that my sentence was 
commuted." ** What are you doing here?** **Iam in charge of 
some of the prisoners who are cutting firewood in the ravine." My 
ghost could thus give a fair account of himself, and I have no doubt, 
if Mr. Bomilly could only have caught his ghost, he could have 
given a good account of him, and of his fresh banana leaf on his 
ghostly head. 

The natives of Botumah are not Fijian, but a race completely 
different, with a different language. They are born sailors, and 
many of them have been on board trading vessels, or have been 
pearl-shell divers, and have notions of their own self-importance 
which very naturally modify the power of the local chiefs. The best 
thing we can do for them is to make them clearly understand they 
must now keep the peace, and leave them as much as possible to 
work out their own destiny, for which they have sufficient in- 
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telligence and spirit, and not to overload them with permanent 
officials who would be a burden to them, and whose lives in that 
solitary and elephantiasis-haunted island is a burden to themselves. 
Sweeping round back again towards the centre of the islands, we 
come to Taviuni, whence sugar has been exported for several years 
irom a plantation, which, with a mill of the old style, has done re- 
markably well. But a new and extensive one has been completed 
at Yuna Point, which will not only crush the cane of the proprietors, 
bat be a central factory for the district. I observe, in a late Fijian 
paper, that 700 labourers are employed, and all is bustle and move- 
ment, where, on my first visit, a laugh after nightfall had a 
startling effect in the prevailing and overpowering silence. Several 
of the proprietors on this island have gone in extensively for coffee, 
and, notwithstanding the prevalence of the Ceylon disease, have 
made good crops. The island is grand and lofty, the mountain 
chain, which in fact forms the island, being 4,000 feet high. 
Opposite is Bambi, and the very large island of Yanua Levu. 
The former is wholly in the possession of a private partnership, which 
has not yet gone in for sugar, while on Yanua Levu, notwith- 
standing the amount of land granted to whites, there is no great 
enterprise on foot until we reach the mouth of the Dreketi river on 
the north coast, where an extensive central sugar mill is to be 
erected, and may probably be already on its way. This island, like 
Yiti Levu, would of itself be a fine Colony. It is long and narrow, 
with a deep bay at its north-east end, and must contain at least 
three times the area of Mauritius. I have gone into these details 
both that you may have a notion of the size of the group^ and to 
show that there is a great industrial movement in progress, which 
will probably quadruple the production of the Colony in a couple of 
years. The Colonial Sugar Company's mill alone will put out about 
9,000 tons this year, which, counting the value of the ton at £20 in 
the Colony, will, equal the whole amount of its exports and imports 
at the time of annexation. 

We may now, I think, usefally inquire how the lands have been 
obtained for the formation of these plantations. The islands were 
not only not uninhabited, but they were well-peopled by a race 
who had long occupied the land, and had for generations divided it 
in property amongst the communities into which they are divided. 
Competent authorities have declared that there is not an acre of 
ground in the whole group which has not an owner, but probably 
this oaght to be taken with the qualification that it only applies to 
land which the natives would have regarded as worth possessing. 
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and that considerable tracts have now no known native owner, from 
the dying-out of families and tribes. From the time white men first 
came to settle in the group, say from 1840, they began to acquire 
land ; but in those early days many of them married Fijians, and 
they and their half-caste offspring were adopted in a rough way into 
the family and became entitled to the wife's portion, or to land 
specially set apart for them. It was not till the period of the 
American Civil War that the acquisition of land by whites became 
general. It continued active from that time down to annexation in 
1874. I do not recollect any instance of land taken by pure 
violence, by occupation, that is, asserted and maintained by a free 
use of the rifle, such as we have heard of in other countries and 
Colonies. Whatever amount of overreaching may have been used in 
the course of the transaction, there was always at least a kind of 
transaction by which the purchaser acquired a species of title, either 
from the chief or people, or both, or from some chief, or some pre- 
tended owners, upon the faith of which he took occupation and 
asserted his right A fair proportion of the transactions, in fact, 
were perfectly honest and straightforward, so fax as the parties 
understood each other, and in these cases the Crown had no 
difficulty in granting Crown grants to the white owners. The 
system adopted, and I think wisely adopted, by the Colonial Office, 
while Lord Carnarvon was Secretary of State, was to look this 
land difficulty in the fEMse at once, to inquire into the bona fide* of 
the titles, and, where they were good, to interpose the guarantee of 
the Crown, so that the transaction should never afterwards be 
challenged by native or white. I have seen the policy of Lord 
Carnarvon elsewhere severely criticised. I think, at all events, he 
is entitled to the chief share of the credit in the success which has 
hitherto attended the progress of Fiji. Both in his selection of the 
first Governor and his ready approval of measures based on the 
most enlightened principles, he showed a true appreciation of what 
was best adapted for the young Colony. 

When white men first began to acquire land, those are probably 
right who question the ability of the natives to understand what 
an absolute sale leally meant. Their own lands belong to the 
family community, or to the larger conmiunity of a group of 
famihes, or to the still larger community of an aggregate of family 
groups, in such a manner that no individual has a right to deal 
with the land as his own. They had no written law ; it was the 
missionaries who supplied them with an alphabet and a written 
language ; they had no books of conveyancing, but their customs, 
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eoming down to them from their anoecitors from long generations, 
were perfectly well known to the elders and the wise men, and 
were applied as occasion needed. A life occupancy, either exclusive 
of all others, or in common with the native owners, they could 
perhaps grasp, but an absolute alienation from the tribe and the 
fature generations of the tribe, to the purchaser and his heirs for 
ever, they probably for many years could not comprehend. The 
idea of the white men, on the other hand, was as perfectly clear 
and defined, and the natives, no doubt, understood white ways 
much better before the era of acquisition had come to an end. 
The motives which induced them to sell were of a mixed kind. 
The first whites who came to the group, although they were 
escaped convicts from New South Wales, gave importance and 
fire-arms to the chiefs who protected them. The missionaries, 
who subsequently arrived, were protected for much the same 
reason, that it added to the importance of the town in which they 
resided. When the traders began to follow, they not only paid 
for their land in trade, but established a store where the tribe 
could get cotton-doth, axes, knives, muskets, caps, and powder, 
in exchange for their own trifling productions of cocoa-nut oil, dilo 
oily sandal- wood, or pearl-shell. We can scarcely realise how vast 
a change it was for these islanders to be able to obtain axes and 
kniTes of European manufacture, in place of the stone hatchets of 
former times. I recollect well hearing Thakombau, in his own 
house, speaking of the immense advantage this had conferred upon 
the people. But, unfortunately, the traders were also only too willing^ 
to supply them with firearms, with which to wage their mad inter- 
tribal wars, and it was especially to obtain this advantage that 
land sales became numerous and vast in the decade between 1860 
and 1870. *'I never," said one venerable-looking ttjetder, « gave^ 
powder and ball for lands except to the Ohristian natives," he 
being evidently under the implicit belief that the nominal Ghristi- 
aziity of the tribe, sanctified the transacbion on his part. I rather 
think, however, that it was the same settler who got a native (no* 
doubt also a Christian native) flogged on board a man-of-war. 
Wliatever was the ostensible cause of the flogging, it had a good 
effect upon his land claim, as the native proprietor said,. 
«« After the flogging on the man-of-war, I was silent." American 
suhjects threatened the natives with American men-of-war, and 
Sritish subjects threatened them with British men-of-war, and it 
^^ius no idle threat. One town, which had persistently claimed a 
piece of land as theirs, was twice burned, although the result of 
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the inyestigation has been to disallow the white okim. We mnsk 
not forget, however, that in these days men-of-war had thdr value, 
for Thakomban, on one occasion, being nettled on cross-examin- 
ation, said : *' If ships of war had not been in the habit of coining 
to Fiji, we should have clubbed the whites long ago — ^that and * lota' 
(Ohristianity) prevented us. It is a saying amongst us, if ' lotu' had 
kept away, could we not have clubbed these fellows 7" But on that 
occasion, when he spoke so frankly, the chief was angry. 

It was from the evil. root of inter-tribaJ war that the chief 
difficulties about the land claims sprung. The natives, eager to 
obtain the advantage for the moment, made reckless sales, of which 
they repented ; chiefs, who had become more despotic daring war 
time, sold the lands of their people, either without their, consent, 
or without the people daring to say no ; chiefs and tribes sold 
the land of their enemies over whom they had obtained a temporary 
advantage, and, worse still, on one occasion at least, and perhaps 
more, sold the lands of their enemies before the war b^an ; and 
even on that occasion there were white men scrambling up to the 
fortified hill post where the chief was, in order to have a share of 
the spoil before the spoil was assured, and indeed it never was 
assured. But the Lands Commissioners had the difficult duty of 
unravelling the title and the confusion ; the boundaries of the deeds 
of the white claimants being, in their haste, incomprehensible asd 
impossible, and the natives, who remained on most of the land, 
naturally disputing the right of their hereditary enemies to dispose 
of their hereditary lands. The trader and the bond fide settler of 
the early days were followed by the land speculator. Men came 
with the Australian notions of the size of claims, where 50,000 
acres are looked upon as a very smaU slice ot the earth's sor&ce, 
and who bought tropical lands, swarming with a native population, 
with such a boundary as a river from its mouth to its source, or 
an inland range of mountains towards which they had waved their 
hand from the deck of a cutter.' This would, have been vagn^ 
enough if the land had borne nothing but spinifex, but as it did 
bear the gardens and plantation-grounds of many hundreds of 
people, the title, where occupation was never attempted, was, as 
may be imagined, energetically contested. 

Some of the fighting and land-selling chiefs of those days were 
certainly remarkable men. They have now nearly all passed 
away, and Thakombau also, we have heard by telegraph, has been 
gathered to his fathers. He was a shrewd old man, loyal in these 
latter times to his pledges, but in his early days as cruel a savage 
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chief as ever stalked the earth. A native witness, who was olaim<* 
isg land in Ovalan as belonging to his tribe, was asked how a 
tribe so small as his oonld own so much land. '* So small T' said 
the man ; '* who made us small ? We were many until Thakom- 
ban (pointing to him) came stealthily upon ns and killed 500 of 
onr people, and made hot the ovens." One of the large land- 
sellers was the late Eitova, tiie (shief of Maooata, who is described 
by one set of those who had dealings with him as generous and 
noble, every inch a chief; by othws as a ferocioas savage, never 
happy but when engaged in killing and cooking men. He certainly 
would at any time have sold the lands of his most devoted 
adherents for a Winchester rifle and a bolt of cloth. I saw his 
great opponent, Eatonivere, in his own district some months before 
I left. His name, by interpretation, means ** Bag of tricks," but 
to see him now, you would take him to be tiie mildest of men. 
By the time I saw Tui Savu-Savu, who was up to 1870 a fetmous 
fighting chief and land-seller on the southern coast of Yanua Leva, 
he was a broken-down old man, very much given to the white 
man's Uquor. And yet he had in his day boiled sixteen prisoners 
in the hot springs of Savn-Savu Bay, where you may now, in these 
piping times of peace, see any afternoon the natives boiling their 
yarns. Tui Thakau; of Taviuni, was a chief on a grander scale 
than those I have named. He sold land freely throughout his 
district of Thakaundrove, which includes the Island of Taviuni, a 
large portion of Vanua Leyu, and several islands to the eastward. 
On selling islands, he ordered the people to clear out, appointing the 
native town where they were to reside ; but in these towns they 
did not become owners of the tribal lands, but simply tolerated 
strangers living there by order of the chief. The island of 
Mango, which I have akeady mentioned, was sold and cleared in 
this way, and also the island of Eanathea, belonging now to the 
same Melbourne Company. Those white men who went pro- 
specting for land, and who were often utterly ignorant of the 
oonntry and people, naturally stood in considerable dread of a 
population which had such an evil reputation as the Fijians. The 
first purchaser of Mango told me that he penetrated into the heart 
of the island to see for himself whether it would be available for 
the purposes of a plantation, but that he did so with fear and 
trembling, as he had been told the people were very ferocious, 
fie eame upon some of them working at their gardens, and they 
came rovnd him and watched him, as they invariably do, when he 
at down on a fEbUen tree to eat his lunch. As he knew nothing 
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of the language, he could not tell when they spoke whether they 
were admiring him or talking about cooking him. He was 
immensely relieved when they permitted him to depart in peace. 
He was already nearing the beach and his boat, when he heard 
shouting and hallooing behind him. His heart fell within him. 
They had made up their minds at last, and were pursuing their* 
victim. He looked back, and saw a young man running and calling 
on him to stop. He prepared for the worst, when the implacable 
cannibal held up the pocket-knife of the stranger, which he had 
lefd behind, and was nmning to restore it to him ! And yet the 
visit of that stranger on that sultry noon-day did portend mis- 
fortune to the whole native dwellers of the island. He bought il 
from their despotic chief, and they were evicted. It must have 
been a severe strain on the loyalty of the people to be obliged to 
acquiesce in the sale of their lands without their consent having 
ever been asked ; but in this district, for the most part, they were 
silent, as Tui Thakau*s power was absolute. Another land- 
selling chief was Tawaki, at Ba, in Yiti Levu. I beUeved 
it was he who signalised his adoption of Christianity by killing 
the people of five villages, and offering them to the native 
missionary as a school-feast, but I find it was another chief in the 
neighbourhood. I saw, not long ago, the leader of the party who slew 
the people. He offered to take the chief native Oommissioner — ^who 
naturally doubted the story — to the place where the bodies were 
buried, as the native missionary, when he saw what had been 
done, wept and tore his hair, and compelled them to bury the 
dead. The leader of the party is now the. native magistrate— a 
bustling, active man, who, when I saw him last, was speaking 
in a native provincial council about what could have induced a 
certain town in the Yassawa gr6up, when they presented a roll of 
mangi-mangi (or cord, curiously coloured, made of cocoanut fibr^* 
to the chief, to fill the inside of it with stones and withered leaves. 
I regret to say the unanimous opinion of the council was that the 
men of that town must have been labourers on the plantations of 
the whites, and that it never could have occurred in the fine old 
honest heathen days. 

I have mentioned the Tassawas. They are a group of islands 
shutting in the Fijian Archipelago to the north-west, very much as 
the Hebrides shield the north-west of Scotland from the AtUntic 
In the earlier times they were far removed from the attentions of 
the high chiefs, who were laying waste other portions of the group. 
If they fought and ate each other, it was on an equality, town against 
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town, petty tribe against petty tribe. But the new light, the ** lota,*' 
as Christianity is termed, reached them, and they were united 
eoelesiasticaUy to what is now the province of Boa. They accord- 
ingly began to visit the towns of Bua, and the chief of that province, 
who was one of the leading men of the group, and is now a trusted 
and efficient Government officer, began to visit them, and to side 
with one or the other party in disputes. Ho thus got the town 
which he aided into his net, and showed what a strong tie their 
common Christianity was by selling their lands. But when they 
heard at Bau that the chief of Bua was getting rifles and cartridges 
and all these nice things by selling the lands of the Yassawas, Batu 
Epeli, the eldest son of Thakombau, paid them visits also. 
Some towns, anxious to have the favour of so big a chie^ 
brought him offerings. He gave them his protection against 
their F^ian enemies, and sold their lands to whites, who, in their 
after proceedings, showed how well they could imitate towards the 
natives the acts of a despotic chie£ Time would fail me to tell of 
the numerous other chiefs, with whose names, persons, and prowess 
we became familiar in the course of these investigations: of 
Tni ^wa and Turanga Levu ; Mata ni Tubua and Kuruduadua ; 
Vutikululu and Vakaruru ; Tovi-tovi and Tamai Nai ; Musadroka 
and Cokonauto ; and many others with names as musical as in the 
old heathen days their actions were evil. Had it not been for the 
** lotu," indeed, it was not the white men who would have been 
dubbed, but the unfortunate Fijian people who would have perished 
from the land. 

Imagine, then, the confusion of the land rights at the period of 
annexation from the proceedings of the Fijians themselves ; but the 
conduct of many of the white purchasers did not tend to make « the 
confusion less confounded. For example, two persons belonging to 
the class of " old hands " managed to make a purchase from the 
natives of a tract of about 9,000 acres, and having got '' on the 
spree *' over the transaction, they sold to other whites some 16,000 
acres, leaving them to unravel the confusion the best way they 
oonld. It was reaUy left to the Lands Commissioners to endeavour to 
do this. After a preliminary survey this [showing Williamson's map] 
is the puzzle which was presented to the eye. A fruitful source of 
irooble was the wild number of fathoms put in as the side lines of the 
piece of land purchased, of which the frontage only had been carefully 
stipulated for by the natives or understood by them. Side lines of 
fonr miles on each side of an island only five miles broad at that 
point left, at all events, three miles to be imaginary ; but side lines 
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bom five to twenty miles were Bometimes inBerted, which sent the 
pnrohase flying out many miles to sea. At other times, again, several 
thousand fathoms were inserted, assuming that it was only back land 
in the direction given, but the river taking a turn unknown to the 
purchaser, brought him out again on a frontage which belonged to 
other people, not at all disposed to yield up their rights. Then the 
endless questions about the documents produced, a memorandnm 
on a scrap of paper being usually the first thing in the shape 
of written evidence, which was afterwards, and often at a 
considerable interval, embodied in a more formal deed. Bat 
in the meantime some of the original sellers may have died or 
perished in war, and the deed had to be *' confirmed " by others, bat 
it not unfrequently happened also that some more advantageous 
boundaries had been meantime discovered, which were inserted, 
and thus the transaction assumed an entirely new phase. One of 
the early purchasers in Levuka was a Wesleyan schoolmaster, who 
had a trick of inserting his own back fence as a boundary, and 
the godless people of Levuka used to say that that back fence was a 
movable one. Then the witnesses to the signatures of such deeds 
had not always-^occasionally from ignorance, sometimes from drink, 
not unfrequently from pure contempt fer any transaction made with 
natives — ^that respect for veracity which we look for in the dealings 
of men with one another. If things had been left as they were — 
and it was not a pleasant mess to touch, for there was poUtical 
danger on either side — ^the country would not have settled down for 
a generation. The number of claims to land put in by whites was 
1,688 ; some of them small town lots, but most of them for large 
and some for great estates. These claims necessitated the con- 
sideration of 1,885 separate cases, involving the same evidence, and 
the same careful attention as so many law-suits. Of the claims, 
speaking in round numbers, 1,000 were granted — 500 in whole 
as asked for, 500 in part or on grounds different from that 
of right, and the balance of 885 were disallowed. Disallow- 
ance means that the natives succeeded in their contention, 
so that if the white claimants were disgusted with the issue, the 
subjects of the Queen, on the other side, were satisfied that they were 
being dealt with in a fair and just manner. It is scarcely necessary 
to say how much the just disallowance of these has strengthened the 
title to the rest, by making the indefeasibility which has been 
dedarecl by law an absolute security in fact, by the acquiesence of the 
people of the land in the result of the investigation, so that capital, 
fearing no shocks to confidence by native risings, is flowing freely 
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iBto the Oolony. Some of the white claimants of the disallowed 
lauds have petitioned the Seoretary of Slate for a new inquiry 
not into those they have succeeded in, and the natives have lost, 
but into those where the natives have gained but they have lost. 
Any suoh application as that, I need not say, has too much of the 
one-sided in it to commend it to impartial rulers. I am not able to 
add, from authentic information, how much land has been granted 
altogether, but taking it at somewhat less than a million acres, it is 
evident there is enough of land available for white plantations for 
many years to come. In this point of view, I must say I am glad 
there had been so many sales before ani^exation, because I fear any 
attempt to have completely barred land purchase from the natives, 
after the place became a British Colony, would have been difficult 
to maintain, or that the hand of the local government would 
have been forced by a system of squatting, which would have been 
a constant source of danger. In the settlement which has been 
happily accomplished, two men took a prominent part, without 
whose incessant labour, patient investigation, and desire to do justice 
to both races, the matter could not have been ended so satisfactorily. 
I mean for the first period, until he left the Colony, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, whose powers of working were often extremely inconvenient 
to others who had hot the same amount of zeal ; and, in the second 
period, Mr. Victor Alexander Williamson, who came from England, 
without salary, to do a most responsible and difficult work, as chair- 
man of the Lands Commission, whose duty it was to report. His 
manner of presiding had the happy result of convincing the natives 
tiiey were obtaining justice, and the whites that their claims were 
being treated with the consideration to which they were entitled. If 
any young gentlemen with capital at their disposal desire to emigrate 
to Fiji, they will be able to purchase land from some of the successful 
claimants. If they have not sufficient capital, two or three may 
club together, and they will find an enlightened partnership law to 
regulate aU questions. They may also get their friends to become 
partners by advancing them capital, and, under the partnership law, 
the friends who so advance will not be Uable to the whole debts of 
the.firm, but only to lose their contribution in the event of failure. 
This, perhaps, is the safest mode in which those at home can assist 
young men going out, as, with a limited jisk, they may reap their 
share of the profit of the enterprise, in place of merely receiving 
interest on their money. 

Every white claimant who succeeded has got or wiU get a 
Crown grant, which is indefeasible from the date of its issue, 
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and becomes the foundation for that mode of land transfer, 
which was first introduced to South Australia by Sir Bob^ 
Torrens: I say has either got or will get a Grown grant, 
because I need not remind gentlemen who have had to do with 
similar matters of the vast work of surveying which has had to be 
accomplished before the boundaries could be satisfactorily filled in. 
The surveyor with his pegs is the true pioneer of law and order. 
And in a country of rich and tangled vegetation, where the land 
between the mangrove swamp which not unfrequently forms the 
frontage to the sea, to the mountain peak which forms the back 
boundary, is one mass of undergrowth and giant trees, bound 
together with massive creepers, and interlaced with prickly bushes ; 
where the surface is broken by frequent chasms, ravines, and 
gorges; by torrents and rivers; by huge rocks, boulders, and 
broken strata ; or by thickets of reeds high above the head of a 
man,where the heat is overpowering, although the sun may be shut 
out, — ^the duty of a surveyor requires not only professional skill, 
but physical strength and endurance, of which those who damoor 
for their Grown grants are too frequently profoundly ignorant 
This kind of work, so necessary and beneficial — and so calculated 
when well done to prevent future dissensions— does not come jnuch 
under the eye of those in authority, it is not much dwelt upon in 
despatches, and the names of those who have done their duty are 
seldom, I fear, brought to the notice of the Home Government; but 
knowing how much we have been indebted to that branch of the 
service you will excuse me for having thus said what I feel with re- 
ference to their invaluable labours. I cannot, in a paper like this, go 
into the whole question of the cheap and easy system of land mort- 
gage and transfer which we have adopted, but it may be BufiScient to 
say that if anyone wants to sell his property, the transaction can 
be completed in half an hour, the purchaser having the most 
absolute security that he is getting a good title, with no encum- 
brances afifecting the land except those written on the face of the 
one document which forms the title. If a proprietor wants to 
mortgage his property to extend his cultivation, he has not to wait 
weeks or months while the lawyers fumble over the deeds, but the 
transaction can be accomplished with as much facility and as much 
security as the transfer. What does this mean ? Why, that the 
value of the whole land is a fund of credit for its working capitaL 
Money can as readily be obtained upon it as if the value were in 
consols, or railway debentures, or the most easily melted securities. 
The rate of interest which proprietors can afibrd to pay in these 
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joimg countries is high — 10 per cent upon mortgages in Fiji at 
present — and capital is thus tempted to come in, and by the mode 
of realising mortgages, which we have adapted from the French 
land laws, it can be speedily and cheaply got out. Of coarse, no 
system which can be devised can be worked without ordinary 
judgment and prudence. If creditors take up worthless debtors, 
who, in place of putting the borrowed money in the land to improve 
its value, expend it in luxurious or riotous Uving, the value of the 
land will decrease with neglect, and the money may in part be 
lost. That will not be the consequence of the land system but of 
human folly, which is a crop which never &ils, and requires no 
labour in seed-time. 

With regard to the native lands, as there is at present no 

individual property in them, the system of conveyancing which I 

have mentioned would be entirely inapplicable. But on that 

account we have not drifted into the position which has caused so 

much injustice and wrong elsewhere, of denying or ignoring the 

native title to their own lands because it is not conceived on the 

lines of Jarman, oi: is not to be found acknowledged in the legal 

text-books of another race. We have acknowledged the native 

title, and by ordinance we have required all judges and magistrates 

to take notice of it, as it has come down to the present holders 

from the generations which have preceded them, and to give as 

free and fall effect to it as if it were a title founded on Crown 

grant aud registered in our registry of titles. I was at the annual 

council of chiefs at Mua Levu, just before Sir Arthur Gordon's 

departure for New Zealand, where he explained to them what had 

been done to secure the recognition of the title to their lands, and 

tiiere could be no doubt, from the manner in which they received 

it, that the announcement was another tie by which these men, 

unless in future they shall be grossly misgoverned, have had their 

loyalty riveted to the Grown of England. How much better to be 

engaged thus, than in disarming rebels, and confiscating land from 

which tribes and people derive their sole support I But we did not 

stop here. We looked forward to the native land owners deriving 

a benefit from the march of events and the introduction of capital 

and machinery to the Colony. In the same ordinance there are 

provisions by which native lands may be leased for twenty-one 

years, if wished, with power of renewal, the rent, of course, to be 

distributed amongst the community. By this means they mi^r let 

their lands to the proprietors of the large sugar-mills, who are better 

^le to carry on agricultural operations on a great scale, and the 
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inhabitants may be employed and paid as labourers on their own 
lands, from which they 'will also from time to time receiye the 
rent. 

Leaving the question of the lands at this stage, let me now tam 
to that of labour, not less necessary than land and capital for the 
development of the country, or rather, without which land and 
capital would lie equally idle. We have at present the three sources 
— ^Fijians, Polynesians, and Coolies. I will touch upon the first 
source later on in the few words which I desire to say about the 
native conmiunity system, and with regard to the Coolies it is a 
question not special to Fiji, and one which is being worked out in 
several Colonies of the Empire. 

To turn to the Polynesian labourers. I need not remind you 
that the abuses connected with this tra£Sc were powerful reasons 
for the annexation of the Colony, as it seemed hopeless to prevent 
them when there was no settled or firm Oovemment. The mode of 
recruiting the labourers for Fiji at present is that planters, or com- 
binations of planters acting through a common agent, charter and 
fit out a vessel for bringing labourers, find the security to the 
Oovemment which the law requires that the ordinances shall be 
obeyed, and the vessel, taking on board a Government labour agent 
charged with the duty oi seeing that all is done according to rule, 
sets sail for the New Hebrides or Solomon Ghroups, or now also to 
the New Britain Qroup, for recruits. We also get a few from the 
Gilbert and Marshall Groups, known as the line Islands. The 
vessels have generally a large number of time^xpired men to 
return. Proceeding to the nearest place for which they have pas- 
sengers, and beginning to recruit fresh ones, they fill up as fast as 
ihey can while they go from island to island. The rule is for the 
captain to .remain on board to take care of the vessel, and the first 
mate also most frequently, the recruiting being done by the second 
mate, while a second boat, ostensibly to cover the first with fire- 
arms, follows it to the land. On finding tiie natives peaceable, 
however, this second boat commonly reomits also. In many of the 
islands men are found who can spcnak Fijian, or one of the return- 
ing labourers is employed for a gratuity to interpret to his country- 
men. Where the negotiations take place with the petty chiefs and 
the usual amount of trade is given as a present on the engagement 
of each recruit, there is no after difficulty. The trade given consists 
of cloth, knives, hatchets, fire-arms and ammunition, and, above 
all, pipes and tobacco. This is to make up to tiie conmiunity for 
the loss of the services of the recruit while he is away for his tiiree 
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years' servioe in Fiji, or his five years' service in Queensland, in 
addition to his wages. But if the ships, as they constantly do, 
aoeept fiogitives as recruits, especially if they take women, the 
chances are that the community on shore will consider themselves 
wronged, and will entertain a grudge. The moment the islanders 
eome on board they are considered in much the same light as 
military recruits, and are detained or recovered by force should they 
repent of their engagement or attempt to run away. When the 
vessel has received her complement, ranging, according to size of the 
Teasels employed, from, say, 60 to 180, she sets off on her return 
to Fiji, where the recruits are landed at an excellent dep6t, ex- 
amined, and sent on to the plantations. These people (with the excep* 
tion of a few who have been formerly recruited) are simply naked 
Bavages, of different intellectual types certainly, but all ignorant of 
everything except how to eat. For about six months they are not 
fit for much, but gradually they begin to understand what is required 
of them, and make afterwards servants and labourers, whom the 
people are only too glad to obtain. When the recruiting is con- 
ducted &irly and prudently there is no fear of collision, but cases 
constantly occur where methods are used to obtain recruits which 
exasperate the natives and cause reprisals on the first ship which 
afterwards arrives. It will be remembered that the recruiting is 
done not only by Fijian vessels over which we have perfect control, 
but by Queensland vessels. New Caledonian vessels, and vessels to 
supply the German plantations in Samoa. Let me take, as examples 
of how *' massacres " originate, both an instance, where a French 
vessel was to blame and one in which a Fijian schooner was con- 
cerned. In the first instance a New Caledonian vessel was recruiting 
at Aoba, in the New Hebrides. A Martinique negro was the boat- 
steerer, and did the recruiting. He got into a quarrel with tbe 
natives, used his revolver and killed one, and escaped with his boat. 
The next ship to arrive was from Fiji, and the coast having always 
been formerly safe, the mate and labour agent, although warned by 
friendly natives further up, went towards this particular place to 
recruit. They were fired on, the mate and one of the crew killed 
outright, the labour agent mortally wounded, and one or two others 
of the orew wounded. H.M.S. TFoZwrin^went down immediately to in- 
quire, and to act if necessary. A force was landed, and, after a parley, 
a native was handed Over as the principal in the outrage, and pro- 
perty given in token of submission. The native surrendered was 
not exeonted in Fiji, there having been some difficulties in the way 
which the rough whites in the Pacific scouted — ^there was a want of 
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jurisdiction, a want of evidence, and a want of belief in the 

criminality of a common savage who had either to obey his chief or 

be dabbed. Whether because of what had happened or following 

upon independent events, the natives of the same island again killed 

an American trader. His partner went down from New Caledonia 

shortly afterwards, and when a chief went off to welcome him back 

the American shot him dead on the deck of the vessel. The man 

who did this has since gone to his account. 'Another Queensland 

recruiting vessel followed to the coast, and a repetition of the scene 

of the former year took place, the natives fired, killing the mate 

and labour agent. One of our men-of-war again went down, and a 

petty chief was caught and executed ; and thus we go round in a 

vicious circle. The case of the Fijian vessel was this. A woman, 

the wife or daughter of a chief on Santo, one of the New Hebrides, 

came off to the schooner^ and was engaged as a recruit. She may 

have been flying from some domestic oppression, or, as I think I 

heard, her lover had gone off to Fiji on a previous occasion. There 

is nothing as yet in any of our Labour Laws requiring the consent 

of the parents or conmiunity to be obtained before taking a recruit 

who comes willingly, we dealing with the individual alone. The 

chief regarded the carrying away of the woman as an outrage. 

Although warnings had been given by friendly natives in the early 

part of the recruiting season, one boat from a Fijian vessel without 

a protecting party foolishly went in to the shore. They were set 

upon, and the mate, labour agent, and two Fijians of the crew 

killed. H.M.S. Cormorant was promptly sent down, and from the 

evidence given by a Fijian witness who had been woimded, her 

captain seized upon two natives on the island of Tonoa who were 

believed to be Santo men implicated in the afiiair. It was thought 

desirable to attempt to catch also the chief of the town. A boat 

expedition was organised, and in heading this Lieut. Luoraft, a 

fine young fellow, who had been so merry at my house in Suva 

the night before they sailed, was killed. On the same evening, 

while the Cormorant was on her way to New Caledonia, the 

sailors— our own blue-jackets, remember — ^killed one of the two 

native prisoners taken from Tonoa. The other was ultimately 

sent down to Fiji, but after he had been there some time the 

Diamond arrived with instructions for a further inquiry into his 

supposed implication in the Santo massacre^ as, from information 

obtained by another naval captain, it was more than suspected that 

he was a friend of the whites and white missionaries on that coast. 

The Diamond had to go off with the acting High Commissioner to 
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Samoa, and before her retom the native prisoner had died. 
Whether his death will be the beginning of a new series of killings 
or dose the aoooont, who can tell ? 

The Home Goyernment took a very great step in advance to con- 
trol the doings of ships and traders in the Western Pacific, by es- 
taUishing, in 1877, a Court having jorisdiction over Her Majesty*s 
subjects there ; but as the court can only try the white, and not the 
black, it gives an appearance of one-sidedness to its proceedings 
which has subjected it to much obloquy. I believe many improve- 
ments could be made both in the way of inquiring into crime and 
the better organisation of the labour trade, which would* go fiar to 
remove the objections to the continuance of the immigration, which 
are now so freely and so forcibly urged frem many quarters. If 
this can be done, so that these labourers can be obtaiiied without 
fear of outrage, and in moderate numbers from each island, taught 
to handle European tools and to improve their rude husbandry, 
while production is stimulated in the various Colonies, and 
themselves duly and faithfully returned at the end of their inden- 
ture, it would surely be better than leaving them for generations to 
come in their native savagedom, spending their time in mutual 
murder. 

I come, now, in conclusion, to say a few words on the Fijian 
communities and Fijian labour. The picturesque side of native 
life has been well described in the recent wotk of Miss Gordon 
Gumming, and, however tempting it be, I must leave it. As to the 
practical point of view, there can be no doubt that men working^ to- 
gether in communities can much more effectively perform many of 
the heavier works than where working singly with only such small 
help as limited means can command. Take house-building for 
example. The native Fijians are infinitely better lodged than the 
peasantry of Ireland, or the north of Scothmd, or the poorer classes 
in general. The trees for posts are felled in the forests, and 
carried, with musical chants and wild yells, to the site ; the reeds 
sre cut and carried from the waste lands, and the wild sugar-cane 
leaves for the roof, while the busy hive of men, witii cries, 
babble, yells, and laughter, will thereafter put up a house for 
an ordinary family in a single day. The clearing of the bush 
for yiun planting, the turning over of the soil with the digging- 
stick, the elaborate works of irrigation for taro beds, the mode 
of fishing adopted by the women going in bands to surround 
A shoal of young fry and driving them into the net, the defence 
of the town in war, and the agricultural operations in peace. 
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were all better done by the oommnnity being regarded as tiie 
unit, and the indiTidual as niching bat a component part of the 
mass. Lest anyone, however, dallying with the eocialist theories 
of the day, and with a leaning to the teaching of Oontinental pro- 
phets, should imagine that this proves the excellence of some com- 
munistic theory, we must remember that there are many drav- 
backs. Not only is individual liberty lost, but the iron bands of 
custom become so strong as to prevent anything like progress or 
improvement. The oommuiuty is only worked thoroughly well 
where there is a despotic head, and in Fiji, when the whites fcnmd 
it, the chiefs order was necessary for everything, from the cleaning 
of the weeds in the Bara, or village square, to the determining what 
maid the young men should espouse, as well as the greater ques- 
tions relating to peace and war. This power was not only theoreti- 
cally absolute, but it* was enforced by the punishment of death, 
summarily and swiftly administered. A townsman of Levuka saw 
Tui Levuka, who was a great chief in those days, take his club and 
kill on the spot one of his followers who had dared to remonstrate 
against the sale of his lands. Another gentleman told me he was 
in the house of Tui Thakau at Somo-Somo, not many years ago, 
when a prisoner, a man of some consequence, thoughtlessly went 
behind the chief to take the fibre through which the yangona was 
strained — ^it being a breach of etiquette to go behind a chief 
in the house. Without a word, Tui Thakau lifted his '< ulu," or 
tbrowing-club, and felled him to the earth. The attendants hauled 
the poor wretch out by the feet, and the making of the yangona 
proceeded. The man was not killed, but was disabled for many 
days. Wherever the chief is a clear-headed and firm despot, 
the community system works well and efficiently, but wh^re 
the chief has not an organising head, it gets necessarily into 
a muddle. The community, moreover, in its turn, becomes 
simply an individual in a larger commxmity, the <* quail " being 
composed of so many << mataquali." The labours of the '<mata- 
quah '* must give way to those of the higher organisation, and 
as many sudden demands come from the chief of the ** quali/' 
labour beneficial for the smaller organisation must be left 
half finished while the other is attended to. Then, again, the 
'* quali " is only an individual in the still higher organisation of 
the '* matanitu." Provincial labour, being ordered by the Boko, 
or highest chief, takes precedence of all ; and here, again, if the 
head chief is an able. man (which some of them are), with an 
organising head, there will be less worry and .friction in carrying 
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ont the work. But where the Boko is ineffioieot, oonfiiBion reigns : 
the people are worried by contradictory orders, and much yalnablo 
time is utterly wasted. 

Do I then maintain that the British Goyemment should have 
proceeded to break up the communities, and to impose upon them by 
law the regime of indiyidnality ? So strongly do I feel the opposite, 
that I was about to say, God forbid that it should be thought so I 
The community system is one through which I suppose all tribes 
and people have come. In the case of the Polynesians, at all 
events, it has come down to them as the ordinary custom of their 
forefathers, and if it were suddenly to be destroyed, the people 
would be as sheep without a shepherd, and would have to en- 
counter evils and hardships to which the friction caused by the 
labours of their several organisations would be as nothing. The 
first Governor, Sir Arthur (Jordon, entered upon his duty in the 
true spirit. He inquired narrowly and minutely into the organisa* 
sation of the people ; he saw and consulted with the chiefs ; he 
went everywhere throughout the country — often in open boat, and 
on foot long days' journeys over native tracks, across mountain 
and plain ; he learned the language, he witnessed the dances and 
merry-makings, he visited the gardens and provision-grounds, he 
sat in chiefs' houses, and heard alike the yangona song of other 
times in the deep, bass notes of the men, and the hymns of Chris- 
tian worship participated in by men and women, by the whole 
household, at the close of day. It was because he thus knew the 
people that he gained their confidence and esteem, and learned also 
how rash and impolitic it would have been to have interfered with 
the mode in which they had lived and worked for ages. In all that 
he did for the better organisation of the people by giving them 
opportunities in local and general councils to make their complaints 
and their aspirations known, he adopted and proceeded upon their 
own lines, and the result has been a peaceful acceptance of the 
British Government, and a confidence in its justice and fair 
dealing, which can only be lost by most reckless government in 
the future. 

There is a delicacy, although perhaps no great political difficulty, 
in what to do now : bow to temper the action of the Government, so 
that there shall be no danger of exciting the suspicion of the chiefs 
that we intend to interfere with them unduly in their own ways ; and, 
on the other hand, not to lend the strength of the Government to 
uphold those portions of the community system which are oppressive 
to the people, or which necessarily are in course of modification by 
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the changes which have taken and are daily taking place. The 
greatest change of all is that the British Government is there. 
'* These are white men's times/' has oftien been plaintively urged 
by natives when they felt they coold not do as they liked. If any 
Tni This or Tui That were to brain a follower now he would, of 
course, be tried for murder, like any other common sinner. We have, 
in fact, gently but firmly taken the club &om the hand of the chief, 
and he must, if he has to complain of any of his people not 
obeying his command, go before the magistrate, and get him con- 
demned to a punishment not exceeding fourteen days* imprison- 
ment The great chiefs who ruled the group with' a rod of iron are, 
as we have seen, fast passing away. Their successors have grown 
up in the era of Christianity, they appreciate the reign of law, and 
the old evil prestige of the chiefs is consequently much impaired. 
Then the islands up to the very sources of the rivers of Viti Leva 
are all nominally Christian. In more than a thousand Christian 
churches the native preachers every Sunday are thundering ool 
those doctrines of Christian individuality which sapped the power 
of the feudal barons, and has already in Fiji made the preacher not 
the least influential man in the village. Education is doing its 
silent work, so that the young man who knows more and can read 
better, is more in request than the ignorant chief of the town. The 
people have begun to taste the sweets of earning money. They 
take good care when they come back from the plantations, or from 
levelling town sites in the new capital, to give the chief some of the 
spoil — oil for his lamp, gaudy prints for his wife and children, tinned 
meats to give his yams a flavour, and thus they can go again and 
again. The example of the whites is also very catching — they have 
no chief but the law, and can go and come, work or play, amass 
money or spend it as they please, and there is a considerable class 
of the young men who wish to be as the white men are. Lastly, the 
opportunities of acquiring money with which to purchase what they 
need will gradually render much of the community work unneces- 
sary and unprofitable. One of the chiefs on the leeward site of 
Yild Levu, where the country is bare of wood, was lately building 
a new house. He required a great tree for the central post, and it 
took 100 men some three weeks to search for it, cut it, and carry it 
with infinite labour to the coast. One hundred men working at Ss. 
per day at Suva for three weeks would have earned £815, which 
would have built a whole wooden house for their chief capable of 
lasting 20 years, in place of the brief period which the new Fijian 
one will stand. Then, again, with the overwhelming production .of 
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floor in the neighbouring Colonies, bread is abundant. The Fijians 
Hke it ; you seldom see them about town without a loaf in their 
hands, and if they can work for money at raising sugar, and buy 
wholesome bread, why'should they be condemned, if they don't wish 
it themselves, to live constantly on yams and taro ? The bulk of the 
people do not know all this yet, especially those of the outlying 
islands, but they are rapidly acquiring the knowledge, and it cannot 
£ul, if they are left to themselves, gradually to modify in the most 
profound manner their communal ideas and habits. 

In the discussion and decision of all these important and delicate 
matters there is one thing upon which we can most confidently rely, 
the profound desire of the Home Government, whichever party may 
be in power, to preserve the interesting and noble race which has 
come under our rule, and this time at least, and with reference to 
this people, to have no such record as the history of the' world has 
hitherto shown of the dealing of a civilised with a savage people. 
Where is the race which peopled St. Domingo and Jamaica when 
Columbus set his foot on their shores ? Where are they ? The 
voice of one solitary monk in those ages was heard pleading for 
them. He feared not to penetrate into the chambers of kings to 
demand justice for those who had no friend. But the tide of the 
times was too strong for him, and he and they foe whom he pleaded 
were overwhelmed in the same catastrophe of wrong. Think you 
that Spain has prospered more because she swept those native races 
from the earth ? No. But have we been altogether guiltless ? Since 
I went to the Australian hemisphere the last native inhabitant of 
Tasmania has been consigned to the earth which his forefathers 
trod ; other native races are in course of extinction on that vast 
continent where the Almighty fixed their dwellings, and deemed it 
vast enough for all His children to inhabit. Shall the Fijian race 
alsoyperish, each spirit, as it flies from the traditional Cape of the 
Dead, sending back its curse upon us and our children ? It cannot 
be ; for where hatred and ignorance once inspired Government and 
people alike, knowledge and love, interest and pity, and Christian 
benevolence animate the policy and the laws, and the race shall 
live. Already the annual decrease of the people has been arrested. 
I see in future the increase augmented year by year, I hear the 
laaghter of the children on the sunny shores, and feel that a noble 
oivil triumph has been nobly achieved, casting a lustre on the 
Mother-land greater than the glory of many victories. 
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Discussion. 
Mr. F. P. Labilliebb : When I sent in my name as a speaker 
this evening, I had no idea that I should be called npon immedi- 
ately to follow the able reader of the paper ; but having had an 
opportunity of hearing eveiything, I beUeve, which has been said 
in this Institute upon the subject of Fiji and upon the larger 
question of our policy in the Pacific, I am the less unwilling to speak 
at the present moment. It is not so many years since my £riend 
Mr. Chesson, whom I hope we shall have the pleasure of hearing 
this evening, first introduced the subject of Fiji in an able paper 
which he read before this Institute, when it was in a much more 
infantine state of existence than it presents at this moment. In 
that paper Mr. Ohesson advocated — and I heartily concurred with 
him — the annexation of Fiji. He pointed out the advantages which 
would accrue not only to the British Empire, but to the aborigine 
races from that annexation. There were many doubts expressed 
outside this Institute in opposition to the views advocated by Mr. 
Ghesson on that occasion ; but shortly after, within a year or two, 
Fiji was annexed, and we heard certain timid people speaking very 
despondently in this country about <* additional responsibiUties** 
having been incurred by the Imperial Government. The account 
which we have heard this evening shows how very right those who 
advocated the policy of annexation were, and how utterly wrong 
those were who opposed that policy. But we not only had this 
question of the pohcy of annexation presented to us by Mr. Chesson 
in this Institute in 1874, but in the very same session we had a 
very important paper read by Sir Archibald Michie on the question 
of annexing Eastern New Guinea. After that, I think in the 
following session, there was a valuable paper read before the 
Institute by Mr. Coleman PhiUips, of New Zealand, dealing gener- 
ally with the whole question of the Pacific, and advocating a very 
large policy of annexation. Now, I think this is the only wise 
policy that we can adopt with respect to these adjacent islands. 
Sir John Gorrie has pointed out the difficulties and entanglements 
in which we are, I might almost say, daily brought with the natives 
in the various groups, in consequence of our not being able to 
exercise over them anything like proper authority. But what was 
the cause of all the difficulties with which we have had to contend 
in Fiji ? Those difficulties all arose from want of annexation in 
proper time. If Fiji had been annexed earlier, as it might and 
ought to have been, it would have become at a much earlier date 
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what it is now, a self-supporting Colony. All those scandals which 
arose with regard to the labour traffic would have never occurred. 
In the light of such experiences we should dearly see that the 
policy which was too tardily adopted with regard to Fiji is the true 
policy which we ought to pursue with regard to those neighbouring 
islands. You have only to look at that map, and, starting with 
New Zealand in the south, to take a sort of circular tour with your 
eye round to New Guinea, to see what is the natural boundary of 
the British Empire in those quarters. We see at once that those, 
islands, the New Hebrides and the Solomon group and Eastern 
New Guinea, properly belong to our Australasian dominions. And 
there is no doubt whatever that the longer we leave those islands 
unannexed, the more numerous will be the complications which 
will arise, not only with regard to the native question, but also with 
respect to what I may call the intirusion of foreign powers upon the 
borders of our territories. We have heard only within the last few 
days of what is projected by the French. Whilst we are hesitating, 
instead of following out the policy which has been so eminently 
successful in Fiji, our neighbours across the Channel are acting ; 
and we have been told within the last fortnight that they are going 
to do — ^what ? Why, to introduce their civilisation into the New 
Hebrides, where English missionaries have been at work and have 
to a considerable extent civilised the natives. Our French neigh- 
bours are going to introduce French ideas and French civilisation 
in that quarter in the shape of the establishment of a Colony for 
incorrigible criminals. That is stated in the Paris correspondent's 
letter in the Times last Saturday week. Well, I think that, looking 
at this question from an Imperial point of view, looking at it from 
a Colonial point of view, looking at it as it affects the interests and 
the welfare of the aboriginal races, there is only one poUcy for us to 
pursue, and that is the poUcy which has proved so successfol with 
r^ard to Fiji. The establishment of penal settlements by the 
French in vadous parts of the Pacific would have a most serious 
effect upon the Australian Colonies. Fancy such a thing being 
established in Eastern New Guinea — a territory which comes 
within eighty miles of the coast of Australia ! It would be one of 
the most abominable things which possibly could be inflicted upon, 
not only the aborigines, but upon the Australian Colonies. And 
livhilst we are merely carrying out such a policy and exercising such 
feeble control as the Pacific Islanders Act enables us to exercise, 
the French, or any other nation, may establish themselves in those 
regions. The &ct is, the people of this country are not sufficiently 
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alive to the importance of allowing territories like this to pass from 
out of our hands. The Parliaments here, and the Governments 
here, are always so occupied with the provincial questions of the 
British Isles. Two or three sessions, for instance, have been 
occupied with the affairs of Ireland. This session of Parliament is 
to be occupied with the question of the Municipal Government of 
London. (** Question.") My friend, Mr. Jourdain, says *• Ques- 
tion." If he had only withheld the observation, I should have 
arrived at the point by this time. I repeat that the Municipal 
Government of this metropolis, or other most important, but 
provincial questions, always so completely absorb the consideration 
of the Government authorities in this country, that they cannot see 
the vast importance of the outlying interests of the Empire. That 
is my answer to the cry of '* Question.'* I think the only course 
open for us, unless we wish to get into a state of complication in 
the Pacific, which would be disastrous for all parties concerned, is 
to pursue that policy which has led to the establishment of Fiji 
as a British Colony. 

Mr. P. W. Chesson : I wish in the first place to express the great 
pleasure with which I have listened to the admirable paper read 
to-night by Sir John Gorrie, than whom no one is more competent 
to place his opinions on this subject before a London audience. I 
think on an occasion like this we may with some interest revert to 
incidents which occurred so long ago as the year 1869, when Mr. 
Pritchard, British Consul in Fiji, arrived in London and made an 
offer of the sovereignty of those islands to the Queen of England on 
behalf of Thakombau and other chiefs of Fiji. You may remember 
that, in the ensuing year, a Commissioner was sent out to Fiji by 
the British Government in the person of Colonel Smythe, who was 
instructed to report upon the expediency of accepting the cession 
of those islands. Colonel Smythe, after spending some few weeks 
in the group and visiting half a dozen of the islands, drew up a 
report which he sent home to England, in which he expressed his 
opinion that it would not be expedient that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should accept the offer which had been made by Thakomban 
to cede to Her Majesty the sovereignty of his country. In his 
report he further remarked that, in his opinion, the resources of 
the Pikcific Islands could be best developed, and the welfare of the 
inhabitants secured, by the native Government, aided by the 
counsels of respectable Europeans. It was not till the month of 
September, 1861, that the Home Government came to a final 
decision on the offer of the chiefs of Fiji ; and on September 7, 
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1861, the Dnke of Newcastle wrote a despatch, in which he said : 
" His Grace is of opinion that any civilised power who may make 
itself responsible for the government of the Fiji Islands mnst also 
be willing to incur a large and immediate expenditure, with the 
possibiUty before long of involving itself in native wars, and, 
possibly, disputes with other civilised countries." Now, I read this 
extract because I think it ought to teach statesmen a lesson of 
humility, and make them feel that their judgment is not necessarily 
infallible, and that a mere shrinking from responsibiUty very often 
defeats its own object. We know that the Duke of Newcastle, who 
was a most honest man, really came to the conclusion which I have 
read^and that it was the sincere expression of his own mind, but 
that yet in no single particular has it been borne out by what has 
since occurred. We know that the experiment, recommended by 
Colonel Smythe, of a native Government, to be assisted by what he 
called *' respectable Europeans, "-led to the establishment of a state 
of things in Fiji which was simply intolerable, and which threatened 
the destruction of the Fijian people, and would have insured their 
universal demoralisation and ruin. We know that no only has 
the Government of Fiji not caused Great Britain a large expendi- 
ture, but I believe that the total amount which the Imperial 
Parliament has been called upon to vote for Fiji has not exceeded 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds — and for that compara- 
tively small amount we are in the enjoyment of one of the finest 
grpups of islands in the world. We have achieved the credit 
already of having arrested the decline of the Fijian race, and of 
having given that race a chance of permanently maintaining it& 
existence at the Antipodes. Now this brings me to a point which 
I am very anxious to lay before this meeting. I refer to the 
measures which have been taken under the wise and prudent 
administration of Sir Arthur Gordon, and also under the equally 
able and successful government of Mr. Des Vceux, to prevent the 
decline of the native people. Unquestionably, before the annexa- 
tion took place, in spite of all the efforts of missionaries and of 
every attempt made by individual natives to benefit their own 
countrymen, the Fijian race was rapidly declining. I believe the 
estimates are that the population were diminishing at the rate of 
from 8,000 to 5,000 a year ; and, of course, at that rate it was only 
a question of time when the last Fijian would cease to exist. But 
after the annexation of the group had taken place, although no 
doubt some time elapsed before the wise measures to which I have 
referred were put in operation, what do we find ? We find that 
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the decline in the numbers of the people was gradually arrested, 
and at length brought to a standstill ; and now, according to the 
interesting report which has been drawn up by Mr. D. Wilkinson, 
the native Commissioner, the Fijian people are actually increasing 
in numbers — not to any very great extent, it is true, but I beheve 
that during the last three years the increase is represented by 
something like four hundred souls. That, of course, is a very 
different thing from the decline of 8,000 and 5,000 people per 
annum, and gives us hopes that if these measures are persevered in, 
and if the policy inaugurated by Sir Arthur Gordon, and so 
wisely adhered to by Governor Des Vobux, is carried out, the Fiji race 
will be saved from extermination and become a civilised and 
Christianised people. I should Hke to say just one word with regard 
to the New Hebrides. I wish to remind Mr. Labilliere that a few 
weeks ago a deputation waited upon Lord Derby on this question, 
who called our attention to tUe fact that there was an under- 
standing between the English and French Governments that 
neither Government would take possession of the Hebrides, and he 
intimated that he would take ' steps to remind the French of the 
mutual engagement thus entered into, and intimate to them the 
expectation of England that they would loyally keep their promise. 
I think it is only fiiir to the French authorities in New Caledonia to 
make a further statement. It is this— that finding, as they have 
done, that the French labour traffic with the New Hebrides, to 
.which Sir John Gorrie has referred to-night, has led to abuses 
which they are wholly unable to control, they have recently given 
instructions that this branch of the labour traffic shall be absolutely 
stopped. This information has been communicated to me by Baron 
Miklouho Maclay, the Russian naturalist, on the authority of a 
letter from a French priest in New Caledonia. I think that this 
shows a disposition on the part of the French authorities to recog- 
nise those principles of morality which it should be the object of all 
nations to carry out in the Islands of Polynesia. Another fact 
equally gratifying is, that Her Majesty's Government have lately 
appointed a Commission, consisting of Sir Arthur Gordon, Admiral 
Hoskins, and Admiral Wilson, to consider the best means of 
improving the jurisdiction of the British Government, or rather of 
the High Commissioner's Court in the Western Pacific. I have no 
doubt the labours of that Commission will help to settle many of 
the difficult and complicated questions which have hitherto embar- 
rassed the Government. The Commission is composed of men well 
acquainted with that part of the world, who have the interests of 
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the natives and of the Europeans equally at heart, and who will be 
true to the great principles of the nineteenth century, and, above all, 
to the principles and teachings of the Christian religion. I have 
no doubt that, by the aid of those eminent and able men, we shall 
see in course of time a better state of things existing in the Pacific, 
and the way prepared for the ultimate establishment in that part 
of the world of a new Empire — an Empire based upon justice and 
civilisation. 

Mr. Thomas Abcheb : As the representative of a Colony that lies 
not very far from the part of the worfd we have been discussing — 
that is, Queensland — ^I think it is due to the reader of the paper we 
have just heard that I should say a few words of thanks to him for 
the able paper he has just read, and more especially for its 
moderation, clearness, and comprehensiveness, because I was afraid 
from what has transpired here in England lately on the question of 
South Sea Island labour, that anjrthing but moderation would have 
characterised that paper, and I am very glad indeed that my fears 
have been unfounded, and I have been agreeably surprised at the 
tone of Sir John Gorrie's remarks. I represent the interests of 
probably the best-abused and most ill-used Colony in Her Majesty's 
dominions. I think it likely that very few of my audience have 
ever seen the prints that have busied themselves by heaping con- 
tumely and abuse on the unfortunate Colony I represent — unfortu- 
nate in so far that these papers have not had the fair play to allow 
me a word in reply, and have shut out my defence. If this is British 
fair play, it is not the kind of &ir play we admire on the other side 
of the world. Those portions of the paper referring to the labour 
question in which Queensland was named are the only ones in 
which she is directly concerned, and I only wish to assure you that 
we, who employ the island labour, are not quite so black as we are 
painted by the journals I refer to. The men who principally 
employ the island labourers are very much of the stamp of those 
I see around me here, or men such as I meet in clubs and hotels 
in London ; and it is a curious thing if these men, because they 
have gone to the other side of the world, should leave behind them 
— ^I suppose at the equator — every sense of humanity, honesty, and 
fair dealing, and should become the greatest ruffians unhung even 
in New Caledonia. Those are the crimes of which we are accused. 
Men whom I have known from youth upward, many of them as 
well educated, as humane, and in as good positions as the best 
nien in this room, are accused by these papers of committing the 
most atrocious cruelties on the South Sea labourers, and I am not 
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pennitted to defend them. I am myself one of these much- talked- 
about and sat-upon slaveholders— and I am proud of it ; not odIj 
because I may derive some benefit from it, but I flatter myself that 
we also confer some benefit on those we employ. Those people come 
to us for work, and we procure them in precisely the same manner 
as Sir John Gorrie told us they were brought to Fiji. In foot, they 
come to us half-naked semi-savages, not very particular in some of 
their tastes and habits ; and anyone who knows the facts will admit 
that we send them away — at any rate a great majority of them — 
not worse, but much better, because we teach them the value of 
industry, fair dealing, and economy, and last, but not least, the 
benefits of the use of soap, an article they know very little about at 
home. They come to us miserably clothed, and generally go away 
dressed in the gaudy style so dear to coloured races, and take back with 
them to their friends what to them is, I hope, the foundation of future 
prosperity. I am, therefore, not at all ashamed of being a so- 
called Queensland slave-driver. If these people in their islands 
passed their days in halcyon peace, prosperity, and quietness, it 
might, no doubt, seem hard on them to ask them to work, as work 
is disagreeable to most of us ; but &om what these islanders have 
told me, that is by no means the state of a£fairs in their homes. 
Their lives are passed in anything but the manner described by the 
poets ; they are, in fact, liable to suffer from droughts and short 
commons, and, above all, they are often liable to be killed and 
eaten by their enemies. Life at home is to them not all '* beer and 
skittles," and the '* Songs of Toobanai '' are often liable to be 
interrupted by the yells of their enemies, who come down to bum 
their houses and roast them by the embers. I do not say this is 
the case with all, but it applies to many of the islands. I hope 
the proposal Sir John Gorrie has so ably and eloquently brought for- 
ward to-night maybe carried out, and that the labour traffic, by the 
help of the Commission which Mr. Chesson mentions as having been 
appointed, may be so regulated that no one will be able to bring 
charges of cruelty against the importers of island labourers, and 
that the Imperial Government may take the matter in hand and 
regulate it in such a way that neither natives nor whites shall 
suffer detriment from it. 

Sir Geokoe Campbell, M.P. : I do not feel myself competent to 
speak upon this subject. I came here to listen and to be instructed, 
and I have listened with extreme pleasure and with extreme instruc- 
tion and gratification to the lecture of Sir John Gorrie, of which I 
may say that there has been testimony borne on both sides of the 
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impartiality and fairness of the statements he has made. I have 
said that I should be unwilling to express an opinion upon the sub- 
ject, of which I possess so Uttle knowledge, and especially as I am 
here in an atmosphere where my opinipns would not perhaps be 
accepted, for I belong to an assembly in which, as one gentleman 
has said, we occupy ourselves with such petty questions as the 
Municipal Goyemment of London and troublesome islands such as 
Ireland — we have not brought ourselves to the level of that Imperial 
question which our friend thinks is far loftier and better. In truth 
I am hardly surprised that this atmosphere should bring out in my 
firiend Mr. Chesson, elsewhere a most reasonable man, those great 
and Imperial ideas he has now propounded, and in which he seems 
to see before him the visions of a great Empire in the Pacific. Well, 
as I have said, I am one of those narrow-minded people whose 
intellect has not been educated up to that high point. I have only 
had to do with the British Empire, with which we have already 
possessed ourselves. I have had something to do with annexation 
in my day, and I have been inclined to form the opinion and to say 
to the British Power, '* Thus far shalt thou go and no farther." I 
am satisfied with the annexations with which I have been myself 
concerned, and I am not inclined at the present moment to accept 
higher ideas. At the same time I quite admit that the brilliant 
ideas put forward by the gentlemen near me are well worthy of dis- 
cussion ; and I feel that they are put forward in no improper spirit, 
but that they are ideas which may be well and properly ventilated. 
If I might express a word of criticism, it would be to say that the 
tone and the temper of the gentleman who represents Queensland 
have been somewhat painful. He has described himself as one of 
those who have profited, and who thinks that others have profited, 
by that labour system which he admits Sir John Gorrie has fairly 
described. It seems to me that that is a system which no man 
need be proud of, or defend as altogether firee from faults ; and I felt 
some pain that his remarks should have been couched in tones of 
almost exultation, and was surprised that they should have come 
from a gentleman representing the great British Colony of Queens- 
land. 

The Hon. Sir Abthub Gobdon, G.C.M.G.: It has been my good 
fortune for many years past to be closely associated in public work 
with Sir John Gorrie, not only in Fiji, but before that in Mauritius ; 
and it is therefore an especial pleasure to me to feel that I need not 
remain silent, but may give my testimony to the faithfulness in 
general outline of the picture he has drawn, and express my thanks 
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along with those of others for the trouble he has taken in giving us 
this lecture to-night. That, and that almost alone, is the pnipose 
for which I arose, for I am not going id be so inconsiderate as to 
make a speech at this hour of the night. In a paper dealing as 
this has done with a yast variety of subjects, extending over the 
whole field of Fijian affairs from the time of annexation, it is 
impossible to touch upon any subject more than cursorily and 
lightly, and therefore it is difficult to measure the exact proportion 
of one thing with another. There is one point which Sir John 
Gorrie just mentioned to which I should like to call the more special 
attention of those present. It is this, and it is one of the results 
which has followed the system which I believe fortunately has been 
pursued in that Colony, and which I believe to be unexampled in 
colonial history, having regard to the state of civilisation or semi- 
civilisation in which the Fijians were at the time of annexation. 
For the nine years which have elapsed since annexation there has 
been preserved in Fiji unbroken peace between those who have come 
and those there before, and to this I know no parallel. It is true 
that in Fiji there was a disturbance and a certain amount of fighting 
in the mountains in the year after annexation, but that arose firom 
the descent of heathen natives upon Christian natives — not a move- 
ment against whites, mark you — and it was put down and punished 
by native forces, acting under native chiefs, and with only a few 
white men to direct them. It was not in any sense a war between 
whites and natives — there have been no such wars in Fiji. And if 
you look at the first nine years of the history of New Zealand, and 
compare them with the first nine years of Fiji, in which there is as 
large a native population as there then was in New Zealand, the 
contrast is indeed remarkable. I believe it to be due almost entirely 
to two things. First, to the careful consideration and investigation 
of natives' claims to land, and respect for natives* titles, of which 
Sir John Gorrie has told you ; and, secondly, but chiefly, to the 
preservation and maintenance of the commxmity system of the 
natives themselves. If that community system had been broken 
up at annexation, or were broken up now, and if the Government 
did not do all in its power to maintain it for many years still to 
come, depend upon it in a very few years, probably in a very few 
months, there would be fighting and bloodshed in those islands, and 
the native race would be doomed to absolute extinction in no long 
time. Therefore, I trust that no effort will be spared to maintain 
that system, even if its maintenance involves some temporary un- 
popularity and inconvenience, and some exceptional and restrictive 
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legislation. Those are the two points which I wished to mentioio, 
and which induced me to rise. Permit me before I sit down to 
saj another word. It would be entirely out of place for me 
to enter into the subject of annexation in the Pacific, and I 
will not do so; but I will ask the gentleman who spoke upon 
the subject, and those present, too, who heard him, just to 
remember one or two facts, and then apply them as they please 
in their own minds. Mr. Labilliere told us that the an- 
nexation of Fiji had turned out a good thing ; and therefore, he 
argued, it would be a good thing to annex all these other islands. 
Well, there seems to me,. to say the least, one important difference. 
Why did we annex Fiji ? Because the Fijians asked us to do so. 
How does he know that the people of those islands want us to 
annex them ? I rather think, if lie went up to the Solomon Islands 
and saw some of those people who follow the pursuits the Agent- 
General told us o^ he would find that they had not the slightest 
disposition to be annexed ; and that what he had got, if he annexed 
them, was rather like catching a Tartar. These vast groups have 
not asked to be annexed, and do not want to be ; and that makes 
one great difference. Then, again, the mere fact of annexation, 
merely saying that you annex the place, does not make it in any 
way different the day afber annexation from what it was the . day 
before. Yon would still have this enormous quantity of islands 
just as they were ; and, unless you established in all of them British 
authority and British Govemment — which means, I need not say, 
enormous expense — ^you would still find massacres perpetrated, the 
X>eople would live exactly as they did before, and you would find no 
change effected. I merely wished to put these two &cts before the 
members present, and ask them to turn them over in their minds 
when they are inclined to say that, because annexation has suc- 
ceeded in one place, therefore it must necessarily succeed in another, 
under totally different circumstances. 

Mr. H. MoMCBEiFF Paul : At this late hour I think it would be 
better to adjourn the discussion rather than prolong it. But as 
you have called upon me, I would say, in a word, that in the opening 
sentence of Sir John Gorrie's interesting paper he has sounded the 
true keynote when he spoke of ** Fiji as it is '* being to him now 
** Fiji as it was." There are two pictures to be looked at — ^the one 
Fiji as it was before annexation by the British Crown in 1874, the 
other Fiji as it is after it. Think what occurred before annexation. 
Think what occurred when those twenty-seven representatives of 
the iron age of New South Wales, escaping from their chains. 
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landed in Fiji in 1804. Think of what doctrines they tanght, what 
habits they inculcated — fighting and feasting after a very pecnhar 
fashion. Look how things drifted on : with but little legitimate 
animal food and a plethora of bad gin, how could moral or physical 
progress be secured? Fyi, in sooth, became a very Cave of 
Adullum for all the disaffected spirits in the Australian and other 
Colonies to come to ; and look at the change when the annexation 
took place. Look at the difference which has since been exhibited 
as shown by the official statistics. Look at the progress made year 
by year. Look at the development of the cotton, copra, coffee, and 
sugar industries. I say, when Fiji can develop products like 
those she may well look forward to a bright future. As in ancient 
Eome the secret of political success was '* Omne tulit punctum qui 
misouit utile dnlci/' so in modern Fiji by the skilful development 
of her products, by the judicious admixture of her useful coffee and 
sweet sugar, may material success be assured. 

Mr. H. J. JouRDAiN : Desirous as I feel of expressing to my friend. 
Sir John Oorrie, my thanks for the able and interesting paper with 
which he has favoured us, I should not at this late hour have ven- 
tured to address you had not a special reason rendered it incumbent 
upon me to do so. To the special object of my rising to speak I 
shall refer later ; meanwhile I am delighted to profit by it, as it 
affords me the occasion of offering my most sincere thanks to Sir 
John Gorrie for the very interesting account he has given us of 
Fiji. I have listened to it with the greatest interest, and thank 
him for having enlightened me on the subject of one of our youngest 
Colonies. At the same time I venture to hope that he will excuse 
the remarks I am about to offer, and accept them in the light 
solely of firiendly criticism. I remark that the paper was announced 
to be on ** Fiji as it is ; " now it strikes me we have heard a great 
deal more in this paper of *' Fiji as it was." As a business man, 
practically interested in commerce, I should have been glad had 
Sir John favoured us with more ample details of the products of 
the islands forming the Fijian group. He has mentioned, it is 
true, as a proof of the progress of commerce in those islands, that 
whereas ^617 10s. in former years represented the value of the 
exports of bananas, that fruit alone now pays freight to the extent 
of £8,000 annually to steamers for its transport to the Australian 
Colonies. The banana, I agree, is a delicious fruit, and I can 
understand that it is highly prized by the neighbouring colonists ; 
but still the Australians, no more than the Fijians, can live on 
bananas alone, and I do not think that a Colony which is to depend 
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on the export of bananas for its welfare has much prospect of 
attaining that importance wliich I trust is in store for Fiji. True, 
Sir John has referred to the great development of the sugar industry. 
Well acquainted with that subject myself, I can bear testimony to 
the exactitude of all he has said upon the subject. But, if I 
mistake not, other industries exist of which I should have been'glad 
if some mention had bee^ made. I can remember the time, not very 
long distant, when cotton from Fiji was selling in this country at 
ds. to 8s. 6d. a pound — an astonishing price, truly, but it was of such 
beautiful character that it could be used for mixing with silk, and 
for that reason commanded quite a market of its own. I should 
have wished that in so able a paper some allusion were made to 
this cotton industry — whether it has been totally abandoned, 
or whether we may look for a continuance of it. Other interests, 
such as coffee, were alluded to by the last speaker. I hope my 
Mend, Sir John Gorrie, will understand that it is in no unfriendly 
spirit I venture to offer this criticism of his paper, and that he will 
believe that I make these remarks only with the view of eliciting 
from him, in the reply that he will make, some further informa- 
tion on the subject of the industries of the islands than I find 
in the paper now under discussion. Thus bx I have endeavoured 
to confine my remarks to the subject of that paper which has 
brought us together ; and I must now ask permission to say one 
word as to the special object which led me to address you. My so 
doing is due to the fact that one of the previous speakers alluded to 
me by name as having interrupted his oratory with the call of 
'* Question." That I did so I firankly admit, and if the meeting 
considers that any apology is due to him I am ready to offer it; but 
all I have to say is, that when I heard the gentleman asking such 
a meeting as this to base its opinions of the views, objects, and 
intentions of a friendly power on the interpretation of them given 
by the Paris correspondent of the Times, I thought he was travelling 
(ax away from the subject that has brought us together ; still I 
remained quiet ; but when he went on to provoke a discussion as 
to what the present Government was going to do with questions of 
municipal reform, &c., I did think it was time to call him back to 
the •* question *' before us. If I interrupted his oratory I am sorry ; 
bat I cannot possibly see why, when we are met to hear about 
Fiji— I am glad to find some gentlemen around me appear to be of 
the same opinion — we should be expected to bear calmly the inflic- 
tion of Hstening to the interpretation given by a Tim€s newspaper 
correspondent of thejoreign policy of a friendly power, or to the 
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speaker's appreciation of the views of our own Government with 
regard to the reform of municipal laws, ^c, all of which I condder 
foreign to the subject before us, and hence my reason for inviting 
my friend to return to the '* question." 

Mr. B. W. Murray : I have been reminded by Sir Arthur Gordon 
and other speakers who have preceded me of the lateness of the 
hour, and in view of that, and seeing that they are much more 
entitled than myself to be heard, I will content myself with being 
the most brief of all. I thank the lecturer for the admirable paper 
he has read, and the vivid and finished picture he has presented to 
us of the F^i Islands, in whose welfare he is evidently absorbed. 
I thank Sir John Gorrie still more for the manner and method 
which he has adopted in laying down the principle of annexation. 
I confess that I would like to speak on that subject the full length 
of time allowed, and had it been earher I should very likely have 
transgressed the rule, as I fear I have done on previous occasions. 
It would have been a pleasure indeed to have applied that princ^>le 
to some portions of that country — South Africa — ^in which I have 
resided the best part of my life. It is quite true, it has been 
remarked, that whenever new and native territory is to be annexed 
the objections raised are — **It will cost the Government too much; 
it will bring a great burthen of responsibility upon it, and will lead 
to native war&" The fact is, that it is the refusal to annex and 
retrocession that costs the Government so much money, brings it 
all the crushing responsibility that is so difficult, and leads to 
native wars which the Government do not know how to put down. 
I will only remark now that the refusal of the Government to 
annex native territory when they should have done it, the occupants 
of which asked, begged, to be annexed, will cost the Government 
more money, bring upon them responsibility which they will gladly^ 
pay to get rid of, and lead to war of which they have no conception. 

Sir John Gorrie, in reply, said : The remarks I shall make in 
reply will be very few indeed* I only wish to say in regard to what 
has fallen from the last speaker, Mr. Murray, that he misappre- 
hended me if he supposed I said anything of a policy of annexation 
generally. That was far too great a question to enter upon when 
I had already such a large field before me as the Colony of Fiji ; 
and that perhaps will also explain to my friend Mr. Jourdain why 
I did not go into the questions of the cotton trade, or the fihre 
trade, or other trades which are of great importance in the country^ 
but which are of less importance to the ladies and gentlemen who 
oome to hear a lecture in this hall. I have occupied your time, I 
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am afraid, too long already ; but I would most gladly have gone on 
for another hour and a half if gentlemen would have listened, in 
order to have explained all about the products in which the islands 
are rich. The reason why cotton has ceased to be a prominent 
product of Fiji is simply due to the fact that that astounding price 
to which my friend referred has ceased. Whether it was that people 
found out that the silk was mixed with the cotton, or whether they 
found the price was too astounding for them to pay, I do not imow, 
but the fact is that the price has fallen very greatly ; but if anyone 
wishes to buy beautiful cotton — long-stapled cotton admirably 
adapted to mix with silk — he has only to pay the same astoimding 
price and he can have it. I have a most agreeable duty now to 
discharge, and it is that of proposing a hearty vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Clifford for having taken the chair to-night. 

Sir Chables Clifford, in returning thanks for the vote, said : I 
will now ask you to allow me to offer your thanks to Sir John 
Gorrie, and to say that one great object of the Institute has been 
obtained to night, namely, that in the various lectures given once a 
month in this room an endeavour is made to give to the people of 
England, through the Press, and that small portion of the public 
who can attend to hear them read, such papers as will impart some 
better knowledge of those great dependencies of the British Empire 
which are lectured upon than they have generally at present. This 
has been obtained with regard to Oreat Britain's newest Colony 
to-night, and I think I may take it for granted that you will wish 
me to give a hearty vote of thanks to Sir John Gorrie for the 
admirable paper he has read to us. 
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SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Grosvenor Gallery Library, on Tuesday, April 10, 1883, 
Sir Chiles E. F. Stiblino, Bart., in the chair. 

The HoNOBABT Sbcbetaby read the Minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that 29 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 12 Resident and 17 Non-Resident 

Resident Fellows : — 

Harvey E. Aatles, Esq., F.B.CJ^. (Edin.), Major W. Morrison BeU, 
Thomas Braddell, Esq,, C.M.Q,; George Olanfield, Esq,, George 
Hannaniy Esq., Horace Laws, Esq., W. A. McArthur, Esq., Felix 8, 
Murray, Esq., W, W. Paddon, Esq., Hugh Sproston, Esq., Colonel the 
Hon. Reginald Talbot, C.B. {1st Life Guards), George Willcocks, Esq., 
M. Inst. C.E. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

T. G. Anthony, Esq. (Jamadca), J. Astleford, Esq. {Dutoitspan, Cape 
Colony), Hon. H. N. D. Beyts, C.M.G. (Mauritius), H. 8t. George Caul- 
field, Esq. {Mauritius), C. Costello, Esq. {Dutoitspan), E. B. Sweet 
Escott, Esq. {Mauritius), William Franklin, Esq. {Griqualamd West), 
R. K. Granger, .Esq. {Griqualand West), Copt. D. Douglas Hamilton 
(Queensland), Henry Hudson, Esq. (British Ctuiana), James Irvine, 
Esq. (Ceylon), William Robertson, Esq. (Griqualand Wesf), Fred. 
Hamnett, Esq. (Madras), J. H. Russell, Esq. (Kimberley), W. L. 
Schappert, Esq. (Transvaal), Arnold H. Watkins, Esq. (Orange Free 
State), Capt. H. J. Yonge (Griqualand West). 

Donations of books, maps, <Sbc., presented since the last meeting 
were announced. 

Mr. Fbbdsbiok Young then said : Although we are promised a 
reduction in the cost of telegrams, I could almost wish for to-night 
that there were no such things as telegrams. I hold in my hand 
a note I received two days ago from our Chairman of Council, 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester, in which he stated that if he 
could not be here for the dinner, he would be present at the hour 
of our assembling, eight o'clock. I regret to say, however, that 
since I came here, I have had placed in my hands a telegram from 
His Grace, expressing a fear that he cannot be with us. Under 
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these oircamstanoes I have asked Sir Charles Stirling, who has 
rery kradly promised to preside. 

The Chairman then called upon Colonel Malleson to deliver the . 
following address on 

HAIDARABAD. 
Colonel G. B. Malleson spoke as follows : Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen, — ^It is not without due consideration that 
I selected the subject of Haidarab&d upon which to address you 
this evening. My friend Mr. Toung, the Honorary Secretary, 
iaformed me that, whilst politics were prohibited, we were yet, by 
the constitution of this Institute, enabled to speak upon those 
great dependencies of Great Britain, which the Institute was 
formed to weld together ; and it appeared to me that there were 
other subjects in connection with the vast extension of this Empire 
which made it very advisable to touch upon a theme from which we 
might draw lessons useful to those other aggregations of the Empire 
which have more recently been acquired. It is only within the 
last few months that this country has laid its hands upon Egypt, 
md it does not feel inclined to take them off it. Not, indeed, that 
I would insinuate for a moment that there is the slightest desire on 
the part of any member of this community, or of any section of this 
community, to annex that country ; but there is an inner convic- 
tion which I think rules in the hearts of most Englishmen, that it 
is absolutely necessary for the interests of England in the East that 
England should maintain a preponderating influence in Egypt. 
But it is very difficult, as the Government have found from the 
actual circumstances of the case, to maintain a preponderance in 
the cotintry without going to the further length which is impera- 
tively forbidden, viz., annexation. It appeared to me, then, looking 
at the composition of the inhabitants of Egypt, and having regard 
io its past history, that it might be a useful subject to discuss how 
Chreat Britain had dealt with other countries which have the same 
affinities as Egypt, which were inhabited by a people not differing 
from them at all in religion, and which were circumstanced to a 
great degree in a very similar manner as Egypt is with regard to 
Great Britain. It is for this reason that I selected Haidarabad as 
a sabject on wbich to address you this evening. 

There are many points of comparison between Egypt and Haidar- 
ibid. In the first place, the aboriginal inhabitants of both coun- 
tries Tvere not Mohammedans, and yet we see in both a Mohamme- 
dan middle class, a Mohammedan aristocracy, and a Mohammedan 
roler. And there is this other comparison, which is not less 
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strikmg — and that is, that both Egypt and Haidarabdd, Tnthin 
the last hundred and forty years, have been occupied by French 
troops ; that in both instances those French troops have left in 
consequence of the action of England ; and, again, that subsequent 
to the French troops leaving those two countries, French influence 
had come again to predominate in them, and has again been com- 
pelled, at the instance of England, to quit it. Then, again, there 
is this other equally striking comparison, that when these two 
countries have tried to run alone, without the support of a greater 
Power, both have entirely fuled. It is for this reason that I think 
you will find, when we come to consider how England has dealt 
with Haidardbiid from the very first, that there is some reason to 
draw a conclusion how we may best under the actual circumstances 
of the case deal with the latest acquisition, if I may so call it, to the 
British Crown. 

Now, if you look at the map of India you will see the situation of 
Haidardbdd. Its earlier history I will dwell upon only in a very 
few words. 

The great Mogul Empire, India, was formed by the Emperor 
Baber, and was continued by his son, Jehangir, by his grandson. 
Shah Jehan, and then by his great grandson, Aurangzib. In 1707 
the last-named Emperor died, and on his death this vast Empire 
broke up into small detached portions. The great lords of the 
Empire, on the occurrence of that event, took into consideration 
how best out of the detached portions they might carve out a king- 
dom for themselves. 

The history of the future of that Empire is one which has been 
treated in a brilliant manner by Mr. H. Q. Eeene, and his is the 
only book of the kind which, in the EngUsh language, has attempted 
to tell that interesting story. It is one which I think evezy 
Englishman ought to read, because we stand now in the position 
which the Great Mogul then occupied, and have every necessity to 
judge and consider what it was that conduced to the fall of that 
famous Empire, which was once greater than our own, in the East. 
Well, on the death of the Emperor the several great lords of the 
Mogul Court attempted, as I have said, to carve out of the dis- 
severed provinces kingdoms for themselves. One of them took 
Bengal, another Oudh. The northern province of Kabul, which 
had been for 200 years an outlying post of the Mogul Empire, was 
seized, after a time, by the robbers from the mountains of Afghan- 
istan. The. Punjab was taken first by the Afghans, and afterwards 
by the Sikhs. 
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Another great lord of the Mogul Court came and occupied and 
held for himself the important country of Haidarabid. In a very 
short space of time, from the year 1718 to the year 1748, he ruled 
over this country, embracing not only Haidar&bad, but the whole 
of the south-eastern coast. On the western coast dwelt the Mara- 
thas, north of the kingdom of Mysore ; but the great lord of whom 
I have spoken, who is known in history by one or two names, the 
best known of which is Azof Jah, became yirtual ruler of the 
southern peninsula. To show you with what strength he held it, 
and how independent he had become of the Court of Delhi, which 
only twenty years before had been the centre of power in the Mogul 
Empire as powerful as Calcutta is at the present moment, I may 
tdl you that in the year 1724 the Emperor of Delhi, wishing to 
reassert his own authority, sent an army to drive Azof Jah out of 
Haidardb^. Azof Jah beat that army,- and then wrote a letter 
congratulating the Emperor on the success of his efforts to defeat 
with his own army the rebels against the Emperor. Matters pro- 
gressed very peacefully until the year 1746. Shortly before that 
the English and the French had come to settle on parts of the 
eastern coast, at Madras and Pondicherry. They came there in the 
humble guise of traders, renters of the soil on which they dwelt, 
and as paying tribute to the lord of the country, who in this in- 
stanoe.was the Nawab of i^e Eamatic, a tributary, so to speak, of 
the ruler of Haidarab&d. It so happened that one day in 1746 — ^I 
will not enter into detail, for time would fail me — the whole position 
of these traders towards the lords of the soil underwent a complete 
change. The French caused this change. They defeated at a place 
dose to Madras the army of the Nawab of .the Eamatic, and the 
defeat was so thorough and complete that from that moment the 
influence of the Europeans on the Eastern coast became pre- 
dominant. Thenceforward it was the one wish of the several native 
rulers in Southern India to obtain in their quarrels among them- 
sdiyes the assistance of one or the other of the European Powers, and 
as the quarrels among those native princes were frequent, it fdlowed 
that if the one side ehcited the English under their banner, the other 
side selected the French. Two years after this change had occurred 
(in 1748) the Nawab who had founded this great dominion of Hai- 
daribid died. On his death his inheritance was disputed by his 
son and by his grandson. The French took the side of the grand- 
son, and, therefore, the English took the side of the son ; and in 
the contest which followed the French had the superiority. They 
defeated the English candidate in a deoisiYe battle. From that 
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moment French inflnenoe became predominant in HaidadLbid. The 
French ruler in Pondioherry despatched a body of 600 Frenchmen 
to Eaidardbad to be at the beck and call of the ruler of that pro- 
yinoe ; and the commandant of the French troops, M. Bassy, knew 
well how to take advantage of his position. So paramount, indeed, 
did French influence become that, in the course of three years — 
in 1751, the year following that on. which Bussy arrived at Hai- 
der&bdd — ^the ruler of that country made over to the Frenchman 
the tract of country between Qanjam and Masulipatam. It is the 
narrow range covered by mountains on the interior, weU calculated 
by its position to form a basis from which French influence would 
work upon Haidarabdd. The French at once sent troops there, 
and it became, to use a military phrase, their base of operatioxis. 
While the French were thus exercising their power at Haidarabdd, 
it so happened that the English, under that leader who became 
afterwards very distinguished, and who bore the name of CliTe, 
drove the French out of their position in the more southern part of 
the country, so that, at last, in those parts, they only had Pondi- 
oherry left. 

Thus there came about this extraordinary anomaly, that, whilst 
the French were predominant in the country of the Satrap who 
ruled at Haidar&bdd, the English were predominant at the court of 
the inferior Nawab who ruled in the Eamatic. Well, that state of 
things, naturally enough, could not last very long. It could, how- 
ever, hardly be disturbed for the moment by the English or the 
French, because at that time peace existed between France and 
England. 

A few years later war broke out in •Europe between those two 
Powers. The French then made a determined effort to regain from 
England that southern part of which shQ had been dispossessed 
years before. She sent out a considerable army, for that period — 
about 8,000 men — and gave command of it to an officer who greatly 
distinguished himself at Fontenoy — ^the Count de Lally. 

Lally went out, but made very unskilful arrangements for his 
country. In the first place, he summoned General Bussy from 
Haidarabad to help him. He quite forgot that in withdrawing him 
he would leave an opening which Lord Olive would certainly take 
advantage o£ Well, Clive did take advantage of it. The moment 
he heard that Bussy had left Haidardbdd to join Lally at TaDJore, 
Glive sent troops from Calcutta, under Colonel Forde, who landed 
at Yizianagram, defeated the French at Eondur, and besieged and 
stormed Masuhpatam. This happened in the year 1759, and from 
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that moment the influence and power in Haidardb^ were trans- 
ferred from the French to the English. The 500 French troops 
who were in Haidardbdd and the 200 on the coast were all forced* 
to quit the Dekkan, and the greater portion of the coast country — 
not at first the whole of it — ^was made over to the English. 

Well, the English having once got a firm footing there, with 
tiiat pertinacity which has characterised them in all their dealings 
with the East, did not let it go. On the contrary, five years after- 
wards they got the whole of the coontry which the French had had 
before the arrival of Clive ; and their influence became, I wiU not 
say predominant, but certainly preponderant, at the Court of Hai- 
dsjrdbdd. I must now call attention to the fact that, at that time, 
tiie policy of the English in Madras was conducted on different 
lines from those on which the policy of the English act Calcutta was 
based. In Calcutta and in Bengal generally the English boldly 
said, '< We are going to the front to fight for our own hand." But 
in Madras they allowed the native princes to make war upon each 
other, and to use them as catspaws to pull* the chestnuts out of the 
fire. Thus it was that, although their influence was predominant 
at Baidarabdd, they obtained no right of suzerainty over that 
country. In fact, in the war waged in 1777 between Haidar All 
and the English, for the first six months we find the ruler of Hai- 
darabdd taking part against the English. Bi^t he soon got tired of 
that sort of fun, for at the end of six months he came to an arrange- 
ment with the English, by which he engaged not to fight against 
them on behalf of Haidar Ali. 

Still there was no general engagement on the part of the Nizam, 
as the Haidardbdd ruler was now called, or on that of the English, 
that the former was not to make war against the friends of the 
English. He maintained altogether an independent attitude until 
a certain event occurred which made him seriously reflect on his 
situation. That event occurred in 1795. It so happened that the 
Nizam quarrelled with the Marathas on the western coast, believing 
he could easily dispose of them without the assistance of the 
English, especially as in the interval, despite the arrangements he 
made in 1759, he had enlisted some French troops under M. Bay- 
mond under his banner. With the assistance of these French 
troops then he went out to meet the Marathas at a place called 
Kundlah. 

He might here have been victorious had he not laboured under a 
great defect of character. It is one of the greatest defects, everyone 
here will admit, that a man can possess. The'Nizam was extremely 
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stingy, q.nd when Raymond, in the middle of the battle, sent to him 
for more ammunition, he declined to'let him have it, because, he said, 
he thought he ought to have provided it out of his own funds. The 
consequence was that he lost the battle, with the battle his influence, 
and with that, too, a considerable slice of his territory. Well, this loss 
led the Nizam very seriously to reflect, and he became sensible of his 
fault with respect to the non-supply of ammunition. He then placed 
Raymond on a much higher status than he had been before, and 
he allowed him "to increase his troops until they arrived at a total 
of 14,000 men. Understand that those 14,000 men were not all 
Ftench troops, but they were men drilled by French officers, each 
regiment having eight officers. They were highly disciplined and 
effective. When the Nizam had these men at his disposal he 
snapped his fingers at the English, who had then only two small 
battalions at Haidarabid, and told them to go. It is true that, on 
account of his son's rebeUion, he recalled them, but he still showed 
a great disposition to dispense with their services. At that time 
there arrived in India, at Madras, thai great man who had been 
sent from England to govern the northern part of the country — I 
allude to Lord Momington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley. As 
soon as Lord Momington saw what the Nawab was, he sent a 
message to him insisting on the dismissal of his French con- 
tingent. The Nizam did not much like to comply, but he was 
more afraid to refuse. He saw that Lord Momington was in 
earnest. It happened just at this time that Raymond died. The 
Nizam availed himself of this event as an excuse for complying 
with Lord Momington*8 request, and at once dismissed the 
Frenchmen and their troops. Their place was taken in a moment 
by 6,000 Sepoys drilled and officered by the English. This 
happened in 1798. But it was not even then that the English 
assumed the suzerainty or over-lordship of the country. The 
country still remained independent, the only provision in the treaty 
being that the Nizam should have no French troops — no foreign 
troops of whom the English should not approve— but that he 
should have a contingent of so many drilled troops supplied by the 
English. But the next year the Nizam joined the English in 
their last fight against Tippoo Stihib, and it is a matter of history 
that they stormed that prince's capital and killed him. The 
result of that was that a great portion of the dominions attaching 
then to Mysore were made over to Haidardbdd — at least it was 
so agreed that they should be made over ; but instead of that, 
Lord Momington, who still directed the affiEurs of the British, 
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made a treaty with the Nizam, which brought him entirely under 
the lordship of Great Britain. The Nizam agreed then that he 
'^ould make no peace and make no war with other Powers ; that 
England should protect him, and that he should have perfect 
freedom within his own territories, but that beyond the borders 
of those territories he should have nothing whatever to say or do. 
In fact, he was placed in the same situation as a protected State, 
and he came under the over-lordship of Great Britain. ' This 
happened in the year 1799, and it was the turning-point in the 
history of Haidardbdd. 

I have told you how in the first instance the French were all- 
powerful there ; how, by means of English troops, the French 
were dispossessed; how some fifty years later French influence 
again asserted itself, and how it was again dispossessed by the 
act of Lord Wellesley; and how Lord Wellesley crowned the 
edifice of his policy by declaring that the ruler of Haidardbdd 
should have no relations with Powers outside his own dominions — 
that whilst the ruler of Haidardbdd should be free to govern his 
oonntry as he liked, with only a British Resident and his assistant 
at his Court, he should be neither represented at the Courts of the 
States about him, nor have any power of contracting aUiances or 
enmity with them. 

Now that is a stage in the history of Haidardbad which is im- 
portant to be considered at the present moment, because that is 
about the stage at which we have arrived in our negotiations with 
Egypt; and I will ask your attention to the result of the policy, 
and to compare the Haidarabad which existed after Lord Wellesley 
had laid down his ultimatum regarding its foreign policy with the 
Haidardbad as it was when it was liable to be attacked by the 
Marathas on one side, by the English on another, by the Nawab 
of the Eamatic, and by the ruler of Mysore. It so happened that 
three years after that arrangement had been made with Haidardbad 
there came about the great war between the English and the Mara- 
thas for supremacy in India. It was a war waged by Sindia and 
the Biyah of Berar for supremacy in Northern and Southern India. 
In Southern India the allied enemies brought their army to the 
western frontier of Haidardbdd. To meet them the English 
Gk>v6mment at Madras sent small armies— one can hardly call 
them armies, for their numbers were so small — one under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley and the other under General Stevenson. You 
will please recollect that^ at that time Haidardbad had only been 
three years in the leading strings,, if I may call them so, of the 
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British Qovemment, and it was quite possible that the Nizam 
might, had the temptation been very great, have joined his forces 
to the Marathas to overwhehn the English. It was qnite possible, 
I say, because the custom of the people in those days was to take 
advantage of any defeat which might occur to overwhelm the 
weaker power, whoever that weaker power might be. It so hap- 
pened that when Sir Arthur Wellesley was marching against the 
enemy, the Marathas seized the road Reading directly to Haidsia- 
bad, and made as though they would march on that capital If 
they had succeeded, it is quite possible that they would have in- 
duced the Nizam to join them. Sir Arthur Wellesley, detect 
their policy, went after them, and, although he had arranged 
beforehand with General Stevenson to wait for him before attacking 
them, yet he felt it .was so important to get before them on the road 
to Haidardbdd, that he attacked them at the junction of two riven 
at a village called Assaye, and completely defeated them. The 
Nizam of Haidardbad therefore took no part in that war ; for the 
blow delivered by Sir Arthur Wellesley put a stop to any feelings 
which he might have had on the subject of the Maratiias. 

Well, sixty years later, when the Marquis of Hastings was 
Govemor-Oeneral of India, a war broke out again in the centre 
of India with the Pindaris, in which some of the Marathas 
Powers joined. This time the Nizam of Haidardbdd, althongh 
not bound to do so by any treaty, came freely to our assistance, 
and rendered great service to the English General. The conse- 
quence was that the campaign was a very brief and decisive one. 
The power of Peshwa was quenched for ever, and the Pindaris, a 
sort of offshoots of the Marathas, were completely subdued. 

Well, the next great crucial test of the state of Haiderdbdd under 
the fostering care of the British rule occurred at the time of the 
Mutiny, in 1857. I think that was a very remarkable and a very 
crucial test indeed, because the whole of the native army of India 
had revolted, and we had very few British troops in India at the 
time. If there was an opportunity for a discontented native chief 
to raise his head and strike a blow at the paramount power of Eng- 
land, certainly it arose in those days. This was evidenced by the 
action of a great many landowners and Bajahs in Behar, in Ondh, 
and in the northern, central, and western provinces. In Central 
India especially there was hardly a ruler or native chief who did 
not join the rebels. Now, if Haidarabdd had joined them it is not 
too much to say that it would have been out of our power at the 
moment to crush the rebellion. There was, certainly, no want of 
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temptation for the man who rnledat Haiderabad at that time, 
beeattse a contingent of the British forces was stationed in the 
country of the Nizam, and some of these showed a great disposi- 
tion to rise in revolt. One regiment did revolt, and what is more, 
the townspeople of Haiderab&d rose in revolt and organised an 
attack on the British Resident. It required only the Nizam or his 
Prime Minister to raise a finger of encouragement to have rendered 
certain an insurrection, which would speedily have mounted to a 
most formidable head. Our hands were quite full at the time in 
Northern India, in Behar, in Oiidh, and in Central India, Delhi 
had not been taken, the Punjab was quivering, and a movement in 
Haiderdbad would undoubtedly have raised the whole of Southern 
India. 

Now the question most naturally presents itself to the mind of 
every considering person. Why did not that outbreak take place ? 
It would unquestionably have taken place some hxmdred years 
before, when every man fought for his own land, and when the 
Nizams of Haiderdbdd had assumed a semi-regal position in 
Southern India. Why did it not take place now? The only 
possihle answer is that they preferred to cast in their lot with the 
paramount Power ; that they believed in the ultimate success of the 
paramount Power ; and that they thought, as the Maharajah of 
Gwalior also thought, that if the paramount Power were swept 
away, the first consequence would be a tremendous struggle 
amongst all the remaining Princes of India for supremacy. 

I think that the attitude taken by the Nizam of Haiderdbdd and 
by his extremely able Minister, Sir Salar Jang, whose death . we 
have so much reason to deplore, shows that the system which we 
have adopted towards Haiderdbdd was one which is peculiarly 
adapted to take root in a country which is similarly situated. 

Now, you must bear in mind, as I said before, that there is this 
analogy between Haider&bad and Egypt, that the aboriginal popu- 
lation of both countries was not Mohammedan, and that there has 
been grafted on to that population a permanent Mohanmiedan 
aristocracy with alien rulers. That was the position in Haiderdb&d, 
and that is the position of Egypt at the present moment. 

We maintain, I believe, 6,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry and 
four batteries at Haiderdb&d, paid for by that country. Most of 
those soldiers are natives, but their officers are Englishmen, and 
their General is an Englishman. In fact, they exist for the pro- 
tection and the maintenance of order in the state of Haiderabdd — 
precisely the same system which the English Government has with 
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great wifldom, I think, decided to adopt with regard to Egypt. 
There you have an army which is mostly a native army, and which 
is commanded by selected officers, almost all of whom are English' 
men. And there is the example of Haider&bdd to prove tiiat such 
an army can be depended upon under all conceivable oircomstances 
for the maintenance of order, and, if necessary; for the purposes of 
defiance. It must not be supposed that such an army woold 
enooimter fewer obstacles in Haiderdbad than in Egypt. I should 
think the contrary is the case, for the old rulers of Haideribad 
were in the habit of enlisting Arab troops, and these and their 
descendants are the most unruly part of the population of the 
country. It is, for many reasons, the most difficult province in 
India in which to maintain order ; and yet, under the fostering 
direction of the paramount Power, you see order is maintained 
there, and that, when there was a great uprising in India such as 
the world hardly ever saw before, order was maintained in that 
country by the means introduced by the British Government. 

Then you may say that Madras, where there is the next largest 
European garrison, is just as tax from Haiderdbad as the place <d 
arms called Cyprus is from Alexandria, and by placing a corps 
(Tarmee at Cyprus, Egypt would be as perfectly secured against any 
eventuahties as Haiderdbdd is by the presence of British troops at 
Madras. 

These are the reasons why I thought that the discussion of the 
history of Haiderdbad might be useful on the present occasion. 

Tou may perhaps ask me. How is it that our British influence is 
maintained at Haiderdbdd ? It is not at all a difficult question to 
answer. The principle on which the British Government has gone 
is, I think, a very wise one. They have appointed a Resident at 
Haiderdbdd at the Court of the Nizam. This Besident has his 
assistants, and he exercises, not a dominant, but a preponderating 
influence in the Councils of the Nizam. That is to say, he imparts 
on all important subjects the views of the Government of India to the 
Gt>vemment of the Nizam. The Nizam himself is, however; para- 
mount in the internal administration of the country. The system of 
the internal government does not difiier very materially from that 
adopted by the English in other provinces of the Empire. The 
English themselves do not appoint any European officers ; they thus 
avoid the mistake adopted with regard to Egypt In Haidardbadit 
is the Nizam himself who appoints of his own will a great many 
European officers to most important positions in his own territory. 
The British Governor certainly retains to himself the power of 
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rejecting the appointment of any officer, or of removing any of the 
nominees of the Nizam, for good political reasons. But this power 
is, I belieye, extremely rarely exercised ; in fact, in my recollection 
it has only been exercised once. Here yon have the fact that the 
Nizam governs and maintains the most perfect order in the 
internal concerns of the country. Now it is perfectly true, and I 
have no doubt that some of the gentlemen who may rise to follow 
me may point to the fact, that at the beginning of the present 
century, and up to the year, I think, of 1861, the state of Haidard- 
b^ was rather notorious, for its lax state of administration. No 
doubt there is a great .deal of truth in that. But in 1861, when 
Sir Salar Jung was Prime Minister, the British Oovemment 
claimed a very large sum as due to it from HaidardbM. It was 
then arranged that the provinces called Berar should be made over 
in trust to the British Government to pay for the cost of the con- 
tingents to be supplied by the British, and hopes were held out to 
the Government of the Nizam that if he could show a reform in the 
government of the various districts in the province of Haidardbdd 
that the ceded provinces, so ceded in trust, should be restored. 
Well, it so happened that Sir Salar Jung put his shoulders to the 
wheel, and I think I can appeal to some gentlemen in this room to 
support my assertion that, in the twenty years which followed, there 
was such an enormous improvement in the administration of 
Haidardb^ that it was quite impossible for the British Govern- 
ment to find any fault, or to give any valid reason for not holding 
to its promise regarding Berar. That was a proof, I think, that it 
is quite possible even in Egypt, with similar support given to the 
Khedive — such as wc have given in Haidardb&d to the Nizam — ^to 
secure by means of administration alone, and without flooding the 
country with adventurers, a perfectly good administration. The 
groundwork is the same. 

If Mr. Eeene is here this evening, and should choose to speak, 
he will tell you that the rulers of BEaidardbdd are the descendants 
of the same Turki tribe as are the men who rule in Egypt at the 
present mometit. It is probable, then, that the system which 
succeeded in the one could not fail to succeed in the other. 
I have now laid my ideas before you. I think they will bear 
•discussion, especially when we consider that the Government 
haye taken Egjrpt, and are rather in a fix what to do with it. 
They cannot abandon it, and they cannot make it over or allow it to 
be made over to any other Power ; and they cannot— or at least they 
haTe not— devised anymeanswhereby they can retain in it theprepon- 
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deranoe of England without keeping in it English troops. Well, lam 
indined to think that, if we take an example from what we ha^e 
done in Haidardbdd, we may find at once a solution of that 
important question. 

This idea I hav^ submitted with all respect for the discussion bj 
gentlemen far more qualified than myself to deal with it, and if 
those who are present this evening will only turn it round in their 
minds, and give to us who will h'sten to them the advantage of 
their experience and opinions, I shall not regret having ventured 
to submit this evening the subject of Haidardbdd. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Jomr Shaw : As no one who has been called upon is indined 
to address the meeting, I may perhaps set the ball rolling by saying 
a few words, though I am sorry to say they are to express some- 
thing of a sense of disappointment in the lecture^ It will be 
understood, I have no doubt, that all I say is ''after compliments,'* 
for I have felt extremely interested in all that Colonel Malleson has 
told us, and only regret that he has not told us more. Perhaps, 
too, my hopes of what he was about to tell us were unduly raised 
by what he said almost at the commencement, of the remarkable 
coincidence between the rule in Egypt and in Haidardbad. It seems 
to me it is a subject that might have been carried much further. 
There exists there a foreign rule — that of the Mohammedans — over 
the population about which we* have not heard anything, and that 
is, I am afraid, much the position we are in in Egypt. 

Colonel Malleson : There is a population of 11,000,000. 

Mr. Shaw: A population of 11,000,000, whom we are told 
nothing about. The history of the people of whom I believe these 
11,000,000 consist, is one which, at all events, in Southern India— 
with which alone I profess to be at all familiar — ^is most interesting, 
and I think a most important study ; because they are the people 
whom we have to rule. The Mohammedans were a mere upper 
crust, even in Haidardbdd. I say nothing of their influence in 
Delhi, and so forth, and through perhaps Bengal, where it was 
much more firmly established; buVeven there they were outsiders 
as completely as the English are nowadays. In fact, they never 
were the great Power in India that the English are at this day. In 
the best days of the Mogul power we find that anywhere south of 
Haidardbdd they were absolutely nothing ; they were mere excnr- 
sionists over the country. The great kingdom of Tanjore was 
never touched by the Mohanmiedans— that is to say, they never 
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esiablished themselyes as rulers over it. There were exonrsions of 
MohammedanB down to Cape Comorin as long back as " He of 
Ohoznee " celebrated by Moore. But I do not mean to enlarge 
upon that : I will only say that the history of the Eajahs of 
Yizianagar, the Hoysala Belalas, the Ghola kings, and other great 
Hindoo rulers, is a subject with which I think the English of the 
present day are bound to make themselves acquainted much more 
fully than they are. As to the history of the Mohammedans, I 
think we know all we are ever likely to know : but there has been 
recently a flood of light thrown upon the history of the ancient 
Hindoo kingdoms by the researches of Dr. Burnell and others. 
Another thing I must touch upon with reference to the unim- 
portance of the Mohammedans in Southern India is, that it is too 
much forgotten that the Mohammedans are not older there than 
the British. Soon after the British settled in Madras they 
got frightened about the King of Golconda, who may be 
taken as the predecessor of the Nizam of Haidardbddy and 
Sunnuds were applied for and obtained from him. But the 
original grant was obtained from the Hindoo Bajah of Chan- 
dragiri, ancU the Ifortuguese were actually established on the 
Western coast of India. I do not know the dates exactly when 
they first established themselves at Mylapore (St. Thome), but 
certainly they were at Goa before the Mussulmans were established 
in Delhi. I have gone away somewhat from what I had desired to 
say, which was to express my regret that we were not told more of 
the Hindoos of Haidar^bdd, who correspond, as I apprehend, to the 
fellahs in Egypt. I am not well acquainted with Haidarabid'a 
history, but it seems to me that a very remarkable parallel might 
be made between the Arabs, who form an important part of its 
population, and the Mamelukes of Egypt. They seem to be very 
much in the same position. . 

Colonel Malleson: Perhaps with reference to what you have 
said I may mention that you have quite overlooked the fact that 
from the thirteenth century, Haidardbdd was governed by Moham- 
medans, not Bahmams, but there was a Bahmam dynasty, which 
began to reign there in the thirtecoith century. 

Mr. Shaw : The Bahmams being frequently defeated by the Bajahs 
of Vizianagar. 

Mr. Martin Wood : On first seeing this subject announced, it 
occurred to me to ask, What has the Boyal Colonial Institute to do 
with Haidarabdd ? Probably most here wiU think that Colonel 
Malleson has sufficiently, for present purposes, answered that ques- 
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tion ; but I would remark that one of the first special politicii 
troths ooxmected with Indian affairs to be understood is, that Indift 
is not a Colony, nor can it be regarded as such. But, as Colonel 
Mallescm has brought the subject within the scope of your policy, 
there is no more to be said on that point. And perhaps I may be 
permitted to congratulate the members of this Institute on havrng 
so peculiarly suitable a lecturer for this subject I do not refer to 
those earUer works of Colonel Malleson's that are well known— 
those describing the struggles between the French and English in 
India— so much as to those very valuable essays which many here 
may have read in the Army and Navy Magazine, in which the writer 
brings out under the title of '' The Decisive Battles of India *' many 
instances and essential circumstances hitherto overlooked in the 
modem history of India. And there is one remark I may make, 
apropos of this evening's address and Colonel Malleson's account of 
the position of Haidardbdd when the French came in contact with 
it^ and which carries the argument rather further. The other day 
I made a note on one of the essays referring to the engagements of 
'* Kondur and Machlipatanam " at pages 291 — 4 of the magazine, 
and then again at page 818. Colonel Malleson there brings out 
with more force than he has been able to do to-night the immense 
significance of the strong hold that the French, by virtue of their 
alliance with Haidar&bid, had over the peninsula, stretching right 
across from the southern Decoan to the northern part of the Bay 
of Bengal ; and he there shows how their power was then broken 
once and for alL It is better that I should leave your own members 
to refer more especially to the thesis which Colonel Malleson has 
proposed, based on a supposed analogy between Egypt and Haidar- 
ahid, but I may make two remarks about that in passing— one of 
dissent and the other, so far as it applies, of approval. I do not 
see that any real analogy can be sustained in the main respect 
Haidardbad is within the ring-fence of India. It is subject to 
Indian conditions, and depends on the special circumstances of its 
history, many of which have been explained to-night ; idiereas, 
anything done or said about Egypt must rest entirely on its own 
basis. With regard to the geiieral proposition which Colonel 
Malleson propounded as to the method in which Egypt has been 
managed by the British, French, and any foreign power, his 
remarks afford, I think, a vindication of that sagacity which most 
Indian political officers, such as he has been, generally manifest. 
He reminds us that Haidardbdd itself is managed almost wholly by 
native administrators, and he reminded us, perhaps more distinctly 
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than Bome would like, that the breakdown in Egypt was caused by 
following out the very opposite plan, that of thrusting costly alien 
administratorB on the country. It will not do for me to occupy 
the place of others better able to dwell on these matters, but I 
would briefly refer, as he has referred, perhaps too briefly, to the 
internal condition of Haidardb^ and the immense change for the 
better which has taken place there during the* last twenty or 
thirty years. I would say a word to deprecate the hasty, not to 
say the morbid, fashion of referring to every little tumult that 
anses in Haidardbdd, as if that State were a centre of political 
dynamite. There was a small disturbance the other day during 
some procession at Haidardbdd, and the Times correspondent tele- 
graphed it over as if it was something serious, whereas it was 
nothing more than a street row. It is a sort of anachronism to 
assume that disorder is prevalent there, for the condition of things 
at Haidar&b&d since that period, twenty-five years ago, has so 
altered that these habitual apprehensions need not be entertained, 
and it is absurd to apply them to the present time. Colonel 
Malleson has mentioned one general subject which might no doubt 
be very suitably brought before this Institute when it deals with 
India more fully — I mean the subject of the relations between the 
native States and the paramount Power. It strikes me, if one would 
point a moral to what he has said, and of which much more might 
be said in that direction, it might be found in a short passage which 
I took the other day from one of our best writers, on what is specially 
the political policy of India, and which runs thus: ''It is not 
because we have done so little, but because we have done so much, 
that I wish to see our work in India consolidated and naturaUsed. I 
can see no promise or hope of permanence anywhere but in the 
reformed Native State. That, and not the model Britdsh province, 
is the mature and wholesome fruit of Imperial cultivation.*''*' I do 
not know whether Colonel Malleson would go as far as that ; but 
to a large extent he acted in that spirit when he was entrusted 
with the administration of Mysore. 

. Mr. F. P. TiABH.T.TKRTi : Whilst the next speaker is preparing to 
rise, I would like to call the attention of the gentleman who has 
just sat down, who informed us he was a visitor, that this question 
is quite within the scope of the discussions of the Institute, as he 
will see if he refers to the very first page of our Rules. 
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Mr. MoBTON Obsbn : The last speaker observed that iBdiahad 
very little to do with our Colonies. Now, as a matter of £Etct, we 
have a great deal to do with India. I am speaking as a Natalian. 
We have a large intercourse with labour coming from Madras and 
Bombay, and we have a considerable trade with India in the 
matter of supplies for the coohes. In fact, there is a large com- 
merce, for a small place like Natal, with India. I think he will 
find other Colonies also have a great interest in India. 

The Hon. Edwabd Stanhope, M.P. : I should like to ei^ress the 
sense which I am sure I entertain in common with everyone 
present, of the value of the lecture just heard, which affords to my 
mind an additional proof, if needed, of the intimate acquaintance 
the lecturer has with all questions pertaining to India. But it was 
my desire to attend to-night to hear the remarks which Colonel 
Malleson might make about the district of Haidardbdd, because it 
is one of the most interesting in India. I do not know that any- 
one can look into the history of Haidardbdd without feeling that its 
associations of English rule, and the interesting character of the 
country itself, entitle it to our special study. More than that, it 
has always seemed to me that of all the wonderful things con- 
nected with our rule in India, perhaps one of the most wonderful 
has been the position which the English power has been able to 
hold in Haidardbad. I confess I should like to hilve heard a great 
deal more from the Colonel on the subject. I should like to have 
heard him investigate, as he could have done had he so chosen, the 
causes of the position which Englishmen have held in Haidardbad, 
because I am afraid that we must all of us who have looked into the 
history of our rule there, feel that there may be before us, and at 
no very distant date, most difficult problems connected with 
Haidardbdd itself. I was glad to hear from the last speaker but 
one so reassuring an account of the position of things at Haidar- 
dbdd. I can cordially hope that that view may be realised ; but, on 
the other hand, there are questions connected with our possessions 
there which fill me with some amount of anxiety, and which make 
me eager to see how the country will progress now that the ruler 
who recently governed it for such a considerable time has been 
removed by death. But Colonel Malleson has the special object of 
inviting the attention of this audience to his suggestion of there 
being a connection between Haidardbad and Egypt. I confess I 
share the opinion of the gentleman who spoke recently, who 
pointed out the difference, and said that Haidardbad lies within 
the ringed-fence of India, that it is consequently subject to the 
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inflaence of the English power and troops all round it, and that 
that must exercise a paramount influence upon what is going on in 
that country. But with regard to Egypt the case may he dififerent, 
and when our troops are withdrawn from that country Egypt must • 
be subjected to influences of a different character, and we shall not 
be able to prevent the intrusion of foreign jealousies and of foreign 
influence. At the same time, I think we may endeavour to draw 
some lessons from Haidardbdd. The lesson I am afraid that we 
may be inclined to draw is this, that we shall not be able to 
establish a suitable government in Egypt any more than we have 
been able to establish one in Haidardbdd, unless we can find strong 
and able rulers of that nation capable of taking the reins into 
their own hands. And if indeed it be that in Haiderdbdd itself 
it is not so very easy to find natives who have that force of 
character to enable them to govern that country in the same 
manner that it has been governed for a good many years by Sir 
Salar Jung, so I am afraid, if EngUsh troops are peremptorily 
withdrawn from Egypt, we shall find it difficult to discover a man 
in that country who is really qualified to govern it rightly and 
powerfully, and without the support* and assistance of English 
troops. 

Mr. Dennistoun Wood: I did not intend to have obtruded 
myself upon this meeting, for I had hoped it would have been 
addressed by many gentlemen conversant with the affairs of India,, 
and of Haidardbdd in particular. I cannot pretend to any par> 
ticular acquaintance with the affairs of India and Haidardbad, and 
my remarks, I am afraid (like many sermons), must wander some- 
what from the text. Still, my words will have some general 
bearing, at all events, upon the subject on which Colonel Malleson 
so ably addressed this meeting. One of the objects of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute is to weld together not only the United Kingdom 
with the Colonies, but also the United Kingdom with India ; and 
therefore any address or discussion which tends to unite more 
closely England and India, furthers the general objects of this 
Institute. And in furtherance of these general objects of the 
Institute, I may perhaps be permitted to make a few remarks upon 
an address which, although it was delivered before an academical 
body, was rather of a political than an academical nature. I 
refer to the speech which Mr. John Bright dehvered at Glasgow, 
in which he took the opportunity of falling foul of the British 
Empire in India. According to Mr. Bright, **woes innumer 
able '' have flowed from the possession of India by English- 

p 
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men. He traced war after war to that cause, and not merely 
wars in India itself, bnt wars in other portions of the world. 
He enamerated five or six wars in South Africa as due to it, the 
Kaffir War, the Zulu war, and the wars in the Transvaal: All of 
these wars, according to Mr. John Bright, are owing to the &ct 
that England possesses India ; and he proved it in this way : He 
said if it had not been for India we should never have thought of 
taking the Gape of Good Hope, which we seized as a stepping- 
stone on our way to India. Now, I imagine that when England 
has been engaged in a war with a Continental Power, if she has 
been successful — ^which I am glad to say she generally has been — 
she has made the conquered Power pay the penalty in the shape of 
a cession of territory. We have thus taken possession of island 
after island in the West Indies. We took Canada from the 
French ; we made them, as the penalty for waging war against us, 
give up that territory to us. And in the same way, after having 
been engaged in a great European war, we made the Dutch give 
up the Cape of Good Hope, and I believe we should have done so 
even if we had not been the rulers of India. But what have his 
remarks as to the wars in South Africa, after all, to do with the 
question of giving up possession of India ? Supposing we did give 
up possession of India, are we also to give up the Cape Colony? • 
And* if we are not to give up that Colony, what useful object is 
gained by raising the question whether we should have taken 
possession of the Cape if we had not previously taken possessicm of 
India ? But not only have the wars in South Africa been caused 
by our taking possession of India, but also wars in China, because 
we made war upon the Chinese owing to the fact of our being 
largely interested in the opium trade ; and our interest in the 
opium trade is owing to the fact that a large portion of the 
revenue of our Indian Empire depends upon the production of 
opium. Bot the French also waged war against China. French 
troops joined with British troops in the capture of Pekin. And 
what had the French to do with India, or the revenue raised from 
opium ? Again, we are told by Mr. Bright that the war in the 
Crimea Was all owing to the fact that England possessed India ; but 
the French took part in the war, and had a larger army in the field 
than we had. What had they to do with India ? I think if we look 
the facts in the face we shall fijid the evib which Mr. Bright supposes 
to have happened to England from the conquest of India exist only in 
his own imagination. Mr. Bright quotes, apparently with approval, 
the saying of some gentleman who told him that England had won 
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India by fareaking all the Ten Commandments, and was not going to 
retain it by eompl3ring with the dictates of the Sermon on the Mount. 
I suppose the part of the Sermon on the Mount to which Mr. Bright 
referred was that which says that, when smitten on the one cheek, you 
should turn the other. I do not believe England would act upon 
that maxim in India or elsewhere. I do not know of any nation 
which does. But as to saying that England won India by breaking 
all the Commandments of the Decalogue, I am at a loss to see 
how 

Mr. Frederick Toung : I am sorry to rise to a point of order. 
I am afraid my friend's speech is trespassing upon the rule which 
we have here of not saying anytMng which touches upon party 
politics at our meetings. 

Mr. Dbnnistoun Wood : I am simply answering an academical 
discourse. Mr. Bright was not called to order for entering upon 
politics in his speech, why should I be ? I am speaking now with 
tiie object of showing that the connection between England and 
the Colonies ought to be maintained, and not with reference to 
party politics. I was about to say that, at all eventa^ if in con- 
quering India we broke some of the Commandments in the deca- 
logue, I do not think we broke either the first or the second, as we 
are certainly not responsible for the introduction of polytheism and 
the worship of images into India. If there are some things in the 
conquest of India on which we cannot look back without regret, I, 
for (me, taking its history as a whole, and making those allowances 
which we must make in forming an estimate of the lives of the 
best men amongst us— I am proud rather than ashamed of the 
incidents connected with the British dominion in India. I say 
that if sometimes wrong has been done, on the other hand the good 
we have done to the native population iaj: outweighs in the scale 
any evil which we may have committed. We have put down 
robberies and thuggism and the burning of widows, and suppressed 
every kind of abomination in India, and I say we rule the country 
by a government which has for its object solely the welfare of the 
people of that vast dependency. Look at the material benefits 
which we have conferred in India. Look at that map, and see- the 
railvrays running over it from one end to the other. How many 
miUions of capital do these railways represent ? What benefit 
have all these great works conferred upon India ? I believe that 
the members of both services in India — the civil and military— do 
strive conscientiously to do, and have succeeded in doing, their duty 
to the people of that country. On the tomb of one of the most 
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eminent of our pnblio men in India are inscribed these simple and 
touching words : — 

** Here lies Heniy Lawrence, who tried to do his duty." 
I believe similar words might be inscribed upon the tombs of rnanj 
men who have gone out to India, who have exiled themselves from 
their ooiCntry, and who have devoted their time and talents for the 
benefit of India. 

The Chaibhan : As no other gentleman seems disposed to cany 
on the discussion, I must now call upon you for a cordial vote of 
thanks to Colonel Malleson for his interesting lecture this evening. 
One gentleman remarked that the subject appeared an inappro- 
priate one to discuss before the Boyal Colonial Institute. I desire 
to differ from him. We have in our Institute many Indians, who 
all class themselves with our great Cobnial Empire. Possibly yoa 
may not call India a Colony ; but it is so intimately connected 
with our Colonial interests that the Institute is only too happy to 
afford its members an interesting discussion, such as we have had 
this evening. I hope, therefore, you will all join me in express- 
ing our thanks to Colonel Malleson for his interesting address. 
The vote was carried with acclamation. 

Colonel G. B. Malleson : I feel grateful to you for the manner 
in which you have received the few words which I did myself the 
honour to speak to you on the subject of Haidar^b^. I regret 
very much that I could not have so treated the subject, which is a 
wide one, as to have conciliated the suffirages of everyone present ; 
but with respect to that part of it mentioned by the fitst speaker, 
and afterwards by Mr. Stanhope, while I admit that it would have 
formed an extremely interesting discussion, and one that will, I 
hope, be taken up some day, I am confident that it would have 
absorbed the whole time devoted to the delivery of the lecture. I 
chose the subject of Haidardbid for a special purpose, and, that 
being large enough in itself, I found myself precluded from enter- 
ing into the subject of the native population of that importaot 
province. But I may say with reference to the remarks of the first 
speaker, that, considering that Haidardb^ was ruled long before 
the English ever thought of India by a Mohammedan dynasty, and 
that that dynasty ruled over it from the thirteenth century onwards, 
and that it was only on the extinction of other Mohammedan 
dynasties at the end of the eighteenth century that the Moguls 
took it, and that a period of five centuries of Mohammedan occapa- 
tion has been accomplished, it would be strange if there were not 
a larger sprinkling of the Mohammedan, population in that province 
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than in any other part of India. I was sorry that some other, 
gentlemen better acquainted with the province personally, from 
their having lived there longer than I have, did not rise to state 
whether in their opinion that was the f&ct or not. I think myself 
that it follows naturally from the circumstances I have stated. I 
should like to say a word with respect to the remarks of Mr. 
Martin Wood regarding the ring-fence of India. It is perfectly 
true that Haidardbdd is in the ring-fence of India, subject to the 
enormous influence which the British Power exercises all around 
it, and that Eg3rpt is not in this position with respect to England. 
But I think we have guarantees of another sort for defending 
Egypt It has not, I think, been taken sufficiently into considera- 
tion that we possess the other side of Egypt, the side beyond 
Egypt — I allude to the sea between Aden and Suez. That sea is 
absolutely English, and no ship could enter without our will, and 
certainly could not leave it. We possess, therefore, the gateway 
.on that side ; and if we had the foresight and pluck to place a corps' 
darmee at Cyprus, we should command the other side. Although 
we might not have Egypt perhaps in the ring-fence, yet we should 
command in that way the entrance and the exit ; and that is no small 
consideration towards maintaining British influence in that country. 
There are, we all know, if our Government had the boldness to 
adopt them, other means which we could pursue ; but what I wish 
especially to point out is that, considering we have to deal with a 
timid Government, the end we all wish to secure can easily be 
obtained. That was the reason I chose the subject of Haidardbdd, 
and I am glad indeed that it has elicited so many encouraging 
remarks from such able speakers. 

Mr. Fbedebick Young proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Sir 
Charles Stirling for presiding, which having been duly honoured, 
the proceedings closed. 
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SEVENTH ORDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting was held at the Orosvenor 
Gallery on Tuesday, the 8th of May, 1888; Sir Eobebt R. Torrens, 
E.C.M.G., in the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting,which were confirmed, and announced that thirty- 
two Fellows had been elected, viz., two resident and thirty non- 
resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Hugh 8. VaterUine, Esq., F. H. Wilson, Esq. 

.Non-Resident Fellows : — 

F. J. Broderick, Esq. (Kimberley), O. A. BrodericTc, Esq. (Kimberle^)^ 
F. B. Chatterjea, Esq. (Calcutta), John Cooper, Esq. (Jamaica), Bev. 
. W. H. Cooper (Winnipeg, Canada), Hon. John Colton, M.P. (South 
Australia), Hon. Thomas Dick, M.H.R. (New Zeala/nd), G. C. Dreyer, 
Esq. (Dutoitspa/n), J. J. FeUowes, Esq. (New Brunswick), R. M. HamiJlr 
ton, Esq. (New Zealand), Alexander Hunter, Esq. (British Hondmras), 
C. T. Hunter, Esq. (British Honduras), Murray J. Jones, Esq. (MeU 
bourne), Lieu^.- Colonel J. C. Lovely (South Australia), C. A. Pritchard, 
Esq. (New Zealand), James Robertson, Esq. (Cape Colony), Rev. W. E. 
Robins (South Africa), T. L, Roxburgh, Esq. (Jamadca), Thomas Shaw, 
Esq, (Victoria), Hon. Ambrose Shea, M.L.A. (Newfoundland), G, T. 
SomerviUe, Esq. (New' South Wales), John Stevenson, Esq., MJjA, 
(Queensland), John Studholme, jun., Esq. (New Zealand), W. P. Stud- 
holme, Esq. (New Zealand), Hon. P. G. Tessier, M.L.C. (New- 
fowndland), C. W. Treleaven, Esq. (Jamaica), L. 0. H. Tripp, Esq. 
(New Zealand), J. C. Wilson, Esq. (New Zealand), Rev. W. Wright 
(Mau^ius), Alexander WyUe, Esq. (Antigua, West Indies). 

Donations to the Library, of books, pamphlets, maps, &c., made 
to the Listitute since' the last Meeting, were announced. 

Mr. Frederick Young: I am sorry to say I have ib express 
regret to-night for two unlooked-for disappointments. First, I 
have received a telegram since I have been here from his Grace 
the Duke of Manchester, in which he says, *' Greatly regret I 
must again disappoint you. Important bpsiness detains me.** 
Sir Robert Torrens has kindly, however, consented to take the 
chair. I said just now that I had more than one regretful 
announcement to make to you, and I confess I meet you with 
connderable embarrassment this evening, because' I do so under 
feelings of very deep personal disappointment. I have been in com- 
munication for some months past with a gentleman of eminence in 
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Ceylon, Mr. Ferguson, who undertook to write a paper on that 
most interesting, beautiful, and important island. He promised 
me to have his paper here quite in time for the meeting this 
evening, and, as long ago as the 18th or 19th of March, after 
haying had communication with him by letter, I telegraphed to him 
for the purpose of making sure of his paper arriving here in time. 
I hold in my hand a note written in reply on March 20, and 
addressed to myself, which I will read : — 

" Colombo. 

" Dbab Sib, — Beceived your telegram yesterday, and you shall 
have the paper on Ceylon by date you specify. May 8, without fail. — 
FaithfnUy yours, John Fbbouson." 

Of course, pursuing the usual routine with respect to our meet- 
ings, and acting on the faith of that letter, I announced the meeting 
to be held here to-night, and the title of the paper to be read by 
myself for Mr. Ferguson. I was greatly in hopes that the mail of 
May 1 would have brought the paper; and I felt exceedingly dis- 
appointed when I found that the mail arrived without it. I trusted, 
however, to receive it by the mail to-day, but upon inquiry I found 
the paper had not arrived. It was impossible to postpone the 
meeting, because it h'&d been widely announced^ both publicly and 
privately, and I am here to make a sincere apology and to express 
regret at this unlucky contretemps, with which, however, I have had 
nothing to do myself. Th^ paper unfortunately is not in my hands 
to read. . In this emergency, I at once communicated with a well- 
known member of our Institute, Mr. William Campbell, asking him 
to allow me to read a paper which he had prepared for the Institute 
a few weeks ago, but which, in consequence of my other then 
arrangements, I was obliged at the moment to decline for want of a 
vacant evening, and he has this afternoon very kindly informed 
me he should be glad indeed that it should be read. I hope the 
oircmnstance of a very interesting subject being thus brought before 
you will induce many gentlemen I see around me to take part in 
the discussion which I trust it will elicit, after I have had the 
pleasure of reading the paper to you. 

Without further preface, I will now proceed to read it. It is 
entitled : — 

POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH THE EAST; INDIA. IN 

SIX AND AUSTRALIA IN SIXTEEN DAYS. 
' The importance of expediting our communications with India 
through the Euphrates Valley by railway has been often brought 
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before the public in very able writings by Sir William Andrew. As 
our Colonies in Austria, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, 
and China would participate in the benefits of more accelerated 
communications with the Mother Country, additional arguments in 
favour of a more extended line may help to draw greater attention 
to the subject. 

A railway with a few ferries could be made to bring London 
within ten days of Singapore, and our friendly relations with 
Turkey and Persia ought to procure adequate concessions ; indeed, 
these States would benefit so much from a railway that they would 
probably give substantial subsidies in land, &c. 

Various routes are more or less practicable. The first and most 
expeditious would be by railway and ferry via Constantinople, Asia 
Minor, Persia, India, Burmah, the Straits Settlements to Singapore, 
and thence by steamer to Port Darwin in Australia, which ought to 
be reached from London in sixteen days. A second route by rail- 
way to Brindisi, thence steamer to Alexandretta, then railway to 
Orane on the Persian Gulf, and thence by steamer to Eurradiee, 
from which point the line would be as by first route. This "second" 
route as far as Eurracheehas been strongly advocated by Sir William 
Andrew for the last twenty- six years, and he has also advocated a 
through line to Lidia via Constantinople. General Chesney and Sir 
John Macneil estimated that the most difiBcult portion of a railway 
between Alexandretta and Grain would cost £7,500 a mile ; there- 
fore, if the most difficult portion, the section that lies between 
Alexandretta and Aleppo, about eighty miles in length, can be con- 
structed for £7,500 a mile, the whole line ou^ht to be constrncted 
for a much smaller sum per mile, as the greater part of the line is 
particularly easy of construction.* 

Captain Felix Jones, F.R.G.S., who surveyed the line, writes: 
** Here a railway continued on firom Aleppo to the port of Kuweyt 
(Grain), by the west boundary of the river, would be safe irom 
marsh and flood. So obvious, indeed, are these advantages, that 
little explanation is needed, and there are others equally telling 
which would recommend this line as the first for adoption. It is 
the least hilly and the most direct by far of all the pi*oposed rontes, 
therefore the most economical.'* 

Lron and steel are much cheaper than when General Chesney and 

• A third route, vid the ftrst route as far as the Persian Gulf, thenoe on to 
Muscat bj railway, and thence bj steamer to Eurrachee, would be much less 
costly than the first route, and would only be about a day longer. A fcmrth 
route, viu the second route to Orane, and thence vid the third route, would be 
more costly, but more expeditious, than the second route to Kurrachee. 
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Sir John Macneil made their estimate ; chairs are now generally 
dispensed with ; the Bogie principle admits of sharper cnrves ; and 
with carriages constructed as thej are in America, platforms are 
nnnecessary, and in unoccupied country the lines are not fenced. 
These economics may startle some professional engineers of " fifty 
years' experience," yet they have long since been adopted by pro- 
gressive America, where 23,000 miles of railway haye been con- 
structed within the last two years, whicb is more than the whole of 
Europe has constructed in tbat time. In Austraha, where railways 
with double lines, mountains of ballast, and palatial buildings, cost 
on an average £80,000 per mile thirty years ago, they are now being 
constructed for £8,000 to £5,000 per mile. The ** Lake Valley of 
Switzerland *' line has been recently contracted for, ** with steel 
rails and fully equipped with buildings, &c., for £4,800 per mile.*' 
The Moama and Denihquin railway, in New South Wales, was 
constructed for less than £8,000 a mile, exclusive of rolling stock. 
The Eaglehawk and Kerang line, in Victoria, is being constructed 
for less than £8,000 a mUe, exclusive of equipments. These facts 
are stated to show that railways are now cheaply made. These 
cheaper lines referred to are only single lines over easy country. 
The Euphrates Valley line and its extensions would probably at 
first be suited with a single line, which could be doubled when the 
traffic required it. Engineers who estimated a single line from 
Alexandretta to the Persian Gulf at £10,000 a mile are probably 
thirty-five per cent, too high in their estimates ; the worst of it is, 
that such high estimates deter useful works from being undertaken. 

At the Royal Geographical Society, General Sir Frederick Gold- 
smid expressed himself in favour of a through railway route to 
India via Persia, &c., and his well-known ability and local know- 
ledge gives his opinion the greatest weight. Mr. Stack, in his 
work on Persia, stated that, between the hills and the sea, there 
was a level belt along the shore ; and in Keane's " Compendium of 
Geography of Asia,'* edited by Sir Richard Temple, it is stated 
that the hills run east and west, parallel with the coast ; and that 
there are valleys stretching for 250 miles, through which "no 
difficulty exists for wheeled traffic from one end to the other.*' 
The common idea that these hills are precipitous arises probably 
from their having been seen from a distance, under the deceptive 
influence of refraction, when in hot countries low blunt hills are 
often magnified into high perpendicular mountains. 

In 1858, Field- Marshal Baron Euhn von Kuhnenfeld expressed 
the opinion that, " whatever the commercial value of the Suez 
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Canal to Central Europe, there is no doubt it is secondary in 
importance to the Euphrates railway, which affords the only means 
of stemming Eussian advances on Central Asia, and which directly 
covers the Suez Canal." 

In June last, at the National Club, Sir Bartle Frere, in intro- 
ducing Sir William Andrew, said : *' Any day might bring news of 
the stoppage of the Suez Canal route, and the English oommerdal 
world would then be rudely awakened to the value of an alternative 
route of communication with India." Ai^d Sir. William Andrew in 
his lecture stated that an enemy <<has but to sink a vessel to 
obstruct the navigation of the Canal." 

Sir Qarnet Wolseley, at the Boyal United Service Institution in 
1878, stated that the destruction of the Canal '* could be efteoted 
by means of a few old canal boats laden with stones ; or one good 
large torpedo, exploded in a certain position, would completely 
destroy it for months, and perhaps for a year." 

These opinions show the absolute necessity of alteroatire 
routes. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, which took 
evidence, reported : *' Speaking generally, your Committee are of 
opinion that the two routes by the Bed Sea and by the Persian 
Quif might be maintained and used simultaneously ; that at certain 
seasons and for certain purposes the advantage would lie with the 
one, and at other seasons and for other purposes it would lie with 
the other ; and that the political and commercial advantages of 
establishing a second route would at any time be considerable, and 
might imder possible circumstances be exceedingly great ; and that 
it would be worth the while of the English Government to make 
an effort to secure them, considering the moderate pecimiary risk 
they would incur.*' As it is generally considered that the 
Euphrates Valley railway would be a good commercial investment, 
provided proper concessions were obtained, the 'frisk" of a 
guarantee by the Government would therefore be extremely 
'* moderate," and, as the British Government can best obtain the 
necessary concessions, it becomes their bounden duty to use all 
their influence to obtain them. 

No doubt the policy and practice of every administration, be tiiey 
Conservative or be they Liberal — ^however progressive in their pro- 
fessions—has been to avoid responsibility ; probably because if 
they do nothing they cannot be blamed for doing anything wrong. 
This characteristic of British statesmen is, at least, somewhat 
discreditable ^to our nationality. It is even worbe : for a eome 
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of omission of a saored duty is often as bad as a crime of 
commission. 

Our statesmen discouraged ^the Suez Canal project, which has 
been a blessing to the world at large, and it appears that their 
saccessors inherit their over-cautious stolid activity, so inimical to 
the [interests of the great empire entrusted to their careless care. 
What woi^d loyal hearts at home, in India, and in the Colonies not 
have given for earlier succour at the time of the great Mutiny, when 
our people were struggling for life in Lucknow afber the fiendish 
massacre of our helpless women and children at Cawnpore, when 
even our position in India was trembling in the balance ? The 
matter of incurring " moderate pecuniary risk '' would not then 
have been questioned. Fortunately, peace prevails now in India ; 
but we have no guarantee of its continuance amongst the 250 
millions of people, most of whom are aliens to us in faith, in race, 
and in nationality. 

It is undoubtedly the imperative duty of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to strengthen and to cultivate closer bonds of union between 
the Mother Country and her distant dependencies, which can b^ 
be done by drawing them nearer to each other by the power of 
steam on land and water, as submitted in this paper. If our 
statesmen continue much longer their blind indifference to the 
great value of our possessions in the East, it may soon become a 
question whether through negligence the right to govern is not 
justly impaired. What position would Great Britian hold amongst 
the nations without India and the Colonies ? 

The cost of constructing a great international railway as hereby 
projected would certainly be large, but the advantages would vastly 
counterbalance the outlay. There are the nations of Europe, and 
America, and Canada, at the one end of the lines, and India, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, and the French and Dutch Colonies 
at the other ; thus, with hundreds of millions at both ends, the 
traffic must develop into something so immense that, from a 
commercial point of view, it would most probably be a great 
success ; but were it otherwise, the political requirements impose 
obligations upon the British Government which they should no 
longer delay in fulfilling. 

Sir Willkun Andrew, who is certaiiUy our greatest authority on 
our communications with India, stated in a paper read before the 
National Olub: ''I believe that the establishment of the 
Euphrates route would add incalculably to our prestige throughout 
Europe and the East, and would do more to strengthen our hold 
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on India than any other means that conld be devised.'* He also 
stated '* that if we continue to neglect securing the estabUshment 
of the Euphrates route under the auspices of Great Britain, we 
shall speedily find that the shortest and safest route to our Eastern 
possessions has fallen into the hands of our most powerful rival for 
commercial and poHtical ascendency in the East." 

There are several long links in the proposed chain already con- 
structed, and some are being constructed, in Europe, in India, and 
in Burmah. As reported in one of our leading newspapers : ** It 
was expected that before a long period shall have elapsed, Calcutta 
will be closely connected by railway with Akyab,** which latter 
place is only about a hundred miles from Prome. 

There would remain the sections yet unmade ; but as the whole 
of these sections aro> close to water-carriage, the works could be 
proceeded with from many points simultaneously, and could be 
completed in a moderate time. 

The following distances by several routes can be considered as 
only approximately correct. The speed is estimated at thirty-five 
miles an hour by railway, and fifteen by ste&mboat : — 

KouTB No. 1. _ 

London to Constantinople 1,800 

Constantinople to Knrraohee 2,700 

Kurraohee to Dazjeeling Bailway crossing the Ganges 1,600 

GhiBges to Bang^n . . . . SOO 

Bangoon to Singapore 1,200 

Singfapore to Port Darwin, Australia 2,100 

Total : London to Australia . . . . 10,200 

HOUR?. 

Railway, London to Kurraohee 129 

Stoppages at ferries 9 

London to Kurraohee 138=5 dajs 18 honn. 

HOUBS. 

Railway from London to Singapore 232 

Steam from Sing^apore to Australia 140 

Stoppages at ferries 12 

384 = 16dayf. 
Route No. 2. 

XXLBS. 

London to Briudisi, copied from Sir Wm. Andrew's work . . . . 1,*^ 

Brindisi to Alexandretta b^ sea It^^^ 

Alexandretta to Grain (Kowait) ^^ 

Grain to Kurraohee by sea . . '|249 



r 
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HOUBS. 

Time hj railway, 2,385 miles 63 

„ sea 2,438 „ 162 

Stoppages at ferries . ; 20 

London to Korrabhee 250= 10 days 10 hour'. 

(Being 4 days and 16 houiB longer than by Boate No. 1.) 

BoUTB No. 8. 

To follow Boute No. 1 to the head of the Persian Golf, and 
thence to Muscat, which is about 450 miles from Eurrachee across 
the Gulf of Oman. 

This route would be nearly a day longer than by Boute No. 1 to 
Kurrachee ; but as it will cost very much less, it may be thought 
the most practicable in a pecuniary point of view. 

Probably there is no other line of equal length, in any part of 
the world, as easy to construct. By following the right bank of 
the Euphrates no bridges or tunnels are required; it seems that 
Nature has prepared a line almost ready made for the permanent 
way, and the navigable waters of the Euphrates, Mediterranean, 
and Persian Gulf afford the greatest facilities for the carriage of the 
materials to the line. 

Boute No. 4. 

To follow Boute No. 2 to Grain, and thence by Boute No. 8 to 
Eurrachee. This would be about two days shorter than by Boute 
No. 2, and would cost less than Route No. 8. 

Port Darwin has every prospect of becoming the central point 
where the Australian railway systems will converge. Melboiurne 
and Sydney are already brought within less than twenty-four hours 
of each other, and arrangements have been made to connect Mel- 
bourne with Adelaide and Sydney with Brisbane by a continuous 
line of about 1,800 miles in length. Adelaide has constructed a 
line in the direction of Port Darwin. About one-fourth of the dis- 
tance is already open for traffic, and as it has crossed the most arid 
portion of the line, it may be said to have bridged the desert ; and 
after about another hundred miles, the remainder will pass through 
a better watered and richer country. The Queensland Government 
have entered into an agreiement with an English syndicate for a 
railway to the Gulf of Carpentaria, which will, no doubt, be 
ultimately extended to Port Darwin. If the influence of England, 
India, and the Straits Settlements provided a line to Singapore, 
Australia would so6n meet them at Port Darwin. 

The following extract from a letter from the Government Besi- 
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dent of the Northern Territory to the Minister of Education, dated 
August, 1880, is muoh to the point : — 

'* It is simply impossible, in these days of rapid travelling, that 
the advantages of Port Darwin can be overlooked. A saving of 
seven or eight days* sea voyage, and that of the roughest part, is 
no slight advantage ; and in spite of any vested interest, it is only 
a matter of a few years until the whole of the mails and most of 
the passengers will arrive at and leave Australia from some port on 
the north coast ; and there is no port equal to Port Darwin, a safe 
and extensive harbour, large enough to hold hundreds of vessels, 
where in a gale of wind a dingy could safely pass between the ship 
and the shore — a town not, Uke many tropical places, built on a 
swamp, but on a high cHff where there is every advantage for 
building wharves and jetties. In fact, at a glance, one feels 
bound to exclaim, ' Nature has intended Port Darwin to be a great 
place.'" 

It may be added that the voyage between Singapore and Port 
Darwin would be made in smooUi water to the leeward of Java and 
other islands, and the voyage in the Persian Gulf would be eqnallj 
smooth. 

If any difficulty arose in obtaining necessary concessions from 
Persia, the railway might be continued from Qrain to Muscat, on 
the Qulf of Oman, which is only about 450 miles from Eurrachee. 
This would shorten the "second" route by about two days, and 
occupy only a day longer than Route No. 1. The rate of travelling 
is estimated at a moderate speed — ^thirty-five miles an hour by 
railway, and fifteen by steamboat. 

In England and in America fifty miles an hour is frequently done 
by railway ; and even on the Continent, where the speed is gm^ 
rally slow, thirty-six miles an hour is done on the long line (586 
miles) between Paris and Marseilles, including stoppages of seventy- 
six minutes. From London to Edinburgh (400 miles) is done regu- 
larly in nine hours, including stoppages, being at the rate of nearly 
forty-four miles and a half per hour ; and from New York to Bafiialo, 
in America, 440 miles in eleven hours, including stoppages, being 
forty miles an hour. Shorter lines are done at the rate of more 
than fifty miles. 

The rate by steamer of fifteen miles an hour is also moderate, 
considering that first-class steamers are now built to go at a much 
higher speed — and we. are in a progressive age. 

The consummation of such a great international railway under- 
taking would be of incalculable benefit to the Mother Country, to 
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India, and to the Colonies, and also to the French and Dutch 
Colonies. The traffic between the hundreds of millions in the West 
and in the East would be immense. Passengers would generally 
prefer the short, safe, and pleasant journey by land to a long passage 
by stormy seas, with the attendant horrors of sea-sickness. 

The mails would, of course, be sent by rail ; so would bullion, 
silk, spices, tea, and other portable things ; and a large traffic in 
carrying goods and passengers between intermediate stations 
would be developed ; and vast numbers of Indian Mohammedans 
would use the railway in their pilgrimages to their holy shrines in 
Arabia. 

If a company were formed to provide sufficient capital, and Turkey 
were to make subsidies and concessions of land, and England to 
guarantee a fair percentage for a long term, there would be no 
difficulty in carrying out the project. The profits over, say, 4 per 
cent, could be divided, half between England and the other half 
to the Company, and Turkey to have mails, &c., carried free. The 
management to be under joint control, which would enlist Turkey 
in the undertaking. Arrangements could probably easily be made 
with Persia, who, with Turkey, would benefit largely from having 
SQch a railway. 

It would be presumptuous for anyone who has not seen the lay 
of the country through which the line would pass, to give an esti- 
mate of its cost, but as it is known that a great portion of the line 
is very easy, it would therefore be moderate. But the matter of 
cost should not be an insuperable obstacle, because the vital import- 
ance of this strengthening and consolidating the British Empire is of 
far greater value than any commercial interest involved. But should 
the British Parliament continue its apathetic inaction, it will show 
itself to be unworthy of the sacred trust of possessing, of guiding, 
and of governing the destinies of the greatest empire that, perhaps, 
ever existed in any age. 

I am neither a professional engineer, nor a contractor, but one of 
the largest shareholders and a director of the only private railway 
in Victoria ; aU the other railways belong to the State, but they 
also came under my notice on Select Committees in Parliament, of 
which I was a member from 1851 till I left the Colony in 1888, 
excepting a few years I was in England. As a loyal retired Colonist, 
I desire only to bring the Mother Country and the Colonies and India 
near to eadi other. I have travelled by steamer through the Bed 
Sea, ^nd also across America by railway, as well as in Europe ; 
and from the interest I ha^e long taken in shortening communicc- 
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tion with the East, I presume to be able to form a practical opinion 
on that very important subject. These remarks are made to correct 
an impression in some quarters that I am an engineer or contractor 
with ulterior expectations. As to the cost of construction, the fol- 
lowing extract from the Observer of the 8th of last month shows 
that railways are now cheaply constructed in America on a similar 
scale, on a somewhat similar formation of country : '' The Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Eailway, Mr. George Stephen, has 
to-day issued a circular addressed to Uie proprietors of the Grand- 
Trunk Railway of Canada, in reply to statements made at the recent 
meeting of that Company. With reference to the financial position 
of the imdertaking, Mr. Stephen says : ' In conclusion, let me say, 
that the Canadian Pacific Company is ofiScially conmiitted to the 
statement that the whole of the main line, from Montreal to the 
Pacific Ocean, 2,904 miles, plus some 450 miles of branches— com- 
plete and fully equipped — with the addition of about 17,000,000 
acres of, perhaps, the finest wheat lands on the Continent, will be 
represented by ^90,000,000 of share capital, without preferences of 
any kind. The proprietors of this share capital will own the whole 
of this property, free from all encuml»:ances, except about ;^5.500,000 
of mortgage bonds previously charged on the purchased lines. In 
other words, taking the $90,000,000 of share capital at the issae 
price of 60, the actual cash cost of the d;854 miles of railway, 
and some 17,000,000 acres of land, will be j$[54,000,000^say, 
;^16,800, or £8,260 per mile of railway, with the valuable laifd 
asset in addition.' " It may be argued that England has no right 
to incur obligations in making railways in foreign countries ; bat 
other nations do so — for example, Germany and Italy made a rail- 
way through Switzerland via the St. Gothard at an expense of over 
nine millions — about double what it would cost to make a line from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gul£ From our long friendly 
alh'ance with Turkey we should have no difficulty in getting conces- 
sions to make the line to the Persian Gulf, either from Constanti- 
nople or Alexandretta, which would be the most important section 
of the through line, and which would cost very little, and would 
most probably be a profitable undertaking. 

Discussion. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, I have no doubt you all 
feel grateful, as I do, to Mr. Young for the exertions he has made to 
meet the necessity of making other arrangements instead of those 
already announced for this evening. Mr. Campbell's paper is on a 
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most interesting subject, and I trust we shall hear from the gentle- 
men present some discussion and statements explanatory of the 
details of the lecture. It is highly probable that many present are 
particularly interested in this matter ; and I will, therefore, call 
upon my friend, Mr. Westgarth, as a man of wide experience^ 
and who has devoted himself to the interest of the coloDy of Vic- 
toria in such a manner as to entitle him to our warm respect, and 
induce him to make some remarks upon the paper that has been 
read. 

Mr. W. Westoabth : As you call upon me, it is of course impos- 
sible to refuse to say a few words, but there are many here — a good 
many I think — ^who are more qualified to speak than I am^No)— 
as it is upwards of a quarter of a century since I left that busy field 
about which my friend Mr. Campbell speaks. I have great pleasure 
in hearing anything from that gentleman. He and I sat together 
in the first Legislature of Victoria, and I heard from himself that 
he has sat in that Legislature almost continuously since that day 
until this, — an interval of no less than thirty-two years, — and I 
think he is deserving of great credit as a gentleman of independent 
means who has given his time and attention to these public 
questions. I with many others look with the greatest interest, and 
enthusiasm, in fact, upon this grand scheme of railways through 
Australia. We are indebted, I think, particularly to the Colony of 
South Australia for going ahead of time and the circumstances of 
the moment in making the telegraph. And now that enterprising 
Colony with which you, Mr. Chairman, are so particularly con- 
nected, has given a further example of her enterprise in making 
this trans-continental railway. I observe from what Mr. Campbell 
says that already one-fourth of that railway has been constructed 
and is in operation. I think about one-fourth has been at least 
snrveyed or is about to be made. But no doubt, with the enter- 
prise of that Colony, the railway will continue to be made, and be 
in a few years completed ; and then I think we shall be in the way 
of seeing that grand scheme which Mr. Campbell has chalked out 
— ^viz., the taking and conveying us to Australia in sixteen days— on 
a fair road to being accomplished. It would have seemed to us not 
long ago a thing utterly incredible that even at any time of the 
future we should be conveyed to Australia in sixteen days. Yet 
when we see what has been done already, even within my recollec- 
tion, in reducing the time of the voyage — which when I first went 
to Australia was from four to six months— to very Httle more now 
than one month, why, it seems a relatively smaller step ahead that 

Q 
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we should be able to go in half a month. I cannot say that I came 
here prepared to offer any remarks. I will repeat what I said, that 
it is upwards of a quarter of a century since I left the polony, and 
that I see around me gentlemen who are much more recently from 
AustraUa. I see my old friend Mr. Busden ; and if I look around 
I should see, perhaps, many more. I thank you for your attention 
to the few remarks I have made, and I shall not longer occupy 
your time. 

Mr. C. A. Lawson : Mr. Westgarth says it is a quarter of a centnry 
since he left Australia. I may remark that it is a quarter of a 
century since I went out to India, and that I have been there the 
greater part of that time. I have made ten voyages to and fro, so 
I may claim to know something about the Overland route. I have 
listened with much interest to the paper that has been read, for any 
one acquainted with the inconveniences incidental to the present 
route must heartily welcome any feasible proposition for diminish- 
ing the length and fatigue of the journey. Probably there are some 
engineers present who will offer an opinion upon the engineering 
features of the scheme. The paper is chiefly intended to show how 
greatly the length of the voyage to both India and Australia can 
be curtailed. But it is, I think, based upon some serious fallacies. 
Mr. Campbell says he estimates the rate of travelling at a moderate 
speed — namely, 85 miles an hour by railway, and 15 by steam- 
boat. As to the railway speed, he says: **In England and in 
America 50 miles an hour is frequently done bv railway ; and even 
on the Continent, where the speed is generally slow, 86 miles an hour 
is done on the long line (586 miles) between Paris and Marseilles, 
including stoppages of 76 minutes. From London to Edinbnrgh 
(400 miles) is done regularly in nine hours, including stoppages, 
being at the rate of nearly 44i miles per hour ; and from New 
York to Buffalo, in America, 440 miles in 11 hours, including stop- 
pages, being 40 miles an hour. Shorter lines are done at the rate of 
more than 50 miles.*' But all this refers to railways in highly civilised, 
highly prosperous, and very busy countries. The proposed railway 
through Asia Minor, on the other hand, would traverse a more or less 
barven, barbarous, unpopulated, decayed, and unsafe part of the 
world — a part that may not be raised to the present position of 
British India until long after the present generation has passed away. 
Now in India railways usually go at the rate of 21, and rarely exceed 
that of 25, miles an hour, stoppages included. Yet India possesses 
a number of fEu^ilities for railway travelling that Asia Minor lacks. 
Mr. Campbell further says : '' The rate by steamer of 15 miles an 
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hour is also moderate, considering that first-olass steamers are now 
boilt to go at a much higher speed — and we are in a progressiva 
age." Th^ rate named may be a moderate one, but it is half as 
much again as the average rate of the steamers in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, which are entitled to be regarded as first- 
class vessels. Thus, if the railway journey out of Europe he 
reduced from 85 to about 28 miles an hour, and the steamer 
journey from 15 to 10 miles, the duration of the journey will be at 
once increased by a half. Mr. Campbell considers that " passen- 
gers would generally prefer the short, safe, and pleasant journey by 
land to a long passage by stormy seas^ with the attendant horrors 
of sea-sickness.'' There is no doubt passengers would prefer 
pleasant to unpleasant voyages, but it is doubtfal if it would be a 
pleasant voyage across Asia Minor for nine months in the year. 
No ladies or children could be expected to travel by this route, and 
only those men would adopt it who are seasoned against heat and 
iatigue. The journey to India is not a very long one, and it is not 
often that stormy seas have to be crossed, except, of course, during 
the south-west monsoon. Mr. Campbell calculates, as a matter of 
course, upon the mails, bullion, silk, spices, tea, &c., being sent by 
the line he advocates ; but how could the railway compete with the 
present rate of freight — 20s. per ton — by steamer from Liverpool 
to Bombay ? In a word, how can a land carriage hope to compete 
with a sea carriage? Commerce would certainly go by the 
cheaper route. Therefore, while I cordially appreciate the motiva 
that prompted Mr. Campbell to lay his views before this Institute, 
and while I am aware that they are endorsed by so high an 
authority as Sir William Andrew, I cannot help thinking that they 
are based on a miscalculation of the difficulties of the proposed 
undertaking. If it is an alternative route to the Saez Canal that 
is arrived at, then that second string to the bow ought to be 
obtained by the alternative canal which is now being projected. 

Mr. G. W. BnsDBN : I do not pretend to understand engineering, 
and I must say I sympathise with the last speaker in believing that 
it is not probable that a railway will carry goods cheaper than £1 
per ion between England and Bombay. The difficulty, it seems to 
me, is as to the guarantee of the property in the line after it is made. 
If yea go into Penda you do not know what kind of relations may 
exist between Persia and Russia at any particular time ; and an 
embargo laid upon the railway would be more serious than blowing 
a portion of it up, because traffic would be stopped. Until that 
diffictdty is got over I do not see how colonists will venture their 
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moDej in the oonstraction of a line upon another man*s land, and 
thkt line influenced bj the Shah of Persia or the Emperor of 
Bussia. Anyone can see that there is a very great risk in investing 
millions and millions sterling upon the soil of a nation which may 
in a brief time become a hostile nation ; and I am not at all sore 
whether, if it were made, those who wish to avoid hardships on a 
voyage of travel would prefer being bumped for about sixteen 
days on a railway — on which they want to go at the rate of 35 
miles an hour — ^which they would probably not do for the first half 
of the journey, and would therefore have to make up during the 
last part of the journey. Besides, steamers do not always go 15 
miles an hour. Bemember, this project does not go through Africa 
or the Mountains of the Moon, but I am afraid it is very much up 
in the clouds at present. 

Mr. J. Dennistoun Wood : I am very much like the man in the 
political ballad who says, '' Story, God bless you, I have none to 
teU you.'* Sir Bobert Torrens asked for my ideas on the subject. 
I am afraid I must say I have none to offer. I will offer one 
remark, however, upon the political aspect of the question, because, 
like my friend Mr. Busden, I do not profess to be able to offer any 
opinion upon the engineering aspect. I can hardly conceive what 
the object of making this railway can be. I do not mean to say 
for one moment that in the future, at some remote period, say, 
fifty or one hundred years hence, there may not be such a thing. 
People fifty years ago thought it a matter of impossibility to have 
telegraphic communication between England and Austraha, yet 
what at one time seemed impossible is now a matter with which we 
are familiar ; and so in the course of fifty years we may have this 
grand scheme of railways carried out. But that it will take place 
in the lifetime of even the youngest person now present I must say 
I have not the faintest hope. Now, I suppose one great object of 
this railway would be the political object of preserving our supre- 
macy in India. Mr. Campbell points out that during the Indian 
Mutiny it would have been a matter of great importance if troops 
oould have been carried more rapidly than they were from this 
country to India. But troops can now be carried to India much 
more rapidly than they were at the time of the Mutiny, and the 
difference between six days, which is the time that he computes, 
and the time within which troops can now be conveyed from 
England to India, is not a matter of overwhelming importance. 
TVe have also to remember, as Mr. Busden, indeed, has pointed 
out, that we should perhaps be getting out of the frying-pan into 
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the fire. We should be mixed up with the affidra of Persia, Turkey, 
and perhaps Bussia. This line passing through countries not sub- 
ject to British rule, and which might be, perhaps, hostile to us at 
some future period, would have to be guarded by troops, or it 
might be at all events necessary to do so. Let us look at 
what has taken place within the last few months. A canal has 
been opened through Egypt. That canal does not pass through 
the inhabited part of Egypt It is in point of fact quite separated 
from Egypt proper ; yet what has been the consequence of opening 
up the canal? Directly or indirectly it has led to the war in 
Egypt and to the occupation of the country by British forces. Now, 
can anyone say that if a canal passing on the very outskirts of a 
country has led to these political complications, a railway passing 
through the centre of Turkey and Persia would not be much more 
likely to bring about similar consequences ? Well, one word as to 
the convenience of this route. No doubt it is an advantage to pass 
rapidly from one terminus to another, but it must be remembered 
that the proposed route would not be wholly by land or sea. It 
will be a broken route. Passengers would first travel by railway, 
then they would have to pass -by steamers, then by railways again, 
then by steamer again, and then by railway again. Now, I think 
that any person having experience of travelling must know that 
travelling under these circumstances would not be popular. Es- 
pecially is this so with families, . who do not care for a journey 
which is neither by sea nor by land, in which you perform part of 
it by sea and part by land. Therefore I do not think that it 
will be of great advantage for the purposes of passenger traffic. On 
the whole, I think we ought to thank Mr. Campbell for calling our 
attention to this subject; and, while we must admit that, if there is 
an improvement in the government of those countries — Turkey, 
Persia, kc. — that such a railway may in time become practicable, 
we believe that it is not a thing which we ought to contemplate as 
necessary for the present generation. We know that these 
conntries through which the line will pass were in ancient times 
exceedingly populous. We know they are by nature fertile. And, 
if there is good government, they may again become populous. 
But it is clear that there is no present prospect of good government 
in Turkey or Persia. We have heard a great deal about the re- 
generation of these countries. But, alas ! our expectations on this 
head have been disappointed ; and therefore all we can do is to 
thank Mr. Campbell for his paper, and to say, while we thank him 
for his zeal, we scarcely approve of the prudence of his project. 
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Mr. B. Llotd : As I am requested, I rise to make a few remarks 
on this subject. I have fireqaently travelled through Egypt to 
India and Australia, and generally throughout India, from the ex- 
treme South up to the North- West frontier. It may be interesting 
to listen to the project of a railway route to Australia, and it might 
be equally interesting to project a railway route to the moon ; but 
on the whole, I think both plans equally impracticable. I beUeye 
that everyone here understands that, for the present at least, and 
for a long future period of time, a railway over the projected route 
is perfectly impracticabla Therefore, it is no use discussing the 
£Milities or agreeableness of the railway journey for ladies and 
children. Now, Sir Bobert Torrens has requested someone to 
speak on the engineering difficulties connected' with the subject, 
and it does appear singular that the project should have 
emanated from an Australian — a Victorian legislator — as it is 
well known that the engineering and railway poUcy of Victoria 
treated difficulties and obstructions to prevent direct continuous 
vailway communications with New South Wales, which Colony or 
State is again totally at variance with the engineering system of 
Queensland. The railway from Melbourne to Moama, which would 
iorm the first part of the projected route, and which crosses the 
northern frontier at Echuca, was made expressly to prevent fadhties 
of direct communication with Sydney and the railways of New 
South Walea — that is, it being constructed on different gauges, a 
iransbordment and change to another materiel and another ad- 
ministration must there take place, just the same as if they were in 
foreign or hostile states. Proceeding northwards, we find the 
Queensland Government adopting a French metre railway — that, or 
a 8ft. Gin. gauge— the whole materiel and administration of which is 
entirely incompatible with engineering facilities and direct con- 
tinuous connection with New South Wides. These are some of the 
very smallest difficulties that a Victorian projector should first 
overcome in view of direct railway communication with Europe. 
Passing over all the unknown difficulties between Australia and 
Galcntta, we know that the railway systems of India are, in every 
lespeot, totally at variance with those generally adopted in England, 
on the Ck)ntinent of Europe, or in Australia. There are also many 
breaks in the railways of India, for Lord Mayo (the inmiediate pre> 
deeessor of Lord Northbrook) broke up direct railway commnnication 
northward beyond Lahore toward Peshawur ; at the same time his 
Ck>Temment allowed and induced many of the feudatory rtates to 
sake railways of different gauges and different materiel^ ezpcossly 
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sanctioning and encouraging the introduction of the metre gauge 
and French measures in some of the Mahratta States ; so that not 
only the direct communication from Calcutta to Peshawur was 
broken up, but the 5fD. Gin. gauge of the Government was allowed 
to be superseded by that of the feudatory states, so that constant 
change, breaks, and transhipments must take place, even to India. 
Now, when Lord Northbrook succeeded to the Indian Government, 
he again changed the system of railway from Lahore northwards, 
so as to be in accordance with the main line from Calcutta, which 
is now continued to the extreme frontier. We know the Govern- 
ment has encountered very great engineering difficulties in 
traversing the upper branches of the Punjaub rivers and the Indus, 
to get to Peshawur ; but there would be infinitely greater engineer- 
ing difficulties to get into India from the direction of Persia, and 
in connecting its railway system at Kurrachee, and in traversing 
the delta and the mouths of the Lower Indus. These may be 
mentioned as some of the small inconveniences to be encountered 
throughout India. It seems to be very easy, by looking at a small 
map, to say that a railway can be made from Constantinople, through 
Asia Minor, to Kurrachee ; but in this immense length of line, four 
times greater than any in England, there are many well-known 
Almost insuperable difficulties, not to mention the vague and 
undoubtedly more formidable unknown. 

But a technical enumeration of the physical impediments to this 
project will not show us the extent of the evil to be coped with. I 
think all here will agree with me in this — that it is most unfortu- 
nate that it is not only the English Ch>vemment which seems to 
encourage a policy of disunion and disintegration of the British 
Empire. It appears extraordinary to me that any project favouring 
this tendency should be viewed with satisfaction or complacency, for 
I contend that any other route than that of Egypt or the Cape of 
Good Hope would lead us into the hands of our enemies, and ulti- 
mately bring the disruption of the Empire and the entire separation 
of all the Colonies and states of Asia and Australia from each other. 
It seems to me that there cannot be a doubt that the roads to India 
and Australia are through Egypt or by the Cape of Good Hope. We 
aU know that the first Napoleon, even before he became Emperor, 
pitched upon Egypt and the Cape as the two most important 
strategic points which he endeavoured to lay hold of by the an- 
nexation of Holland with her Cape Colony, and by direct aggression 
on Malta and Egypt^for the purpose, as he then expressed it, of 
destroying our ships, our Colonies, and connnerce. Letbttttlie 
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Beooritj of these routes be neglected (in (avoor of some project of 
railways through Asia Minor, or, as we are told, from London to 
Daijeeling), and the Empire will be in great danger. We may as 
well be employed, as I before said, in considering the feasibility of a 
railway to the moon, which would at least not militate against our 
existence as an empire. The two points of which I speak are that 
of the Gape being in peril, and that of Egypt being under the 
control of an avowed enemy — ^we cannot be too watchful in defence, 
nor can we be regardless of the danger of entertaining other projects 
with indifference. I know well the danger and insecurity which 
existed formerly to an Englishman in Egypt, for, having been 
employed as an engineer in carrying out very large contracts for M. 
de Lesseps, and having been the firstandonlyEnglishman to direct 
the construction of machinery and engines for dredging the excaTa- 
tions in the Menzaleh Canal to the depth of twenty-six feet ; also 
having had previously nearly twenty-two years of intimate know- 
ledge and friendship of those able and very eminent French 
engineers and contractors who so meritoriously constructed the 
canal, I had then numberless opportunities of knowing the 
antagonism and animosity to England and the English, the very 
openly-avowed intention of a French conquest of Egypt, and 
aggression on the Indian and Australian States. M. de Lesseps, 
with his usual kindness and courtesy, honoured me by an invitation 
to an entertainment on board a magnificent French vessel in the Bed 
Sea, where he openly declared to a large company of influential 
French Lnperialists, Egyptian officials, and his own staff of employe 
and engineers, that war and aggression on England ought to be their 
constant preoccupation ; that by following in the footsteps of British 
conquests. Colonial enterprise, and commerce, he (M. de Lesseps) 
(holding then that most important position, which he intended to 
continue to hold) would be one of the means of bringing the Asiitic 
and AustraUan States of the British Empire to regard France as a 
much greater and more civilised Power, able and willing to take the 
part she had formerly taken with the American Colonies. Mr. West, 
the British Consul at Suez, was present, and was then able to 
report on the popularity and danger of these sentiments in Egypt 
The inunense enthusiasm with which they were received in Europe 
was the reason, and the only reason, which induced our enemies to 
subscribe the immense sums for the construction of the Canal, as an 
aggression on England, by the conquest and possession of the 
Isthmus of Suez ; therefore nothing can be more fatal to British 
Imperial interests in general than supineness, and to neglect tha 
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seeority of the two main routes to India and Australia by fostering 
or entertaining chimerical projects of impossible railways. 

Ur, J. Dennistoun Wood : I think, although the meeting gener- 
ally does not sympathise with Mr. Campbell's views, that ought not 
to prevent us from thanking him for the trouble which he has taken 
in preparing this paper. He has put forward his views in a feur 
way, and, although we do not agree with him, we are obliged to 
him and to Mr. Young for giving us the benefit of his views. 

The vote of thanks was duly accorded. 

The Chaibman : If no other gentleman will address the meeting, 
I will call on the Hon. Secretary to do so. One result, at all 
events, of the paper has been to impress upon us all the expediency 
of always hearing both sides of the question before making up our 
minds ; for I confess the admirable manner in which this subject, 
80 &r as literary excellence is concerned, has been handled is 
rather seductive in its nature, and will perhaps occasion some doubt 
as regards previous conceptions upon the subject. I think the 
discussion has quite cleared up the point that this proposition is 
entirely a chimera, and enthusiasm has carried away its author to a 
considerable extent ; his statistics are not quite likely to be realised 
or are scarcely consistent with the feusts. I refer especially, as an 
example, to the statement made that the Colony of South Australia, 
has completed, or is about to complete, something like one-fourth 
of the whole of the railway up to the coast of the north part of 
Australia. I believe the railway from South Australia to the 
northern coast is a feasible and practicable route, from all I have 
heard from those who have visited those regions. But I do not 
think that such a line constructed by the Colony of South Australia, 
with its limited population and resources, is likely to be carried 
out I hope it is not, for I am quite sure it would be of disastrous 
consequences to that Colony to burden itself with such a debt as 
woald have to be incurred with such a project. But the end may 
oe accomplished in another way without incurring such a danger as 
that. This would be attained by extending a railway from the 
highest point northerly in course of construction by vne South 
Australian Government to hook on to the Trans-continental 
railway projected, and I believe adopted by this time, by the 
Government of Queensland. That route, as travelled by Major- 
General Fielding, shows there is vast mineral wealth on the line, 
and abtmdant ooal, a subject which has not been touched upon 
to-night. I think that would be the route. An overland line for 
Australia will ultimately open up an ascertained source of inmiense 
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li^alth in its mineral, copper, tin, nickel, and gold. I now propose 
that we thank Mr. Young for his exertions to make this meeting a 
success, considering the position he was placed in with respect to 
the paper on Ceylon which he should have received from Mr. 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Fredebick Young : I heg to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the 
kind way in which you have so cordially proposed that I should 
receive the thanks of this meeting for the arrangements I made at 
the eleventh hour in a great emergency to supply the omission 
caused hy the absence of the paper on Ceylon ; also I have to thank 
you on Mr. Campbell's behalf, coupled with the expression of my 
own regret that in consequence of slight indisposition he was not 
able to be present to read his paper himself. In a letter I had from 
him a week or two ago he said : *' I regret my paper was not read 
before the Eoyal Colonial Institute, as it would have provoked 
discussion, and would have been reported by the newspapers, who 
cannot see the importance of the subject.*' Although it is quite 
clear that the course the discussion has taken is hardly that which 
is likely to be the most satisfactory to Mr. CampbeU — because I 
have observed that almost every speaker has criticised his project 
hostilely — ^yet he has certainly had the advantage of having what 
he wanted, a discussion on his paper, and therefore in that respect 
I hope he will be gratified. I could not help being rather struck 
with the excellent and important remarks made by Mr. Lloyd, 
particularly when he referred to the fact that he was afraid a laige 
number of people in England, holding public and influential 
positions, were inclined to encourage anything which would pro- 
mote the disintegration of the Empire. I hope he will permit me to 
remind him that there is at all events one most important exception 
to the opinion he has expressed, viz., that it cannot apply to Uie 
Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute. It is well known that the 
raison d'etre of this Institute is to promote the permanent unity of 
the Empire, and to protest against its disintegration by every meanr 
in its power. I feel that I am hardly in the position to say mnch 
in fiavciir of the plan which is proposed in Mr. Campbell's in- 
teresting paper, which, as a mere reading machine, I have had the 
honour of introducing to your notice, inasmuch as my own views 
are much in unison with those of the speakers who have addressed 
you. At the same time, we must not forget that Mr. Campbell's 
object is evidently to advocate the unity of the Empire by means of 
a more rapid and more frequent eommnnicaiion with every part of 
it. It is clear that, whatever view we take of the means he suggests, 
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his idea is that anything which will tend to encourage more rapid 
intercourse between the Colonies and the Mother-Country will be in 
favour of keeping the Empire together, and in that respect I think he 
deserves great credit. With these brief remarks I beg to thank 
you on Mr. Campbell's behalf for your kind vote in his favour, which 
I shall have great pleasure in conveying to him. 

Appendix. 

1, Hyde Pabk Gabdens, 

6th June, 1888. 
Fbedbbick Young, Esq., 

Honorary Secretary, 

Boyal Colonial Institute, 
Sir, — As the statistics of my paper, which was read at the meeting of 
the 8th ultimo, were questioned by several speakers at that meeting when 
I was unavoidably absent, I beg to request that the following remarks 
may be inserted in the Annual Volume of Proceedings ; otherwise this 
question, which is of vast importance, veill appear in your records in a 
very imperfect state. 

I am, Sir, 

Tours fEuthftdly, 

William Campbell. 

Bemabks by Mb. Campbell. 

I am in a manner [glad that my paper has been criticised, as I feel 
confident that the more it is discussed the stronger it vdll show itself. 

Mr. Lawson thought the rate of 85 miles an hour by railway, in an 
** unpeopled country," a fallacy. I, however, consider that a high rate of 
speed in a sparsely -peopled country is much safer than where the popu- 
lation is dense, because there are fewer stoppages. The main requisites 
to obtain a high rate of speed with safety are a vnde gauge, a heavy rail, 
a good sleeper on a soUd foundation, well ballasted, with as few junctions 
and sidings as practicable. On such a line 60 miles an hour can be safely 
done on urgent occasions, though;85 to 45 miles for mail traffic is a better 
Tate, on account of less tear and wear. He also thinks the rate of 15 
miles by steamer too high. I need only say that there are swarms of 
steamers, and even heavy irondads, able to exceed that speed. I agree 
with Mr. Lawson that goods generally would not be sent by rail for long 
distances, and I only contemplated the carriage of portables, including 
valuable teas, to reach an early market But heavy goods traffic between 
intermediate stations would, no doubt, be considerable. Ladies travel 
overland in America in Pullman cars vnthout inconvenience, and no 
doubt they could do the same in the East 

Mr. Busden thinks that colonists will not venture their money in the 
construction of a line without a guarantee. My paper does not say they 
would ; on the contrary, it points out that subsidies and concessions of 
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land from Turkey, and a guarantee from England, would be reqmied 
before capitalists would midertake it As to his objection to being 
** bmnped about for sixteen days on a railway,*' it cannot be applied to 
the proposed line between London and Singapore, as that is estimated in 
my paper at only ten days. As this matter, like many others of less 
importance, may some day become a matter of history, it would be well 
for him to be less inaccurate. His reminder to the meeting that the 
railway in question does not go to the ** Mountains of the Moon'* may be 
considered more funny than logical, and, although the joke is somewbat 
stale, it may become a fitting monument of his wit in some ponderons 
tome of nebulous chronicles. 

Mr. Dennistoun Wood thanked me for my zeal, " though he scarcely ap- 
proved of the prudence of the project,*' and I feel obliged to him and also 
to Mr. Westgarth for their friendly remarks. But the difference between 
six days by railway and the time it takes to reach India by the Bed Sea, 
which Mr. Wood thinks immaterial, might become a matter of vital 
importance. In fact, the fate of battles and of nations depends often on 
the concentration of forces within days, or even hours ; therefore, as an 
alternative, and as a vastly more rapid route, the Euphrates Valley line 
commends itself strongly to the appreciation of military as well as 
conmiercial men. More than a hundred milUons of British money, and 
immense numbers of valuable lives, have been expended in protecting 
Turkey from the aggressions of Bussia, and it is still our poUcy to cheek 
the advance of that vast Empire. Our best means of strengthening 
Turkey is to help her to construct a railway through her scattered 
territories to the confines of her eastern shores. Tarkey has signed a 
Bailway Convention with Austria, Servia, and Bulgaria. Why should 
she not make a Convention with us and with other nations for a railway 
to the Persian Gulf, or to Muscat, which is within a day and a half of 
Eurrachee ? Under such a Convention the most important section of tbe 
projected line would, I have no doubt, be soon undertaken by a syndicate, 
perhaps without a large pecuniary guarantee. If Persia agreed to sncb a 
Convention it would strengthen her also, and give through railway 
communication to the whole world. 

Mr. Lloyd is pleased to designate the project as "chimerical and 
impossible." He says : *' Sir Bobert Torrens has requested some one to 
speak on the engineering difficulties connected with the subject, and it 
does appear singular that the project E^hould have emanated firom an 
Australian — a Victorian legislator — as it is well known that tbt 
engineering and railway poUcy of Victoria created difficulties and 
obstructions, to prevent direct continuous railway communications witb 
New South Wales, which Colony or State is again totally at variance witb 
the engineerirg system of Queensland. The railway from Melbourne to 
Moama, which would form the first part of the projected route, and wbieb 
crosses the northern frontier at Echuca, was made expressly to prevent 
facilities of direct communication with Sydney and the railways of New 
South Wales." I am at a loss to know why he makes such a statement 
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It seareely beara on the project in question, and it is not correct The 
nulway from Melbourne to the Murray Biver, near Moama, wa» not 
initiated by the Victorian Government at all, but by a Company 
that was formed in Melbourne to construct a railway to the geld 
mines, which was called the "Melbourne and Mount Alexander 
Railway,*' and which, at my written suggestion, was altered to 
the *' Melbourne and Mount Alexander and Murray Biver Bailway.** 
This alteration of mine extended the line to about double its original 
length. There was nothing ''singular*' in a "Victorian legislator" 
projecting a railway extension in early times : why should there be now ? 
In place of Victoria creating difficulties to prevent direct railway oom- 
mmucation with New South Wales, she has constructed two lines to the 
frontier, and is only too anxious to see railways extended into New South 
Wales so as to increase her own trade. Ag&in, Mr. Lloyd is equally 
incorrect in stating that my project was " froni London to Daijeeling ; *' 
the line I suggested being via the "Daijeeling Bailway crossing the 
Ganges," and thence from the Ganges to Bangoon, &c Anyone who 
knows anything about India should be aware that Daijeeling is feu: distant 
from where its railway to Calcutta crosses the Ganges. 

As Mr. Lloyd has brought M. de Lesseps* name so folly before us, let 
ns see what that talented engineer and bold projector says about the rail- 
way in question in the Badhvay Times ^ April 8, 1857 : " I have person- 
ally maintained, and I shall continue to maintain, that the Euphrates 
Bdlway will be a benefaction to countries now disinherited, and, what is 
more, my experience of the Arabs and of the deserts of Arabia leads me 
into the persuasion, in opposition to what is generally believed, that the 
pretended difficulties as to the maintenance and safety of the Euphrates 
Valley Bailway are prejudices as baseless as the fears respecting the 
silting up of the Suez Canal, the impracticability of the Bay of Pelusium, 
and the dangers of the Bed Sea. — (Signed) Ferdinand de Lesseps." 

I agree in condemning a break of gauge anywhere, and I regret that 
South Australia has made a woful mistake in adopting a narrow gauge on 
part of her lines. The difference in cost between the ordinary and a 
narrow gauge is extremely trifling on an easy line ; the rails, fEistenings, 
fences, drains, stations, sidings, and rolling-stock being about equal. The 
evils of the narrow gauge were exemplified in Queensland, and also in 
New Zealand, where the force of the wind has been known to upset the 
carriages ; besides, the rate of speed is insufferably sbw and unsafe, and 
cannot long be tolerated. 

I beg to thank the meeting for their vote of thanks, and also Sir Bobert 
Torrens, the Chairman, for the compliment he paid the literary quality of 
my paper. But I take grave exception to his stating that " the discussion . 
has quite cleared up the point that this proposition is entirely a chimera, 
and enthusiasm has carried away its author to a considerable extent." It 
would appear that he was influenced by Mr. Lloyd's assertions that the 
project was " chimerical and impossible ; " but I submit that it is both 
possible and practicable to make a railway to any part of this habitable 
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globe, even to the Monntama of the Moon, which wonld only be a matter 
of money. I also submit that the line in question, taking it all in all, will 
be found easy to construct. Sir Bobert Torrens says that my statistios 
" are scarcely consistent with the fsusts," and refers *' specially '* to my 
statement '* that the Colony of South Australia has completed or is about 
to complete something like one-fourth of the whole railway to the north 
part of Australia." In reply to this, I now mention as faAts that a rail- 
way from Adelaide to Farina, a distance of 465 miles, was opened aboat 
a year ago ; that an extension from Farina to Hergott Springs was con- 
tracted for many months ago ; and that, according to an official telograiHt 
which is published in the Morning Post of this day, Bills for railway 
extensions from Hergott Springs to the Peake (169 miles), and from Port 
Darwin to Pine Greek (148 miles), which form sections of the Trans- 
Australian line, are to be proposed in the South Australian Parliament 
this session. These additions to the existing lines would be nearly two- 
fifths of the whole line. It thus becomes a question whether Sir Bobert 
Torrens has not been led to discover an error which never existed. 

The declared policy of the South Australian Government does not show 
that Sir Bobert Torrens' views ^e to be borne out. Instead of a direct 
line through South Australian territory, he recommends a line vid 
Queensland ; but to reach Port Darwin as he proposes would be double 
the distance of the direct line, Adelaide being nearer to Port Darwin than 
Brisbane is. If a line from London to Singapore is a '* chimera,** it 
would be difficult to say what a circuitous line from Adelaide to Port 
Darwin, via Queensland, should be termed ! 

I have written my paper from a sense of duty, in the firm belief tiiat a 
railway from the Bosphorus, or the Mediterranean, to India and Singa- 
pore would be quite practicable, and that it would strengthen Turkey and 
Persia— nations which ought to be maintained as bulwarks betwe^i us 
and Bussia ; and that it would also strengthen our Government in India 
and draw our Colonies, India, and the Mother Country nearer together, 
which would doubtless consolidate and strengthen the whole British 
Empire. Although such a main international line would be at first costly, 
it would ultimately be productive. 

The favourable opinions of many of the most pre-eminent men of the 
day (which are quoted in my paper) are surely of not less weight than the 
opposite opinions expressed at the aforesaid meeting. 

In conclusion, I beg most sincerely to say that this question is of too 
great importance to the whole world to be allowed to sleep much longer. 
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NEW GUINEA CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Honorary Secretary, Boyal Colonial Imtitute, to the Bight Hon. 
Earl OranvUle, K.G,^ Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire. 

RoTAL Colonial Institute, 

15, Strand, London, 

December 9, 1882. 

My Lord, — I have the honour, on behalf of the Coonoil of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute, to request the attention of Her Majesty^s 
Government to an article contained in the Allgemeine Zeitung, of the 
27th of November last, recommending the German Government to annex 
and colonise New Guinea. 

On reference to Parliamentary Paper, C 1566 of 1876, your Lordship will 
observe that, on 29th April, 1875, a large and influential deputation waited 
on Lord Carnarvon, to present a memorial from the Council and Fellows 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, strongly advocating the annexation of the 
eastern half of New Guinea by Great Britain. Among the arguments 
adduced in favour of such action being taken, one of the most important 
was that its possession by any foreign Power would, for many reasons, be 
detrimental to British interests. 

One of the deputation, the Hon. Arthur (now Lord) Kinnaird, remarked 
that ** Germany was determined to be a great naval Power, and would look 
to eolonisation as the principal means to that end ; and if she looked to New 
Guinea, we may lose a very important Colony." (Proceedings of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute, vol. vL, p. 204.) 

The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute, still holding the opinions 
expressed in the memorial referred to, request me to convey to your Lord- 
ship the hope that the whole question may have the earnest attention of 
Her Majesty's Government, with a view to the annexation of the eastern 
portion of New Guinea, in order to prevent any action on the part of a 
foreign Power, which would be so seriously detrimental to the interests of 
the British Empire. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Tour Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

Frederick Young, 

Honorary Secretary, 
The Bight Hon. the Earl Granville, K.O.^ 

H.M."a Secretary of State for Foreign Affaire. 
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Earl QranvUle to Honorary Secretary j BoyaZ Colonial Imtiiute, 

FoBBiON Office, 

December 18, 1882. 
Sib, — I am directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the receipt of 
yora letter of the 9th inst., calling attention to the detriment which, in 
the opinion of the Council of the Colonial Institute, would accrue to the 
interests of the British Empire if the eastern portion of the island of New 
Guinea were annexed by any foreign Power. 

In reply I am to inform you that Lord Granville considers that this 
question is one which principally concerns the Colonial Office, and thst 
your letter has consequently been forwarded to Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for the Colonies with a request that he will deal with it. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servanti 
T. V. Lister. 
The Secrstabt, Royal Colonial Inetitute, 



The Bight Hon, the Earl of Derby ^ Secretary of State for the Colonieit to 
Honorary Secretary^ Royal Colonial Imtitute. 

Colonial Office, Downing Stsbst, 
January 4, 1888. 
Sib, — I am directed by the Earl of Derby to acquaint you that your 
letter of the 9th ultimo to Earl Granville, respecting New Guinea, has 
been referred to this department. 

Lord Derby desires me to state that the proposal that a portion of that 
country should be annexed by Great Britain is one which Her Majesty's 
Government are not prepared to entertain, and that his Lordship has no 
reason for supposing that the German Government contemplate any 
scheme of colonisation in the direction indicated by ihe Allyemeine Zeitung 
of the 27th November. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

John Bramston. 
The Secretaby to the Royal Coloniallmtitute. 



The Honorary Secretary^ Royal Colonial Institute, to the Agent-Oeneral 
for Queensland, 

BoTAL Colonial Institutb, 

15, Strand, London, 

December 18, 1882. 
Sib, — I have the honour, on behalf of the Council of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, to request your attention to an article contained in the Allge- 
meine Zeitung of the 27th November last, recommending the German 
Government to annex and colonise New Guinea. 
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On referring to Parliamentftry Paper, C 1,666 of 1876, yon will observe 
that on April 29, 1675, a large and inflnential depntation waited on Lord 
Carnarvon to present a memorial from the Gonndl and Fellows of the 
Boyal Colonial Institnte, strongly advocating the annexation of the 
eastern half of New Guinea by .Great Britain. Among the argnments 
adduced in fiavonr of such action being taken, one of the most important 
was that its possession by any foreign Power would, for many reasons, be 
highly detrimental to British interests. 

One of the deputation, the Hon. Arthur (now Lord) Kiimaird, remarked 
that ** Germany was determined to be a great naval Power, and would 
look to colonisation as the principal means to that end, and if she looked 
to New Guinea, we may lose a very important Colony.*' (Proceedings of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute, vol. vi., p. 204.) 

The Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute, still holding the opinions ex- 
pressed in the memorial referred to, request me to beg that you will draw 
the attention of your Government to the article, of which I enclose a copy 
--as it is evident that the proposed action would be most disadvantageous to 
the interests of the Australian Colonies. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Fbkderick Young, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Thoicas Abcheb, Esq., Agent-Oeneral for Qtieensland, 

[Siaiilar letters were addressed to the Agents-General for New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and New Zealand, the Colonial Secretary^ 
of Tasmania, and the Governor of Western Australia.] 



The Agent-General f<yr Queensland to the Honorary Secretary^ Boyal 
Colonial Institute, 

1, Wbstminsteb Chambebs, Victobia Stbbet, S.W. 
New Guinea. 

Sib, — ^I am directed by the Agent-General to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter dated the 18th instant, enclosing a copy of the AUgemeine 
Zeiiung of the 27th November last, containing an article about the above- 
named island, and to say that a copy of your letter, together with the paper, 
shall be sent by to-day's mail to the Hon. the Colonial Secretary. 

I am. Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Chas. S. Diokbk, 

Secretary. 
The Honohabt Skcbetaby, 

Boyal Colonial Institute, 15, Strand, W,C. 

B 
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The Honorary Secretary, BoycU Colonial ImUtute, to the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Derby, 

BoYAL Colonial Institute, 15, Strand, W.C. 

Ma/y 23, 1888. 
Mt Lord, — ^The Connoil of the Boyal Colonial Institute are desirouB of 
haying the honour of an interview with your Lordship on the subject of 
New Ouinea. 

On their behalf, therefore, I have to request the favour of your ap- 
pointing a time when it will be convenient to your Lordship to receive 
a deputation from them on this important question. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient humble servant, 

FsBDERiOK Young, 

Honorary Secretary, 
The Bight Hon, the Eabl of Derby, 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, 



Colonial Office to Honorary Secretary , Boyal Colonial ImtiMe, 

Colonial Office, 

May 29, 1883. 
Sir, — ^I am desired by Lord Derby to say, with reference to your letter 
ef the 28rdinst. that he will be happy to receive a deputation from the 
Gounoil of the Boyal Colonial Institute on Friday next, the 1st of June, st 
8o*elodc. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. L. Antrobus. 
F. YooNQ, Esq. 

On Friday, June 1, the following members of the Council waited 
by appointment on the Bight Hon. the Earl of Derby, Secretary of 
SUAb for the Colonies, for the purpose of presenting a memorial 
adTOcating the annexation of New Guinea : — His Grace the Dob 
of Manchester, E.P. (Chairman), Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart, 
Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G.,K.C.B., Sir Charles E. F.Stirling, 
Bart, Sir Charles Clifford, Lieut.-General B. W. Lowry, C.B., Dr. 
Bae, Messrs. Henry J. Jourdain, F. P. Labilliere, G. Molineux, Jacob 
Mcmtefiore, Alexander Bivington, William Walker, J. D. Wood, 
James A. YotiI, C.M.G., and Frederick Young (Honorary Secretary). 
Mr. Thomas Archer (Agent-G^eral for Qneensland), Sir Saol 
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Samuel, E.G.M.G. (Agent-Oeneral for New Soath Wales), and Sir 
Arthur Blyth, K.C.M.O. (Agent-General for Sonth Australia), were 
also present. In introducing the deputation. 

His Grace the Buke of Manohbstxb said : I have the honour to 
introduce to your Lordship this deputation from the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, which I am happy to say is accompanied by three of the 
Agents-General of the Australian Gobnies. I will only make some 
remarks on certain statements in the newspapers, which I take to 
be merely the ideas and surmises of the editors of those papers, 
for which reason I may be at liberty to say anything about them 
that occurs to me. Now one of these statements was that two or 
three points on the island would possibly be occupied by the 
Ooremment, and two or three posts besides. These, it was said, 
were to be immediately opposite to Queensland. That is a most 
unsuitable part of the coast of New Guinea, being an alluyial 
delta, very densely wooded, and, I beUeve, yery unhealthy. Again, 
the natives of that part have been found to be much more fierce 
than those of the eastern and northern coasts. Further, on 
the north-eastern and northern coasts the land is elevated, the 
country is much more open, and altogether more healthy. Captain 
Moresby reported very favourably on it. I am indeed glad to 
see in one of the statements made, that one point of the occupation 
proposed should be Port Moresby, and I fancy that would be very 
eligible, the natives in that locality being very amenable and 
friendly. When I was in Australia I saw several Englishmen 
who had stayed on that part of the coast, and who had been on the 
most friendly relations with the natives there. One man told me 
that the natives were quite ready to build fences or houses ; that 
when he went into the interior they carried his gun, and if he was 
interested in any particular native objects, they would bring 
anything of the kind they came across to him. He seemed to 
be on very friendly terms with them. But beyond that it seems to 
me that merely occupying any points on the coast would not 
attain the object which the Queensland and the Australian 
Governments wished to secure. It would be necessary to legally 
appropriate and to take up the government of the whole coast, 
and not merely of certain points of it. If only certain points were 
taken, and the rest of the coast is left open to any adventurers 
or plunderers, or even to any foreign Government, it would defeat 
the object which the Australians had in view, in the request that 
is now made to your Lordship. Then there is another point. 
There was a leit3r written to the Times, I think of May 15, which 
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dealt with the question of slave labour — ^with the possibility of 
Australian planters seizing on the slave labour of New Ouinea. 
With regard to that it may be noted that if there were any pointo 
of the coast unoccupied or unannexed, it would be possible to 
introduce slave labour from there — that it would not be prevwited 
by particular posts on th^ coasts being occupied by the Queen's 
Oovemment; but beyond that, I afi&rm — from what I saw of 
Queensland and from what I saw of members of Parliament, of 
members of the Government, and people of other classes in 
Queensland — I can affirm most positively that the idea of slavery 
no more entered into their heads than it does into mine, or 
into that of your Lordship. Your Lordship is no doubt aware 
that the regulations of Queensland are very stringent with 
r^ard to the introduction of coloured labour ; that its employ- 
ment is limited to the coast-regions, and that it is not allowed 
in the interior at all. A very great security against the wide 
extension or abuse of the system is indeed afforded in the 
jealousy of the working classes— I mean of the English labouring 
classes who form a majority of the enfranchised inhabitants of 
the Colony, and who are so jealous of any competition by 
coloured labour, that they have gone the length of demanding that 
a poll-tax of £10 should be imposed in respect of the introdtiction 
of Chinamen into the Colony. Consequently, I think the state- 
ments made in the letter in the Times were most unfriendly, to 
say the least. They gave me pain, because they were evidently 
written by someone very well acquainted with the fiicts of the 
case, and also I think wiUi the error of many of the things he has 
stated. I have now to ask your Lordship's favourable considera- 
tion of the memorial which we wish to present to you. 

Mr. Fbedbbick Youno : Your Lordship has had a copy of the 
memorial forwarded to you, but there are one or two derioal 
errors in it which are corrected in this which I now offer yon, 
and which I should desire that you would notice, as they affect the 
general sense in one or two particulars. 

The following is a copy of the memorial : — 

TO THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OP DERBY, 
Her Majesty' 9 Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

ThK l^EMORIAL OF THS COUNCIL OF THE ROTAL CoLONIAL INSTITUTE 

That your Memorialists are the elected governing 
body of the Royal Colonial Institute, which Society was founded in 1868, 
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<»b(ained a Boyal Charter in 1882, and now comprises more than nineteen* 
hundred members, amongst whom are residents in every part of Her 
Majesty's dominions. 

That your Memorialists have for a considerable time been impressed 
with the importance of the island of New Guinea, in relation to British 
interestSt whether regarded from Home, Colonial, or Imperial points of 
view. 

On April 29, 1875, a deputation from this Institute had the honour of 
presenting a Memorial to your Lorddiip*s predecessor, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, advocating the speedy annexation of New Qxiinea. 

Among the reasons assigned for this annexation were :^ 

I. — The proximity of the shores of New Guinea to those of 
Australia, and the danger to British and Australian interests 
which would arise from a foreign nation establishing itself 
on the northern shores of Torres Straits, or occupying the 
valuable harbours of the island. 
II. — The increased expenditure for defences which a foreign occu- 
pation would entail, even in time of peace, upon both the 
Imperial and Colonial Governments, an expenditure which 
would be greater than the cost of establishing and 
maintaining British rule in the island, 
m. — That the best prospect for the Papuans was to be brought 
under British rule, before Europeans were attracted to the 
island, either to settle in or visit it. 
lY. — That the establishment of a penal settlement in New Guinea 
such as that of the French in New Caledonia, from which 
convicts continually escape to New South Wales and 
Queensland, to the great detriment and expense of those 
Colonies, would be a source of most serious injury to the 
whole of Australia. 
Y. — That the coast should be occupied, in order that the claims of 
the British Crown, arising from formal possession having 
been taken in Her Migesty's name by British officers, 
should not be allowed to lapse. 
Tour Memorialists submit that all the preceding reasons not only exist 
At the present moment, but are now much stronger, and more urgently 
call for action, than when they were stated eight years ago. 

That the published returns of the Board of Trade show, as your Lord- 
ship has recently pointed out, that there is a great and increasing 
necessity for obtaining fresh markets for the manu£etctures of the United 

That the well-known fact, that " trade follows the flag," is proved by 
those same returns, which clearly show that the best and most profitable 
customers that England has are the people who live under the British 
flag, and under British rule. 

That all experience shows that the introduction amongst an uncivilised 
people of British manufiactures, to which they have previously been 
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strangers, speedily creates a large and rapidly-increasing demand for those 
manoff^ctures. 

That New Guinea contains a large population, with whom at the present 
time no trade is carried on by any European country. 

That New Guinea under British rule would obtain all her supplies of 
manufactured goods from this country, giving in return her own raw 
productions. 

That, if New Guinea should pass into foreign hands, England will lose 
that trade, as the restrictive fiscal systems of aU other nations praoUoally 
exclude England from trade with their Colonies and Dependendee. 

That the Government of Queensland is extending its railway system to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

That the Government of South Australia is now busily engaged in snr- 
yeying and constructing railways from the north southwards, and from 
the south northwards. In a very few years these railways will be tmited, 
and will form a Central Australian Trunk Bailway, with a northern 
terminus at or near Port Darwin. 

That the South Australian Government has constructed, and since its 
establishment maintained, the Central Australian telegraph line, the 
northern terminus of which is at Port Darwin, and which telegraph line 
is the only means of electric communication with Australia. 

That the trade between the northern part of Australia and the British 
possessions in the East is now very large, is greatly increasing, and, by 
the rapid growth of population in the Australian Colonies, will soon acqtdre 
most important dimensions, especially when aided by the above- 
mentioned railway lines. 

That at present the trade which is carried on by steam, and is rapidly 
increasing, passes through Torres Straits, and would be at the mercy of a 
hostile Power in possession of New Guinea. 

That a hostile Power in possession of New Guinea could easily cut of 
telegraphic communication with Australia, and could greatly hamper, if 
not entirely destroy, the trade that will be carried on by means of the 
railways now in course of construction, the termini of whidi will be on the 
northern shores of Australia, closely adjacent to New Guinea. 

That the soil of New Guinea is very fertile ; whilst the geological fonna* 
iion indicates great richness in minerals, metals, and precious stones. 

That, owing to the elevation of much of the land, the climate of a large 
portion of New Guinea is as well suited for the carrying on of British 
industries, or industries under British supervision, as that of other tropical 
countries. 

That in these days of progress no part of the earth's surface can long 
escape the spirit of enterprise, which, with the necessities of trade, will 
soon attract large numbers of adventurers to New Guinea. 

That the presence of large numbers of uncontrolled adventurers in New 
Guinea will lead to evils and complications such as oocurred in Fiji, 
^ough on a much larger scale ; and the cost to this country of restraining 
the actions of such adventurers will equal, if it does not exceed, the cost 
of maintaining in New Guinea a simple and efficient form of government. 
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That a large staff of higfaly-paid officials would not be required, as a 
Government Resident, with a body of police for his protection, would, 
aided by the periodical visits of war-ships from the Australian station, be 
sufficient for the present. 

That though it has been urged that the natives of New Guinea have not 
requested Great Britain to extend her rule over them as the Fijians did, 
it must be remembered that the cases are not analogous, as the Fijians 
were of one race, with one single chief having authority to speak on their 
behalf; whilst in New Guinea the tribal system prevails, and there is jm 
paramount chief whose voice would be the voice of all. 

That the rights of the natives to the lands occupied by them can and 
ought to be as easily recognised and as folly protected in New Guinea as 
in Fiji, while the increase of civilisation resulting from British rule 
cannot fekil to be of great advantage to the native inhabitants of New 
Guinea. 

That the possession of New GKiinea by any other European Powe 
would, even in time of peace, cause many inconveniences and expenses to 
England and her Australian possessions, and, in time of war, would be 
standing danger to Australasia, and a menace to British interests in the 
East generally. 

That the annexation of New Guinea to Great Britain would confer many 
benefits on the inhabitants of that large island, and would most materially 
add to the security, the prestige, and the wealth of the Empire. 

It appears to your Memorialists, from the correspondence which was 
laid before Parliament in July, 1876, that the Imperial Government would 
have annexed New Guinea if one or more of the Governments of the 
Australian Colonies had been willing to contribute to the expense. This 
they understand Queensland has now offered to do. 

Your Memorialists therefore respectfully urge that the island of New 
Guinea, or those parts thereof to which any other recognised Government 
cannot establish a clear right, should be annexed to, and in due form be 
declared to be part of, the British dominions ; and your Memorialists feel 
assured that should Her Majesty's Government not accede to the various 
and renewed requests which have from time to time been made, the deep- 
est disappointment will be occasioned throughout the whole of Australasiai 
as well as amongst those, both in England and the Colonies, who take the 
wannest interest in questions which concern the different dominions or 
provinces of the Empire, or affect its general prosperity, security, and 
welfare.. 

In witness whereof, the said Council have caused the Common Seal of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute to be affixed hereto, this twenty-second day 
of May, 1883. 

Manchester, 

Oh(Urman of the CoumciL 

Ifr. Thomas Arohsb: In the interviews which your Lordship 
has 80 kindly granted me,^I think I have advanced almost every- 
thing that can be said in {avour of the annexation of New Guinea 
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to Qaeensland. Anything I may have forgotten to advance in these 
interviews is so amply dealt with in the memorial that it wonld be 
wrong in me to take np yonr Lordship's time in further discussing 
the matter. I will only say that the utmost confidence is enter- 
tained by my Colony, that the question will be dealt with by your 
Lordship and the Cabinet in such a manner as to result in the 
greatest benefit to the Empire, and, therefore, to the Colonies at 
large. 

Sir Abthub Blyth, K.C.M.G. : The Ministry of the Colony which 
I represent here have expressed their views on this matter in what 
they considered a constitutional way, through your Lordship. I was 
not instructed by telegram, as were the other Agents-General, bat 
that was simply because it was considered proper in a matter of Im- 
perial interest like this that the Colony should make itself heard in 
another way. Perhaps next to Queensland South Australia is more 
interested than any other Colony, because her boundaries extend to 
the very north — a long way towards Cape York — and a portion of 
the coast of South Australia is very near to New Guinea. I 
merely wish to say to your Lordship that the establishment 
of any foreign Power, or more than that, the establishment of 
41 convict settlement in New Guinea, would be one of the most 
disastrous events to the progress of Australia which could possibly 
"be imagined. It was not easy to say how very many difficoltiec 
have arisen from the neighbouring convict settlement of New 
^ Caledoniar-Sir Saul Samuel could tell us something on that point, 
from his own experience — but how infinitely greater would be the 
difficulties and the annoyances, and the disturbance of that 
thoroughly loyal feeling which exists in the Colonies, to a far 
greater extent than is understood here, if, through a too cautions 
OT timid policy on the part of the Lnperial Government, tlie 
opportunity should go by, and these islands should become part of 
another Empire I 

Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M G. : My Government is favourable 
to the annexation of New Guinea. I feel I can say very httle 
beyond what has already been urged in favour of the occupation of 
that coimtry by the British Government. When people talk of the 
slavery existing in the present day, they talk nonsense, because they 
ought to know that slavery could not exist now in any British com* 
munity, and I am certain the Government and people of Queens- 
land would not tolerate anything approaching to it. At all events, 
this reason cannot apply to the other Australian Colonies, which 
desire that New Guinea should be added to our Colonial 
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possessions. The question is one really of policy and expediency, 
and whether the British Government should take possession 
and occupy a territory immediately bordering upon our great 
Australian Colonies, or allow some foreign Power, that may here- 
after become an enemy, to take possession of it, and thus be able 
to command Torres Straits, the key to the Australian trade with 
India. An enemy having possession of this country, might there 
collect a fleet which, in case of war, might get possession of the coal 
ports on the Australian coast, thereby cutting off the supply from the 
Btitish fleet stationed in the Pacific, which would then be rendered 
powerless for the defence of our commerce. This, I submit, 
is a most important consideration in connection with the great and 
growing trade between the Australian Oolonies and Great Britain. 
Sir Ghablbs Nicholson : I may recall the fact that although it is 
very many years since I was in Australia, yet I believe my con- 
nection with the Australian Colonies extended over a longer period 
than that of any other gentleman in the room. And with regard 
to this question of the assumption by the Imperial Government of 
authority in New Guinea, I can have no doubt whatever in my own 
mind that it ought to be annexed. Various reasons have been urged 
upon your Lordship why the Government should take that step. 
There is, however, one point which I venture to submit in an especial 
manner to your attention. It is this, the fact that the coast of New 
Guinea is almost within sight of New Holland. The sea between 
the two coasts is of that tranquil nature which generally 
characterises the Pacific Ocean, so that Australia is easily accessible 
by an open boat to crindinals and others escaping from New 
Caledonia, as New Guinea itself is accessible to all those who have 
made themselves obnoxious to the laws of the Australian Colonies. 
Once these persons are in New Guinea they are in perfect refuge, 
since in the present state of affairs it is perfectly impossible for any 
Government to demand their extradition. I believe that is a danger 
which is imminent, which might occur at any moment, and may lead 
to very grave complications in regard to the Colonies themselves, and 
also in regard to the Colonies and France. From the communities of 
criminals now placed off the north-east of New Holland, piarsonsare 
continually making their escape and seeking labour in Queensland 
and New South Wales. I think there is here a very great and press- 
ing and urgent danger, which must increase every day, unless some 
authority — Her Majesty's authority — ^were established on some 
p<Mxrt of the coast. The action of the British Crown would then be 
exercised to suppress this rising evil — a thing which, as I have said, 
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must otherwise lead to great and increasing embarrassment not only 
for the Colonies but for the Imperial Government. Again, it ought 
to be noted that the straits lying between New Holland and New 
Ooinea are the great highway of steam communication between 
Queensland and Great Britain, as well as between Australia and 
India. There is now an influential and powerful steam assooiation 
established, whose boats traverse Torres Straits every fortnight, and 
form the line of communication not only with Queensland, but with 
the whole of the eastern part of Austrsdia, and with New Zealand. 
Any hostile Power getting possession of the point of New Guinea 
opposite Australia would be in a position to put an embargo on the 
whole of the traffic passing through the straits, and to entirely 
destroy the eastern coasting trade between the Colonies themselves. 
But the point which is just now most pressing is that New Guinea 
will become the resort of all the desperadoes and criminals from the 
Colonies, and there will be no power or authority, in the absence of 
the Queen's Government, to obtain their capture. 

Lord Debbt : There are one or two questions which I should like 
to put, as the answers to them may be material. In the first place 
I should like to ask what were the grounds — I presume Mr. Archer 
will be able to tell me — ^upon which suspicion had been raised of 
foreign Governments having designs upon New Guinea. I have 
not been able in the Foreign Office, or in other sources of informa- 
tion which I have at command, to ascertain that such designs 
exist. At the same time I presume that something is known of 
which we have not heard. 

Mr. Abchsb : As far as my knowledge extends, the alarm which 
has been created in Queensland and the other Colonies was originally 
caused by an article in a semi-official Continental joumaL Until 
further communications are received from Queensland I am aware 
of no other cause that has urged the Queensland Government to 
take this step. 

Lord Derby : Then there are one or two other matters which I 
should like to be informed upon. I do not gather from the language 
of the telegrams which have reached me, whether any importance 
is attached to the connection of New Guinea with Queen^and, or 
only on its being attached in some manner to the Australian Colo- 
nies ; and connected with this question is the other, viz., whether 
there is any reason to believe that in the event of a settlement being 
formed in New Guinea, the Australian Colonies generally would be 
ready to contribute to the expense. Of course I cannot aak you io 
pledge yourselves on this point at once, but I should like to know 
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something as to the probable disposition of the Colonies on this 
subject. 

The Duke of Manchester: This deputation from the Boyal 
Colonial Institute merely comes to advocate the annexation by Eng- 
land of New Guinea, without reference to what scheme or what 
details of it are to be carried out We do not attempt to suggest 
any manner of its being carried out. What has given rise to anxiety 
is this— it is an anxiety that has grown by degrees for several years : 
every time a boat-load of convicts has lauded on the coast of Aus- 
tralia, the alarm has increased of the possibiUty of a convict esta- 
blishment nearer to AustraUa than New Caledonia. 

Sir Saul Samuel: There is little doubt that the Australian 
Colonies as a whole would be prepared to contribute for any tem- 
porary settlement on the coast of New Guinea, but I hardly know 
how the fact that the Colonies are not federated would affect the 
question of supporting the annexation of any other country with the 
Australian Colonies. 

Lord Debbt : But generally they would be prepared to contribute 
to the expense ? 

Sir Saul Samuel : I think they would, but I can only express 
my own opinion on that point. 

Mr. Archer: Queensland is quite prepared to undertake the 
expense and the responsibilities of the annexation. 

Lord Derby : That I am aware of. 

Mr. Archer : They are anxious to be allowed to do so. 

Lord Derby : Again the question arises whether what you want 
is the whole of New Guinea — the whole of the island — or whether 
yon admit the Dutch claims, the existence of which you are aware 
of, as concerns the western half of the island, and are only prepared 
to deal with the other half^ and whether you want only the coast, 
and are prepared to leave the interior alone. Of course there are 
two difficulties in this case. In the first place there are other claims, 
upon which I do not pronounce, but which are doubtless deserving 
of very serious consideration — claims made by the Dutch Govern- 
ment. And with regard to the other unclaimed part of the island, 
there is a very large territory which is absolutely unknown and 
unexplored. Then I think I have seen in some documents sugges- 
tions that it would not be enough to annex the coast of New Guinea, 
but that when that is done the Solomon Islands and the islands 
lying beyond will be in very close proximity to New Guinea,, and 
ttie same argument will apply with regard to them as applies to 
New Guinea now. I do not know whether this has been at all con- 
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sidered by the promoters of this movement, but it is a point that 
may be put before you. As regards the difficulty now found in 
the escape of convicts from New Caledonia to the British settlements 
in Australia, I would point out that if you form a British settle- 
ment at New Guinea, you will have the British settlement 
and the convict settlement much nearer together than they are 
no^. 

Mr. James A. Youl, C.M.G. : My Lord, in reply to your question 
whether the deputation are in favour of annexing the whole of New 
Guinea, or only portions of the coast-line and some of the chief 
harbours, I beg leave to refer you to the memorial presented to yon 
by the Hon. Secretary this morning. At the bottom of the third 
page you will find our wishes very clearly and succinctly put, and 
with your Lordship's permission I will read them. They are : — •* Your 
Memorialists therefore respectfully urge that the island of New 
Guinea, or those parts thereof to which any other recognised Govern- 
ment cannot estabUsh a clear right, should be annexed to, and in 
due form be declared to be part of, the British dominions.*' We ask, 
therefore, that the whole island be annexed, subject to any other 
organised Government having a priority of claim, and in doing so 
the deputation are only asking that which every Government of the 
soveral Australian Colonies has desired. 

Mr. Labilliebe : The question of going beyond the coast-line 
vrill be a matter for subsequent consideration. The great ques- 
tion at present is to prevent any foreign Government from acquir- 
ing the coast-line, and when we have got a settlement there it 
will be in the power of the Government to form an opinion as to 
how far it may be expedient to extend its authority into tiie 
interior. The gentlemen who have already spoken have based their 
arguments mainly on the benefits of the annexation to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies. I, however, having given some consideration 
to the whole question, venture to think that the Mother Country 
would even more largely benefit by the annexation, which would 
open up now fields of conmierce, which would, for the most part, 
be supplied from the manufactures of the British Isles. If the 
Imperial Government were neither to extend its authority to New 
Guinea nor sanction the extension of that of any Colonial Govern- 
ment, a foreign Power might at once, and without giving us any 
cause of complaint, enter into possession of the territory. 

Mr. Fbbdbrick Youko: One word as to the question raised 
irith reference to the Solomon Islands and the islands lying 
beyond. We came here simply to ask for the annexation of 
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New Ouinea, or at any rate rach of it as is not properly and 
legitimately claimed by any other foreign Ooyemment. We 
prefer to lay that case before your Lordship without going beyond 
that boundary, which is pretty large, and we leave all other ques- 
tions for the future. 

Mr. Aboheb : As far as Queensland is concerned, her interest 
lies mainly in maintaining the free navigation of the strait between 
the Colony and ^ew Guinea, which, as has been stated, forms the 
highway of communication with Great Britain and with India, and 
^t can hardly be assured by holding only one side of the strait. 
As to the slavery question, it is surely patent to everyone, that if 
we wanted to hunt slaves in New Guinea — and we are kindly 
credited with that intention — we have lost our opportunity, for we 
should have commenced and carried it on before there was a chance 
of the island being annexed to any civilised Power. The moment 
the British flag waves over New Guinea our chance is gone. 

Lord Dbbby : Then I may conclude generally that the point to 
which you attach most importance is this: not the actual 
annexation or the actual possession of the whole country, but only 
such action being taken with regard to the coast — especially with 
regard to that part of the coast which is nearest Australia— as 
would prevent any foreign Power making a settlement there. 
That is what you want. 

Mr. YouL : One other matter may be mentioned as concerning 
the natives of New Guinea themselves. Sir Charles Nicholson has 
stated that all the ruffians and criminals of the adjacent lands are 
finding and will find their way to New Guinea as a matter of 
course ; and upon that I would ask what will be the sufferings of 
the unfortunate natives when those people get among them ? 

Lord DsRBT : I do not undervalue the weight of that remark, 
but it would be an argument not merely for the occupation of 
New Guinea, but for the annexation of all other countries lying 
near to the British Colonies. Upon the general question I 
may perhaps remind you of the old story of the country gentle- 
man who was much pressed by his agent to buy an estate im- 
mediately adjoining his. He said, ** My agent wants me to buy 
this land because it is next to mine, but I tell him if I do I shall 
still have somebody else next to me." That will be the case also 
if the objection taken is to having any foreign Power in possession 
of a coast or island near to a British settlement. There is, indeed, 
no limit to the amount of extension which acting upon that 
doctrine will involve, because wherever you go yon will still 
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have neighbours such as New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, the 
Dutch Islands north of them, and indeed you may go right on 
until you annex the whole of the islands of the Indian Pacific. 
I do not see where you would stop. But I merely say that as 
being applicable to a particular argument which has been broached, 
and not at all as deciding the general question. Perhaps I may as 
well say now what probably you will have anticipated : that it is 
impossible for me to express an opinion at the present time upon 
the question. It is evidently from its magnitude and importance 
one for the Cabinet as a whole, and we have preferred to defer th^ 
consideration of it until we have received what I suppose we must 
.now expect in a very few days, the detailed statement of the reasons 
which have led the Government of Queensland to take this pro- 
ceeding of taking possession on behalf of the British Crown of a 

territory not hitherto ours. That is obviously an unusual proceed- 
ing, and I am bound to suppose that the Colonial authorities would 
not' have adopted it without some reason — ^without some strong 
reason ; and it is fairer to them and more satisfactory in all respects 
that we should know in detail what have been the reasons upon 
which they have acted before we come to any decision. Thwefore 
the matter has not yet been before us for decision. When that 
decision is taken— which must be within the next few weeks— we 
shall take the earUest opportimity of communicating it to ParUa- 
ment and the pubUc. In the meanwhile all I can say is — and I am 
rather glad you have given me this opportunity of saying it here— 
that all the statements made in London letters of provincial news- 
papers, sometimes also in the London newspapers themselvea— all 
rumours going about as to this or that, as to annexation, paitiil 
annexation, a protectorate, or the establishment of settlements 
having been adopted by the Cabinet, were purely imaginary. No 
decision has been come to, but the matter is still in the air, and I 
can only say to you further that when we do oome to decide it 

ana that must be before long— what you have said and writtm, 

together with the expressions, wishes, and feelings of the Austra- 
lian colonists in general, will be carefully and anxiously concddeied. 
The deputation thanked his Lordship and withdrew. 

The Duke of Manchester to the Secretary of State for the Colomei, 
BoTAL Colonial Institute, 16, Strand, W.C 
dOth June, 1888. 
My Lobd,— Beferring to a Memorial from the Council of the Boyil 
Colonial Institute, which was presented to your Lordship on the lit 
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instant, advocating the annexation of New Guinea by Her Majesty's 
Goyermnent, I now have the honour to append a copy of Besolutions on 
the subject, which were adopted by the Fellows of the Institute at the 
Annual Meeting held yesterday : — 

1. ** That the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute, in Annual 
General Meeting assembled, approve of the action of the Council 
in presenting the Memorial respecting the annexation of New Guinea 
to the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as 
ei^ressed in the Annual Beport." 

2. ** That His Grace the Chairman of the Council be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Besolution to the Bight Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies." 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's obedient Servant, 
Manchester. 
Cha^mum of the Council, 
The Right Eon. the Earl of Derby, 

Secretary of State for the Colonies. 



Colonial Ojpctf to Chairman of the Council of the Boyal Colonial 

Institute. 

Colonial Office, Downing Street, 
Ath July, 1883. 
Sir, — ^I'am directed by the Earl of Derby to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of 80th ultimo, containing a copy of Besolutions in support 
of the proposed annexation of New Guinea by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, which had been adopted by the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial 
Institiifte %i the Annual Meeting held on the previous day. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

John Bramston. 
The GHAntMAN of the Council 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Grosvenor Gallery Library, on Tuesday, the 12th of June, 
1888. His Grace the Doke of Manghesteb, K.P., Chairman of 
(Council, in the chair. 

The HoNOBABT Sborbtabt read the Minutes of the last Ordinary 
General Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that forty- 
eight Fellows had been elected, viz., thirteen Resident and thirty- 
five Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

James AUan^ Esq., Richard Barker, Esq., E. /. Carson, Esq., Otemr 
de Satje, Esq., C. C. FinloAf, Esq., Bev. J. A. Fauns, Ellis Jones, Esq., 
The Bev. Viscount Molesworth, Thomas Parsons^ Esq., William Bois, 
Esq., G, E, Sainsbu/ry, Esq., Thomas Storer, Esq., Walter J^hUehouse, 
Esq. 

Non-Resident Fellows :— 

W. Acton-Adams, Esq. {New ZeaXa/nd), T. J. AUdridge, Esq. (Wett 
Africa), E. A. Bamett, Esq. (West Africa), H. F.BUssett, Esq., C.M.Q. 
(Falkland Islands), Arthur Boult, Esq. (South Australia), C. E. CuUen, 
Esq. (Cyprus), B. W. Dickson, Esq. (Victoria), Henry Forbes, Esq, 
(Cape Colony), William Graham, Esq. (Queensland), W. Brandford 
Griffith, jun., Esq. (West Africa), W. H. Hart, Esq. (West Africa), 
Lawrence Hindson, Esq. (New South Wales), C. 8. Hill, Esq. (British 
Guiana), Captadn The Hon. Louis Hope, M.L.C. (Queensland), A. flifl 
Jack, Esq. (New Zealand), J. A. Johnson, Esq. (South Australia), 
Alfred Knox, Esq. (Natal), Sir Charles LUley (Queensland), E. M. 
LiUey, Esq. (Queensland), F. C. Lucy, Esq. (Cape Colony), CharUi 
Lyons, Esq. (South Australia), J. McGaw, Esq. (New South WaUs), 
G. McLean, Esq. (New Zealand), S. Pemherton, Esq. (Dominica, W. I) 
B. E. PownaXl, Esq. (West Africa), F. H. Buckle, Esq. (Victoria), J. 
Beid, Esq. (New Zealand), Boss T. Beid, Esq. (South Australia), E. T. 
Smith, Esq., M.P. (South Australia), Hon. A. M. Tarleton, (Sierra Leone), 
Hon, D. P. Trench, M.L,C. (Jamaica), Howard Walker, Esq. (Ne0 
South Wales), Alexander Wilson, Esq. (Victoria), J. F. Wilson, Esq. 
(Mauritius), Agar Wynne, Esq. (Victoria), 

Donations of books, maps, pamphlets, &c., presented to the 
Institute since the last meeting were also announced. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchbsteb, in introducing the lecturer 
to the meeting, said : I may perhaps be allowed to state that 
Mr. Morris was sent to Jamaica at the request of Sir Anthony 
Musgrave, who applied for a competent scientific man ; and Sir 
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Anthony Masgrave assures me that no Colony and no oonntry has 
ever been better served by an o£SciaI than by Mr. Morris. I will 
now call upon him to read his Paper, entitled 

PLANTING ENTERPRISE IN THE WEST INDIES. 

In accepting the kind invitation of the Oouncil to read a paper 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, I have been actuated simply 
by a desire to bring before its members, and through them before 
Englishmen generally, some points of interest connected with 
the present position of planting industries in our West India 
possessions. 

II may be as well for me also to mention that in coming before 
you this evening to treat of these industries, I do not wish to appear 
in the capacity of an advocate of any particular views or doctrhies, 
nor do I desire to bring up or discuss any of the numerous problems 
of a purely controversial character, which have from time to 
time arisen in connection with the treatment of West Indian ques- 
tions. Such problems, however interesting they may be to the 
politician and reformer, do not necessarily ffdl within the range of 
my subject ; and hence, I believe, I shall best carry out the objects 
of the Institute, as well as endeavour to do justice to the great 
interests involved in the topic of my paper, if I confine myself 
chiefly to a statement of facts as bearing upon the position and 
prospects of planting enterprises in the West Indies, and to a simple 
enumeration and description of such industries as have more par- 
ticularly come under my notice. 

These West Indian industries, many of them new ones, are seem- 
ingly in course of being gradually extended and improved ; and, as 
the general opinion with regard to the West Indies is, that they are 
either utterly ruined, or in a state of stagnation and decay, I would 
ask your kind indulgence while I endeavour to place before you the 
results of careful inquiry and observation, and give my reasons for 
sharing the belief tiiat most of our West Indian possessions have 
already passed through the worst of their depression and troubles, 
and are beginning to enter upon a new and more prosperous 
career. And, if I am able to place my facts before you in such a 
manner as to enlist your interest and sympathy, in fovour of these 
oldest of our Colonial possessions, I shall feel that my humble effort 
has not been in vain. 

At the outset, however, I desire, as one who has felt the value, 
and had many opportunities of judging of the results^ to express 
my thanks for the facilities afforded by the Royal Colonial Institute 
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for the disoussion of questions afifeoting the well-bemg of the Colo- 
nies, no less than for its consistent and powerful advocacy of 
Colonial interests generally. I am sure I do but re-echo the senti- 
ment of every colonist and planter, not only in the West IndieSi 
but in every Colony throughout the Empire, when I earnestly desire 
that the operations and scope of the Eoyal Colonial Institute, in 
relation to Colonial industries, may become, day by day, of a moie 
permanent and extensive character, and when 1 hefurtily wish it 
God-speed in its noble work. 

I mentioned, just now, that the general impression with regard to 
the West Indies is that they are either in a state of stagnation or decay. 
No doubt, owing to the abolition of slavery, and subsequently to 
the low prices of sugar, brought about by unequal competition with 
bounty-fed beet sugar, the West Indian sugar planters have had to 
contend with difficulties unequalled in the history of any single 
industry. Is it, therefore, a matter of surprise that the sugar islands 
of the West, depending almost entirely for their prosperity and 
success on a single industry, when that industry was completely 
crushed and paralysed, should have become depressed, or that 
capitalists, looking upon them as hopeless, should have sought other 
openings for their investments ? 

For the last thirty or forty years, the tide of emigration, as regards 
tropical pliEuiters, and consequently the flow of capital, has steadily 
set to the eastward, and thousands of men possessing capital and 
energy have settled on the Nilgiris, on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
and on the mountains of Ceylon, to cultivate tea, coffee, and cin< 
chona. More recently they have gone still further east, to Perak, 
Johore, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

Now, however, that the dreadfnl coffee-leaf disease has induced 
so depressing an influence in all Eastern countries ; and whilst 
Englishmen are contemplating investing their capital in countries 
not under British rule, and in places so remote and so little 
accessible to the chief markets of the world ; it seems not in« 
appropriate to consider what lands, what facilities for culture, and 
what returns on capital, the West Indies — ^within some eighteen 
days of England, and in dose and easy communication with the 
vast markets of Europe and America — have to offer the pioneer and 
the planter. 

In order to place the subject-matter of my paper before you, this 
evening, in as clear and as intelligible a manner as' possible, I 
would remark that by the term ''British Possessions in the 
West Indies '* I wish to include the Bahamas, the whole of the 
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British West India Islands, together with British Honduras (a 
dependency of Jamaica), and the Colony of British Guiana. 

Both geographically, as being all in the Western tropics, as well 
as by their vegetable productions and planting industries, these 
possessions form a natural group, having a common interest in th^ 
development of the natural products of the soil— all of which are 
of an essentially tropical character. 

EEaving thus defined the scope and range of my paper, and 
indicated its geographical limits, I would mention that I purpose, 
in the next place, to enter upon a brief statistical inquiry re- 
specting the present position of our West Indian possessions, and 
endeavour to show in what respects they have advanced, or fallen 
back, from their position of some fifteen or twenty years ago. 
Following this, I will refer, as fully as my time will permit, to tha 
planting enterprises which have been, or are in course of being carried 
on in the West Indies, and indicate in what respects they offer 
grounds for a more hopeful view than is generally taken respecting 
the future of these nearest and oldest of our vast tropical 
possessions. 

With regard to the relevancy of statistics, as bearing upon the 
subject-matter of my paper, I may mention that, as the West 
Indies are essentially and purely agricultural, and as their 
industries and commercial relations are based upon the natural 
resources and productions of the soil, any carefully-compiled 
statistics, connected with them, should indicate the extent and 
position of those industries, and the measure of success to which 
they have attained. 

The British possessions in the West Indies, using the term in 
the sense above indicated, have a total area of nearly 100,000 
square miles : that is, an extent of country nearly equal to that of 
New Zealand, and more than four times that of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

With regard to the population of the West Indies, it is often be- 
lieved to be either stationary or declining. This, however, is by no 
means the case with the Creole, or negro population, or even with the 
whites. The population of the West Indies in 1881 was 1,498,062 
as compared with 1,279,507 m 1871, and 1,107,667 in 1861. This 
shows an increase of population equal to 16 per cent, on the 
returns for 10 years ; and an increase of nearly 85 per cent, on 
those for 20 years. It would appear, therefore, that the rate of 
increase of population in the West Indies is much greater than that 
of the United Kingdom, in which the rate of increase at the census 
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of 1881 was nnder 11 per cent This large increase appears to be 
general, and not confined to any particular locality. Moreover, it 
is only very slightly influenced by coolie immigration. The total 
number of free and indentured cooUes in the West Indies, according 
to the latest returns, viz., those for 1882, was not quite 90,000 ; of 
these more than two- thirds, or 62,000, were in British Guiana. As 
compared with other British Colonies, the population of the West 
Indies is greater than that of any of the larger Australian Colonies, 
and more than three times that of New Zealand. 

The total export and import trade of the West Indies in 1881 
amounted to an aggregate value of nearly 17 millions — the exact 
figures being, exports, Jg8,918,014, and imports, £7,746,470. This 
is an increase of nearly 8^ millions on the value of the export and 
import trade in 1866, and is nearly one-half of the total value of 
the export and import trade of British North America. 

The annual revenue of these possessions in 1881 was £1,866,782, 
which, as compared with that of 1866, shows an increase of more 
than half a million. The public debt in 1881, incurred chiefly in 
the extension of railways and public works, was £2,028,918, or 
enly a little over one year's income. Since 1881 a large reduction 
of this debt has taken place, especially with regard to Biitish 
Guiana, which lowers the amount to about £1,586,000, or 
considerably less than that of twenty years. 
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The statistics of the several Colonies are given in the subjoined 
table:— 



Bbitibh FoesBflBiovB nr thb West Iitdxbb. 

Lrea, Population, Talue of Exports and Im 
1881, together with Annual Revenue and Fablic ] 



Table showing Area, Fopnlation, Talue of Exports and Imports for the year 
- " -^ >Debt. 



Colony. 


Area in 


Popolatioa 


Izporfea. 


Imports. 


Bevenne. 


Public 
D«bt. 








£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Bahamas .. 


6,890 


48,621 


114,100 


168,380 


41,294 


67.837 


Jamaioa • • • • 


4,193 


680,804 


1,649,068 


1,321,962 


644.436 


920,925 


Honduras .. 


7,662 


27,462 


247.408 


201,811 


43,642 


-— 


Turks Islands 


169 


4,732 


2^,616 


27,054 


8,392 





Windward 














Islands— 














St.Luoia.. 


287 


88,661 


194,694 


127,362 


82,431 


84.100 


St. Vincent 


147 


40,648 


141,676 


129,026 


30,637 


2,000 


Barbados 


166 


171,860 


1,140,361 


1,119,213 


132,942 


— 


Orenada .. 


133 


42,403 


194,280 


131.986 


37,176 


. 10,78^ 


Tobago .. 
Leewaid Is- 


114 


18,061 


83,683 


69,682 


16,830 


— 


landa— 














"^^Tgin Is- 














lands .. 


67 


6,287 


6,249 


4,999 


1,604 


.. 


St Chris- 














topher . . 


68 


29,137 


213,080 


169,688 


29,909 


3,200 


Nera .... 


60 


11.864 


38,672 


32,789 


7,723 


— 


Antigua.. 


170 


86,244 


178,682 


161,883 


41,683 


67,432 


Montserrat 


32 


10,083 


36,206 


26,347 


6,938 


3,000 
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28,211 


66,163 


64.968 


24.033 


11.900 


Trinidad.... 


1,764 


163,128 


2,099,101a 


2,226,276^ 


464,967 


600,720 


Britiah Gui- 














ana .... 


76,000 


262,186 


2,697,291 


1,784.146 


403,24.5 


422,019 


Total .,.. 


96,633 


1,493,062 


8,913,014 


7,746,470 


1,866,782 


2,023,913 



(a) IndndM £661,184 Taloe of bullion and specie exported. 

(6) Inolodee £80.000 valne of cacao, csffee, ftc, in transit, and £564,217 bullion snd 

specie imported. 
The exports and imports for Jamaica are for the year 1881-82. 

As regards the distribution of the trade of the West Indies, the 
value of the exports, including bullion and specie, to the United 
Kingdom for the year 1881 was £5,015,964, and the value of the 
imports from the United Kingdom, during the same period, waff 
£8.407,775. Next to the Mother-Country the United States of 
America, as might naturally be expected, appear to secure the 
largest proportion of the West Indian trade. I am unable to give 
a detailed statement of the trade between each Colony and the 
United States, but as regards Jamaica, Barbados, Trinidad, and 
British Guiana the figures are as follows : — 
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Yalux of the Ixpobtb of Jaxaioa, Barbados, Tbdodab, and Bbiii8h Guuva 
(nroLUDiNO BxTLLiON A2n> Specie), DismrouiSHiNO the FBnrciPAL Couhtbies. 



Co!ony. 


Total Imports. 


Fromtha 

United 

Kingdom. 


From the 

United Statat 

of Amerioa. 


From 

Britiah North 

America. 


From other 


Jamaica .... 
Barbados .... 
Trinidad .... 
BritLsh Guiana 


£ 
1,321,962 
1,119,213 
2,226,276 
1,784,146 


£ 
646,052 
433,840 
828,444 
833,847 


549,724 
451,385 
397,854 
397,806 


147,876 

101,584 

72,176 

88,627 


£ 

60,517 
232,404 
927,802 
463,965a 


. Total.... 


6,451,596 


2,742,183 


1,796,769 


409,663 


1,674,688 



a Inclndea £241,047 for rioe from India. 

Value of the Exfobts of Jaxaxoa, Babbados, Tbdhdad, aitd Bbttish Guiava 
{xBTOLUDiKo Bullion and Sfboie), distinquxseino the Pbinoipal Countbibs. 



CJolony. 


Total Exports. 


To the United 
Kingdom. 


To the 

United States 

of America. 


To British 

North 
America. 


Toother 
Coontrist. 


Jamaica .... 

Barbados 

Trinidad .... 
British Guiana 


1,649,058 
1,140,861 
2,099,101 
2,597,291 


£ 

783,205 

454,601 

995,925 

1,771,441 


£ 
223,585 
278,766 
193,703 
514,101 


£ 

73,460 

207,629 

84,541 

73,733 


£ 
468,818 
204,365 
824,933 
238,016 


Total .... 


7,385,811 


4,006,172 


1,205,166 


439,353 


1,786,131 



b Includes £323,600 for cacao exported to Franco. 

In a comparative statement extending back some ten years, it is 
very noticeable that the United States and Canada are yearly 
receiving a larger proportion of the West Indian exports in the form 
of sugar and tropical fruits, while the export trade with the Mother- 
Country is gradually decreasing. The same may be said of the 
import trade, which, with the United States and Canada, in the 
form of flour, dried and salted fish, lumber and canned goods, is 
assuming important proportions. 

Whether this distribution of trade will continue in the same 
directions remains to be seen. Judging simply from the geographi- 
cal position of our West Indian possessions, and their proximity 
to the prosperous and rapidly increasing populations of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada, and the fact that they can 
supply most conveniently and cheaply most of the Colonial produce 
desired and in great demand in these countries, the natural infer- 
enoe is that it will probably do so. There are some, however, who 
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believe that when the Panama Canal is opened, not only will the 
trade and prosperity of many of the West Indian Islands, and 
especially of Jamaica, considerably improve, but they will be 
brought into more direct and rapid communication with the Mother- 
Country, and thus to a great extent the distribution of their export 
and import trade will be materiaMy affected. 

To understand aright the relative positions and capabilities of our 
West Indian possessions, it is necessary to remark that, with the ex- 
oeption of the continental elements — ^British Honduras and British 
Chuana — ^they are composed of numerous islands " vtoying in size 
from mere coral islets — dotted like stepping-stones for giants over 
the Caribbean Sea — ^to a fair and fertUe land as large as Yorkshire." 
Without entering upon any scientific details, it may be mentioned 
thai most of the smaller islands are of organic origin, beiog com- 
posed of coral structures and the debris of marine shells and forms 
upheaved to the sur&ce by subterranean forces : others are purely 
volcanic, yielding, when disintegrated, soils of great richness and 
fertility : whilst the largest and most important islands, such as 
Jamaica and^Trinidad, have been largely formed by alluvial deposits 
resting upon or combined with volcanic rocks indicating great 
alternating periods of elevation and depression. The physical 
features of these islands are chiefly indicated by bold rugged 
mountains, deep well-sheltered valleys, with a fringe of gently 
sloping, rich, alluvial plains, varying in breadth from one to 
twenty miles near the sea, forming the lowlands. The rivers, fed 
by abundant tropical rains, are very numerous, but small and 
rapid. 

The mineral wealth of our West Indian possessions is very small : 
in &ct, with the exception of some sulphur in the Lesser Antilles, 
traces of copper in Jamaica and the Virgin Islands, and asphalt in 
Trinidad, they may be said to be entirely devoid of mineral 
resources. The true wealth of these possessions lies in the charac- 
teristics and products of the soil ; and, without exception, in this 
respect they afford means of development and of permanency of 
prosperity equal to any in the world. 

Such resources, under any circumstances, should afford hopes 
for the future, but when combined with an advantageous geogra- 
phical position, with a splendid and salubrious climate, with 
abundant springs, with varying altitudes of land, suitable for cul- 
tivation, and with a large and increasing indigenous population, 
they should attract the serious attention of Englishmen ; and I 
doubt not, when folly understood and generously and wisely treated, 
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such resources will ultimately lay the foundations of great anl 
abiding industries. 

If I have been rightly understood in the general tendency of my 
remarks so far, I shall have led you to look for the true developm^t 
of our West Indian possessions, not in their mineral wealth, not in 
any large stores of timber, nor in any manufacturing industries^ 
but, simply, in the natural products and resources of the soil ; and, 
to secure the full development of these, there are wanting only 
capital and labour intelligently and wisely used, and proportionate 
and suitable to the ends in view. 

The staple industry of the West Indies for more than two cen- 
turies has been sugar, with its secondary products, rum and. 
molasses. .In spite of the disorganisation of the labour market 
consequent upon the abolition of slavery, and in spite of the unequal 
competition of beet-sugar, the sugar-cane still remains the (And 
industrial plant of our West India possessions. Not only tbi^ bat 
the West Indies, at present, produce more sugar than all the other 
British possessions put together. For instance, during the year 
1881, the quantity of raw sugar exported from all the British 
possessions amounted to 7,888,504 cwts. Of this 4,697,445 cwts., 
or more than two-thirds, was produced by our possessions iu the 
West Indies: the remainder, or 8,186,059 cwt&, being the 
produce of Mauritius, India, Natal, Fyi, &c. 

The chief sugar-producing Colonies in the West Indies aie 
British Ouiana, where sugar, molasses, and rum form 92 per cent, 
of the annual value of tiie exports : Barbados^ where sugar and 
molasses contribute nearly 94 per cent, of the exports : Jamaiea, 
where sugar and rum form 62 per cent, of the exports : and Trini- 
dad, where sugar and molasses contribute about 56 per cent, of the 
exports. 

The best appliances and the largest sugar estates are found in 
British Guiana and Trinidad ; and the establishment of tmnes ot 
central factories in these Colonies has not only greatly improved 
the quality of the sugar, but it has placed planting operations 
on a more elaborate and extensive scale. 

In Barbados, the estates are small, but so highly cultivated that 
the whole island looks like a beautiful garden. In Jamaica, the 
sugar estates may not compare favourably, either in cultnre or in 
mechanical appliances, with those of its neighbours, but the 
Jamaica sugar planter has a considerable advantage over all others 
in the superior quality and high prices obtained for his rum, which 
reaches an annual export value nearly equal to one-half of that of sugar. 
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Although, owing to a Buoeession of bad seasons and drought, 
other crops had done not so well in Jamaica, the sugar crop of 
1881-82 was the largest for many years. The exports were: 
BU^^ar, 88,892 hhds., of the value of £614,288 ; and, rum, 22,742 
phns., of the value of £296,645 ; the total value of sugar and rum 
being £909,928. This is an increase on the exported value of these 
aartides, as compared with 1880-81, to the extent of £898,621. It 
is possible, as claimed by some, that the reduction in the number 
o€ xat-eaten canes, brought about by the acclimatisation of the 
mungoose in Jamaica, may have contributed something to this 
lajqge increase ; but the bulk of the increase is no doubt due to a 
combination of circumstances favourable for the moment to the 
sugar estates, but not so favourable to other industries. 

During the last few years many efforts have bpen made to 
eoonomise the cost of the production of sugar, and so bring it into 
&vourable competition with beet and other sugars. Possibly, 
next to improved machinery and a more rational and scientific 
treatment of the soil, nothing can be more conducive to the success 
of our West Indian sugar estates, than the introduction of new 
varieties of canes, to replace or supplement those which have been 
so long and so persistently cultivated within the same areas. With 
siidi varying conditions of soil and climate as exist in the West 
Indies, it may naturally be expected that numerous varieties of 
canes are required to enable the planter to obtain the best results. 
In other words, it is believed that with the sugar-cane, as with ali 
other plants, the continuous cultivation of .the same kinds on the 
same lands must result in reducing their health and vigour, and 
consequently the quantity and value of the produce. Where 
estates have no nurseries, and tops for planting are taken from 
weak and practically abandoned canes, the general character of the 
cultivation must be gradually lowered, even in the best soils. No 
plan can be recommended so likely to overcome this, as the intro- 
duction, from time to time, of new kinds of sugar-canes which are 
the result of careful selection and cultivation in more favoured 
countries. 

Through the agency of the Boyal Gardens at Eew, an institution 
to which the West Indies is especially indebted, numerous varieties 
of sugar-canes have been introduced, many of which have proved of 
great value. Eecently, a large and successful consignment of new 
sugar-canes was received in Jamaica, from Mauritius, which 
promises to yield several new and productive canes. The con- 
signment consisted of 44 varieties of canes carefully selected by 
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Mr. John Home, F.L.S., Direptor of Gardens and Forests, 
Mauritius. 

Mr. Home, having given special attention for many years to the 
selection and cultivation of sugar-canes, was commissioned by the 
Chamber of Agriculture in Mauritius to make a selection of the best 
sugar-canes found in Australia and the islands of the Pacific, and 
forward them for experimental purposes to that island. This 
Mr. Home did during the years 1877-78, finally closing his labours 
in Fiji. From the canes thus obtained, Mr. Home, by permissioii 
of the Government of Mauritius, forwarded 44 of the best 
varieties to Jamaica, where all but one, No. 8, have arrired 
safely. In forwarding these canes, Mr. Home writes : — 

'' The varieties are all good strong growers, and yield a large 
quantity of sugar. In this latter respect I would particularly call 
your attention to the * Lahina ' variety. I was told when in the 
Sandwich Islands, that this cane yielded as much as an average of 
6 tons sugar per acre on areas as extensive as 100 acres; and 
7^ tons per acre, on an average, over areas of 20 acres or less in 
extent. However, after the first ratoons it should be uprooted, 
as the second ratoons are nearly or almost worthless. The variety 
* Samuri * is the favourite cane with the sugar-cane planters in 
F^i It is hardy, grows rapidly, and yields sugar freely." 

While in Louisiana, U.S.A., in December of last year, I found 
that the Lahina cane, mentioned above, was under cultivation 
there, and was very favourably reported upon. I brought with me 
to Jamaica an additional supply of this cane for distribution, as 
well as supplies of two other valuable canes, known in Louisiana 
as the Bed Eibbon and Java canes. 

Turning again to the more general question of the cultivation of 
sugar in the West Indies, I would mention that for most of the low rich 
lands of our West Indian possessions, where the indigenous labour 
is abundant and cheap, as in Barbados, or where coolie immigra- 
tion, to supplement the indigenous labour, is carried on systemati- 
cally and successfully, as at British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
&c., the cultivation of sugar is, and I trust always will be, a 
leading industry. 

But taking into consideration the physical characteristics of the 
West Indies, the great diversity of their soUs, the varying altitudes 
of their lands, and the great differences in their climatic conditions, 
if viewed aright, all these would betoken agricultural operations as 
varied and as diversified as the conditions herein indicated. 
Besides this, the lessons of the past should teach us that we 
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cannot depend, however much we may wish to do so, upon any one 
single industry. Under the keen competition ofiEiered by newer 
and richer lands in other countries, it is our duty to look more 
keenly than ever into the nature and character of our resources, 
and, while estimating them at their proper value; endeavour to 
assign to each locality, and to each description of soil and climate, 
the industrial plants best calculated to promote the wealth of the 
country. As I mentioned lately, with regard to Jamaica, in our 
endeavours to build up a permanent prosperity for the West 
Indies, we should be guided entirely by then: natural capabilities, 
and the condition of their labour supply : and, in the light of what 
is done under similar circumstances in other countries, endeavour 
to turn to advantage all such natural gifts as lie around us. The 
history of all essentially agricultural communities teaches us there 
is safety only when we plant many things ; or, in plainer words, in 
agriculture as in other commercial enterprises, it is not wise to 
** place all our eggs in one basket." 

If we introduce and cultivate too exclusively any particular 
plant of commercial importance, it always happens, sooner or later, 
tl^ some predatory organism, vegetable or animal, fastens upon it, 
and often entirely destroys our expectations of reward. Such has 
been the general experience with regard to sugar, coffee, the grape 
vine, cotton, wheat, hop, and the potato. They have all suffered more 
or less from such visitations, and the moral is that we cannot 
disturb the natural conditions of their growth — as we often do by 
injudicious cultivation over extensive areas — and violate the order 
of nature for our profit, without finding consequences often entailed 
which are very much to our hurt. 

Possibly the depression which overtook the West Indian sugar 
industry, like that which now has overtaken the coffee industry in 
Ceylon, if viewed aright, was a blessing in disguise. Be that as it 
may, I believe it is now pretty well understood and acknowledged, 
that the West Indies, to be prosperous, must grow many things 
besides sugar ; and, as it has the capabilities to grow, witii profit 
and success, such valuable products as coffee and cacao, tea and 
cinchona, spices of all kinds, such as cinnamon and nutmeg, clove 
and cardamoms, black pepper and vanilla, ginger and arrowroot, 
jalap and sarsaparilla^ fil»res and oils, india-rubber and tobacco, dye- 
woods and coco-nuts, as well as the finest and most luscious 
tropical fruits, we should devote proportionate attention to each of 
these valuable products, and endeavour to fortify ourselves against 
fluctuations of markets, falling off in the demand for certain 
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products, as well as against all the predatory visitations of animal 
and fungoid organisms which too often attend a too ezduBiye effort 
to take advantage of the vegetable wealth of nature. 

A very common impression exists, that most of the rich soil of 
the West Indies has been already under cultivation, and that, in 
many respects, it is almost exhausted. How fiEir this is borne out 
by facts will appear from the following. In British Guiana, for 
instance, cultivation, so far, is wholly confined to about a doz^ or 
fifteen miles along the sea-coast ; while the vast, rich lands of the 
interior are wholly untouched. In Trinidad, according to an 
official estimate, '* less than one-tenth of its area is cultiva4;ed, and 
its resources are developed only to a small extent." Out of au 
estimated extent of 1,280,000 acres of splendid ** cohune ridge " or 
alluvial virgin soil, in British Honduras, according to a lateretum , only 
some 10,000 acres, or less than one-hundredth part, is, or has been, 
under cultivation. Coming to the older and more settled Colonies, 
as they have been for the most part under cultivation in sugar, lands 
on the lower slopes of the hills and in the plains only, have be^ 
chiefly worked. The bulk of the hill lands, most of which possess 
magnificent soil and a splendid climate, have been practicall; 
tmtouched. 

For instance, in Jamaica, on the northern slopes of the Blue 
Mountains, there are, at the present time, about 100,000 acres of 
land in virgin forest, richer and finer than any now cultivated, 
admirably adapted for the growth of tea, coffee, and cinchona. At 
lower elevations, in the central districts of the Island, to the west, 
I estimate that above the range for sugar, there are fully 200,000 
acres suitable for the cultivation of oranges, cacao, spices, and 
most tropical produce. 

In the neighbourhood of Spanish Town, and within easy reach 
of railway facilities, the Bio Cobre irrigation works embrace aa 
extent of country equal to about 50,000 acres, now mostly in pas* 
ture and ruinate, but admirably adapted for the cultivation of 
bananas, oranges, cacao, and spice& 

In the Lesser Antilles, to the west and south, similar ciiciun- 
stances are found, and indeed throughout the West Indies you will 
hardly find a single island without plenty of unoccupied lauad suit- 
able for the growth of either sugar, cacao, cofiEee, spices, tobacco, or 
coco-nuts. Barbados, and possibly Antigua, are the only islands 
of any importance which have no hill lands still available for culti- 
vation ; but with regard to the former, as I have elsewhere remarked, 
** the rich character of the soil in Barbados, and the successfnl 
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results of the high culture it has received," maj be gathered from the 
fact that while the Sugar Planter, a paper devoted to the interests 
of the sugar industry in AustraHa, gravely discusses the exhaustion 
of oane-fields, the Planters* Journal, of Barbados, somewhat fiace- 
tiously remarks that '* the land of this island, even now, shows no 
sign of exhaustion, although it was converted into cane-fields within 
a measurable distance of Noah's flood." 

In Dominica, the President, Mr. Eldridge, in the Blue Book 
Report for 1879, refers to the facilities for obtaining land in that 
beautiful island, *' unsurpassed in Her Majesty's dominions for fer- 
tility." Large tracts of these lands, in the interior, belong to the 
Grown, and they can be purchased at an upset price of £1 per acre. 
Another official report states that " at least one-half the total area 
of Dominica is available for agricultural purposes, amounting to 
about 96,000 acres. ... At the present moment there is not a 
third of that extent under cultivation."* 

Coming farther south, Grenada has a considerable area of 
mountain land available for cultivation ; while at Tobago probably 
folly two-thirds of its area are still covered by virgin forest. 

This review, necessarily rapid and general, will at least show to 
what a small extent really the rich and fertile lands of the West 
Indies have been so far utilised. In British Guiana alone, there is an 
area of coxmtry equal to two Geylons quite untouched ; in British 
Honduras we have more than the total area of the Fiji Islands ; to 
Trinidad we could add the wealth of the Straits Settlements ; and 
with the resources of the unworked soil of Jamaica we might 
emulate the prosperity of, at least, four Colonies of the size ^of 
Mauritius. 

Next to sugar, rum, and molasses, the most important articles of 
production in the West Indies are cacao and coffee. Up to within 
a few years ago, these two articles were almost exclusively produced 
by Trinidad and Jamaica, each of which had a corresponding 
number of acres under cultivation, and. an equal gross value of 
exports. For instance, in Trinidad, 25,188 acres were returned 
under cacao, yielding a gross export value of £270,906 : while, in 
Jamaica, 22,868 acres were returned (in 1878) under coffee, 
yielding a gross export value of £271,449. Latterly, however, 
Grenada has become a large cacao-producing Colony, and it will 
shortly, no doubt, approach Trinidad in the- value and extent of its 
exports. The success of the cacao industry in this island is very 

^ See Beport on Ck>flee CultiYation in Dominica, by H. Frestoe. QoTenunent 
Printing Office, Trinidad, 1876. 
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remarkable and saggestiTa In a comparative statement, published 
in the Blue Book Beport for 1879, the staple products of Grenada 
are thus shown : — 

1848. 1878. 

Sugar 6,0711ihdfl 2,680 Wids. 

Oftoao 3,995 bags 24,394 bags. 

Bum 2,166 phna 113phns. 

Spioes nil 60,800 lbs. 

From this, it appears, that while " the caue oaltiyation is rapidly 

eclining in Grenada, and less sngar is made from year to year,'* 
the cacao industry is being increased tenfold. By these means 
Grenada, which was once in a languishing condition, has become 
one of the most prosperous of the Windward Islands. Again, in 
Dominica, cacao cultivation has been greatly extended, and ihe 
quality of the produce improved by fermentation and better curing. 
This will appear from the following. While, in 1872, the export 
of cacao from Dominica was 204,778 pounds, of the value of Jg2,546, 
in 1878 — ^that is, six years afterwards — ^the exports had risen to 
842,945 pounds, of the value of igl2,572. Dominica was onee 
noted for its coffee industry, and in 1888 it exported 1,612,528 
pounds ; in 1878 this had fallen to 18,819 pounds, and in some 
years it has even been less than this. The impression has been 
prevalent that the abandonment of coffee cultivation in Dominica 
was entirely caused by an insect blight; but according to Mr. 
Prestoe, who specially reported upon the subject, he is of opinion 
** that the blight had very little to do " with the abandonment of 
coffee estates, which was due chiefly to the low prices and to the 
results attending the unsettled state of labour during the last fifty 
or sixty years. Dominica has, however, so many valuable 
resources, and enjoys so favourable a position, that it is destined to 
become the home of numerous industries ; and I believe these 
only require an energetic start and suitable shipping facilities to 
rival any of those of the neighbouring islands. The late Dr. Imray, 
and his successor, Dr. H. A. A. NichoUs, have successfully intro- 
duced the cultivation of Liberian coffee, limes, india-rubber, and 
spices to Dominica, and the results, published in the Annual Beport 
of the Boyal Gardens at Eew, are full of interest, and most sug- 
gestive of what may ultimately be accomplished in this highly 
productive island.* 

In Jamaica, cacao cultivation, where once it was a flourishing 
industry, is now being revived and extended in connection with the 
cultivation of bananas for the United States. 

It is estimated that about 1,000 acres are in course of being 
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planted wiib cacao in Jamaica ; and some 80,000 plants of the best 
Trinidad and Caracas varieties have been distributed from the 
Pablio Gardens. 

As bananas and cacao thrive in exactly similar situations, and 
under the same system of cultivation, the returns yielded by the 
bananas (which bear during the first fifteen or eighteen months 
after planting) are more than sufficient to cover the whole cost of 
planting the cacao. In other words, owing to the development of 
the fruit trade in Jamaica, a cacao estate can be successfully 
estabUshed, and its working expenses entirely cleared, by the profits 
on the sale of bananas. Planters, seeing this, are utiUsing their 
banana plants as nurses for the cacao plants, and hence, when the 
bananas cease to bear, the cacao plants will remain as a permanent 
cultivation and a source of continued wealth to the proprietor. As 
mentioned, lately, in my official repcMrt, ''where bananas obtain 
good prices, as in Jamaica, it is no exaggeration to say that a 
cacao estate can be estabUshed there under more favourable con- 
ditions than in any other British possession.'*'^'* 

One of the most simple, but by no means the least profitable, 
of our West Indian industries, is that of coco-nuts, which, to dis< 
tinguish from cacao, oocos, and coca, are generally known in com- 
merce as *' koker-nuts.'* The finest nuts in the West Indies, and 
probably in the world, are grown on the coast of Central America ; 
and British Honduras, in this respect, should become one of the 
largest and most prosperous producers of coco-nuts. Wherever 
there is a low, rich coast-line, not too much exposed to hurricanes 
or strong winds, and where there are regular and cheap shipping 
facilities, coco-nuts offer very advantageous means for supplement^ 
ing the resources of the planter ; and I know of no country where 
such high prices, and where such a regular demand exists for 
green nuts as the West Indies. Latterly as much as £6 per 
thousand were paid in British Honduras for coco-nuts, and very 
few could be had at that price. The general price for cpco-nuts in. 
the West Indies varies from 50s. to 80s. per thousand ; at present 
they are about 70s. 

It has often occurred to me that if, in the palmy days of sugar- 
planting in the West Indies, an effort had been made to cover the 
apparently barren coast lands with groves of coco-nuts, the aban- 



*Fofr ihoee who require a more detailed aooount of cacao coltiTation in 
Jamaica, see "Cacao, How to Grow and How to Cure it." London: S. W. 
saver & Clo., 67, Comhffl. 
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doned estates, now so desolate, would have been mines of wealth 
to their proprietors, richer and more permanent than anything 
derived from sugar. 

A coco-nut plantation in the West Indies, well established and 
in full bearing (say at the end of eight years), with sixty trees to 
the acre, may be safely assumed to be of the annual value of £10 
per acre. The expenses of maintaining a coco-nut plantation, 
when once established, is practically nothing ; hence the thousands 
of acres of land .bordering the sea-coast of our West India 
possessions are capable of immense development. 

The largest export trade in coco-nuts is, probably, from Jamaica, 
where in 1880 over six million nuts, of the value of £20,500, were 
shipped, chiefly to the United States and Europe. Next to Jamaica 
comes Trinidad, with exports of over four million nuts, of the value 
of £14,000. British Ouiana exported in 1879 a little over a mil- 
lion coco-nuts, but it is probable that this number has been greatly 
exceeded. It is remarkable that localities possessing such wonder- 
ful facilities for the cultivation of coco-nuts as the Windward and 
Leeward Islands should, up to the present time, do little beyond 
supplying their own wanta Dominica, with its unrivalled lands 
for the cultivation of this valuable palm, does not export a single 
nut. Barbados is in a worse position, for she has to import coco- 
nuts for her own use. Whether this is due to want of cultivation, or 
to the unsuitability of the soU and climate to the growth of the 
plant, is not known. I believe the coco-nut palm at Barbados is 
affected by an insect pest ; but if this is the only detenent to the 
cultivation of so useful and so valuable a plant, I believe it might 
be overcome. 

The manuflEusture of '' copra," the kernel of the coco-nut dried 
and cured, has not been taken up in the West Indies ; nor has the 
manufacture of coco-nut oil or coco-nut fibre been established. 
These industries are, chiefly, confined to the Pacific Islands, to the 
Seychelles, to Ceylon, and to countries remote from good markets, 
for fresh nuts, and where the value of the nuts is below 408. per 
thousand. Owing to the lower value of coco-nuts in Ceylon, 
60co-nut oil can be actually manufactured there and shipped and 
sold in the West Indies at a lower rate than we can make it our- 
selves. If, by making the nuts into copra, the West Indian planter 
obtains only some 40s. per thousand for them, and if, by makiiig 
them into oil, he only just dears his expenses, it is manifestly to 
his interest to dispose of the nuts in the green state, and espeoiallj 
at present prices of 70s. per thousand. For the American market 
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the nnts most have the outer hosk removed ; and latterly it is 
found more convenient and economical to ship the nuts in a similar 
state to the English market. In the latter case, the nuts are packed 
in gunny bags, and forwarded as merchandise instead of as 
" dunnage." 

In the Bahamas, " the Madeira of the United States/' the 
cultivation of tropical fruits, especially pine-apples, bananas, 
oranges, and coco-nuts, has assumed considerable importance. 
Under the fostering care of a former Governor — ^now Sir Wm. 
Bobinson, E.G.M.G.— <*and a system of local boards of agriculture, 
tobacco, onions, tomatoes, and numerous other small industries, 
have also been started, which must eventually, in the aggregate, 
add greatly to the prosperity of these islands. The pine-apple 
trade of the Bahamas, chiefly confined to New Providence, is 
carried on both with England and the United States, a large 
proportion of which is in canned gooda The coco-nut plantations 
are confined chiefly to Inagua and islands to the south, whence the 
nuts are conveniently and easily shipped. At the Turks and 
Caicos Island in the neighbourhood, now under the Government 
of Jamaica, a very praiseworthy and energetic effort is being made 
by Mr. Llewelyn, the Commissioner, to cultivate oranges, pine- 
apples, and fibre-plants, which, so far, promises to be well seconded 
and supported by the inhabitants. 

The fruit trade of Jamaica has now become an established in- 
dustry, which is rapidly being taken up by both European and 
negro settlers. Nearly the whole of the fruit is shipped to the 
United States, to the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. Som| of the trade is, however, in course of being diverted 
to New Orleans, which is within only three days of Jamaica, and 
in close communication with all large centres of industries in the 
Western States. The fruit trade of Jamaica, inasmuch as it 
fosters and strengthens other and more permanent industries, is 
deserving of every encouragement ; and it is no doubt with this 
view the Government has promoted facilities for the employment 
of contract steamers between Jamaica and the United States, so as 
to find a ready and expeditious market for the produce. As shown, 
when discussing the prospects of cacao cultivation in Jamaica, the 
profits arising from the sales of bananas, for instance, enable 
planters to establish the land in cacao, and similarly the same 
facilities are offered for the cultivation of Liberian coffee, spices, 
india-rubber, and numerous other plants which would otherwise 
be beyond the reach of persons possessing small means. The 
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present position of the fruit trade in Jamaica will appear from the 
following table of exports for the year 1882: — 



Froit. 


Quanttty. 


Value. 


"RunATiftA 


887,370 bnnohes 
35,456,978 
2,763,655 
78,820 nls. 
8,886 doi. 
890 blB. 
150,671 
7,696 lbs. 
20,412 
36bl8. 


88,737 




33,684 


CjAAn^nnts . ...••••••••••• 


10,225 


T.ffnAaiiiioA ......«•••••••• 


3,941 


'PinAaAnnlfiS ....>•>*••••••• 


1,111 


JJjUi^ , , 


348 


if onffOfiA 1 


146 


'PRmftrinds ..I* ••• 


96 


Plantain . . t r 


57 


RftA^dAAka 


14 






^Qtal 




£138,359 







The great increase in the yalue of this trade daring the last ten 
years may be gathered from the fact that in 1878 the export iralae 
of fruit shipped from Jamaica was only £8,750. That it will still 
continue to increase, and that, ultimately, numerous other indus- 
tries will be promoted by it, is proved by the fact that greater 
attention is continually being paid to it ; and by the increased 
demand which is arising in the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada for tropical fruits. These countries possess a prosperoos 
population, nearly double that of the United Kingdom, and 
fruit of all kinds forms an important element in their daily food. 

For men with only moderate capital, I know of no industry so 
promising as this cultivation of fruit, either for its own sake or for 
the purpose of ultimately establishing other and mo^e permanent 
cultivations. 

The cultivation of spices, such as nutmegs, cinnamon, doTes, 
black pepper, and vanilla, has also been taken up, not only in 
Jamaica, but also in Trinidad, Grenada, and St. Vincent. Nut- 
megs especially do well at Grenada; and with regard to other 
spices, if they are so successfully and so energetically carried on 
throughout the West Indies as in the islands above mentioned, ve 
shall have them known in the future, not as the sugar islands, bat 
as the spice islands of the West. 

With regard to the yield from nutmeg trees in Jamaica, kees 
at six years old give a return of about 1,500 to 2,000 nutm^ 
per annum. With trees, say, 80 feet apart, and allowing one-third 
to be male or barren trees, this would give a return of 1,500 x dO 
= 46,000 nutmegs per acre. Taking an average of ninety nutm^ 
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to the ponnd, the return in cash value would be 500 pounds of 
nutm^^ at, say, 2s. per pound, equal to £50 per acre. 

In the Botanic Gardens, Trinidad, the yield per tree net in the 
market has been over twenty pounds (at ninety to the pound this 
would be 1,800 nutmegs), with an average price of 2s. 2d. per 
pound during the year. The value here, per acre, is at the rate of 
£60 per annum. 

In both the above instances, it is only fair to mention that the 
calculations have been based on a comparatively small number of 
trees. The average yield over a large area of say 40, 50, or 100 
acres would be correspondingly lower, but even under any circum- 
stances it is evident that where suitable and favourable circumstances 
exist, as I beUeve they do in the West Indies, a nutmeg planta- 
tion is likely to be a very successful and remunerative under- 
taking. 

The cardamom, a valuable East Indian spice, has lately been 
introduced to the West Indies with satisfactory results. It is 
adapted for cultivation in moist, shady situations, at elevations 
ranging from 2,000 to 8,500 feet. The plants have much of the 
appearance of the ** wild ginger '* of the West Indies, and require 
Uttle cultivation beyond keeping the ground clear of rank-growing 
weeds. The return per acre is estimated, at the end of three 
years, at about 170 pounds of cardamoms, worth 8s. to 48. per 
pound. 

Tobacco, rubber-yielding plants, and numerous medicinal plants 
are also being introduced and cultivated in the West Indies with 
marked success. With the valuable aid and by the instrumentality 
of the Boyal Gardens at Eew, the Botanical establishments in the 
West Indies, and through them the planters in these possessions, 
are being continually supplied with economic plants of great value, 
and by these means new industries are being founded, which in 
course of time should have most beneficial influences upon the 
commercial prosperity, of these islands* 

So fBXf tea has not be^'iried on a commercial scale in the West 
Indies. I have some ffv%~acres of tea under my care, which, being 
some seven or eight years old, indicates that the climate of 
Jamaica is admirably suited to the growth of the plant. I 
estimate that with indentured coolie labour and an experienced tea- 
planter from Ceylon or India, tea might be grown in the West 
Indies and placed in the market at a cost not exceeding 7id. or 
8d. per pound. At the present time, very inferior China tea is sold 
in the West Indies at 4s. 6d. per pound. Hence there is here a 
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very good opening for a tea industry — ^if only to supply local 
demands. I am glad to say, that an attempt is likely to be made 
to grow tea in Jamaica, under very favourable circumstances : and 
as the parish of Portland, with its warm, moist climate and 
splendid rich vaUeys, approaches so nearly the conditions which 
obtain in the best tea districts of India, the undertaking promises 
every hope of success. 

Among the newer industries of Jamaica, I may mention that of 
cinchona, or the quinine-yielding trees of commerce. 

For the first seeds of cinchona, Jamaica is indebted to the Home 
Government, who, at the recommendation of Sir J. D. Hooker, 
Director of the Boyal Ghurdens, Eew, sent liberal supplies of seeds 
of three species direct from Pern and Guayaquil. The industry 
owes its initiation, on a conomeroial scale, to Sir John Peter Grant, 
who established an experimental Government plantation on the 
Blue Mountains in 1869. 

For several years, and indeed up to the close of 1879, cinchona 
cultivation had not been taken up by private planters. The 
number 6{ plants grown by private enterprise in the whole ishmd, 
up to 1880, would probably have not exceeded 900 or 1,000 plants: 
ihat is, a number barely sufficient to cover an acre of land. 
Owing, however, to the favourable results of the sales of cinchona 
bark grown on the Government* plantations during the last three 
years, and to the facilities afforded by Government, in raising and 
distributing seeds and plants on a large scale, private enterprise 
has now been largely enlisted in the industry. 

As indicating what has been done on the Government planta- 
tions, I may mention that up to a recent date they had cost, 
including all pioneering and experimental work, about £16,000. 
The sales of cinchona bark and cinchona seeds and plants hsTe 
yielded a return of £12,000, whilst the plantations, as tiiey now 
stand, have been valued by experienced planters from Ceylon at 
£20,000. 

In my Beport for the year ending September 80, 1880, 1 
mentioned that the object of the Government in maintaining thess 
plantations was not on account of the pecuniary returns likeljto 
be yielded by them, but for the purpose of showing that cinchona 
barks of good quality could be successfully grown in Jamaica ; ao^ 
also, that cinchona planting, as an enterprise in private hands, 
possessed all the elements of a sound and remunerative industry. 

The sales of Jamaica-grown cinchona bark, during the last three 
years, having fully proved both these points, the Govemmeot 
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plantations now naturally devote chief attention to the snooessfol 
introduction and cultivation, on a small scale, of all the newer and 
richer kinds of cinchonas, for the purpose of successfully estahlishing 
them in the island; and also to such necessary experimental 
and scientific work relating to the industry which, for lack of 
means or of scientific knowledge, cannot he conveniently undertaken 
by private enterprise. 

As already mentioned, much remains to he done in this respect ; 
«nd as the plantations as a whole do not contain more than about 
180 acres, this will not allow, on an average, more than about five 
acres for each of the twenty-five or thirty species, varieties, and 
forms of cinchona bark now the subject of careful experiment and 
investigation on these plantations. 

In order to test the commercial value of Jamaica-grown bark, no 
better plan could be followed than to send it, in lots, to the open 
market, and place it in competition with barks from other countries. 
That it has so satisfactorily stood this test, and brought in a large 
return on the outlay, and, moreover, that the results of the sales 
have induced cinchona planting to be undertaken in the island, by 
private enterprise, with energy and success, are matters for which 
the Oovemment, no 168S than the general public, are to be 
congratulated. 

Three years ago, the kinds of cinchona bark under cultivation 
in Jamaica were only three, viz.. Cinchona succirubra, Cinchona 
officinalis, and the so-called Cinchona caUsaya, now proved to be 
identical with Cinchona hybrid or robusta of Ceylon and India. 

Since that time, numerous kinds have been introduced which are 
now the subject of careful experiment to determine the most 
favourable circumstances of soil, elevation, rainfall, and aspect, 
suitable for their successful cultivation, the best methods for 
harvesting the bark and inducing the largest formation of alkaloids, 
as well as determining the simplest and most economical methods 
for their general treatment and management. 

Among the kinds of bark now under experimental cultivation at 
the Government plantations in Jamaica are : — 

Bed Barks — Cinchona succirubra ; Cinchona succirubra, var. sub 
pubescens. 

Crown Barks — Cinchona officinalis; Cinchona officinalis, var. 
uritusinga; Cinchona officinalis, var. Bonplandiana ; Cinchona 
officinalis, var. crispa ; Cinchona officinalis, magnifolia ; Cinchona 
officinalis, pubescens. 

Hybrid Bark — Cinchona hybrid or robusta. 
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Ledgeriana J^ar/;— Cinchona Ledgeriana. 

Yellow Barks — Ginohona oalisaya ; Ginohona caliaaya, vera ; 
Cinchona oalisaya, var. Josephiana ; Cinchona oalisaya, var. Java- 
nica ; Cinchona oalisaya, verde ; Cinchona oalisaya, morada form. 

Grey Bark$ — Ginohona Peruviana ; Cinchona nitida ; Ginohona 
micrantha. 

Carthagena Bark — Cinchona lancifolia. 

Cuprea Bark — ^Bemija pednncnlata (?). 

The cinchona industry of Jamaica, as indicated above, has now 
entered upcm a practical phase, and plantations are being opoied 
by private parties on a large scale. During the last two years the 
Oovemment has sold twelve patents, or runs of high forest land 
containing some 5,000 acres, under conditions which involve that* 
at leasts one-sixth shall be planted with oinchgna at the end of five 
years. 

Besides this, some two thousand acres — portions of the higher 
cofibe estates suitable for cinchona cultivation — are being gradually . 
opened by their proprietors ; so that in a few years valuaUe and 
extensive cinchona plantations will be thoroughly established in 
the island. 

These cinchona plantations in Jamaica will probably remain far 
many years the only successful cinchona plantations in the New 
World. No cinchona can be grown in any portion of the United 
Qtates territory — ^which is entirely outside the tropics. In all the 
other British West India Islands there is no suitable land, as &r 
as I am aware, possessing the requisite elevation, soil, and climate 
for the successful cultivation of cinchona. It is very unlikely 
to thrive in either British Honduras or British Guiana, and 
although much has been written and said, respectiug the systematic 
cultivation of cinchona, in its natural home in the South Ameriean 
States, I have entirely failed, so far, although I have met many 
men who have traveUed through those States, interested in the 
subject, to hear of any plantation possessing say one imndred 
acres systematically established with this valuable tree. 

The fact is, that for the successful and remunerative culture of 
cinchona plants in a new country such a peculiar combination of 
elevation, soil, and climate is requisite, that there are, com- 
paratively, few areas wherein all these can possibly exist. HencCt 
we find tiiat very few tropical countries can successfully enter upon 
the industry, and of these, so far as my experience goes, only two 
or three possess in so eminent a degree all the favourable 
conditions enjoyed by Jamaica. 
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As confirmmg this view bj iodependent teBiimony, I may 
mention* thai a Ceylon proprietor and planter, irith some twehe 
years* experience in the cultivation of coffee and cinchona, after 
carefiilly inspecting the Jamaica (Government plantations, refers 
to the growth and characteristics of- the trees as follows : ** I am 
perfectly convinced that were the bark of two equal-sized cinchona 
trees, one Ceylon, the other Jamaica, weighed, the Jamaica tree 
would outweigh the Ceylon tree considerably : this is particularly 
noticeable in young kees. The bark itself has a brighter and 
more taking colour, looks richer in quinine, and altogether 
healthier. It is generally (copiously) covered with lichen, and the 
growth of this I believe to have an eiBTect similar to mossing in de- 
veloping the alkaloids. The ready way in which the self-sown seed- 
lings grow, and the number of them, surpass anything I have seen 
in Ceylon, and prove that the cinchona tree has found a most 
suitable home and congenial climate on the Blue Mountains of 
Jamaica. The land is self-drained, yet canker in the root, whic!h 
destroys such a large proportion of Ceylon seedlings, is hardly 
felt, and would not probably be known were the land drained. 
The only difficulty I can foresee is labour ; if this were removed (Iem 
it easily might be, by importing coolies) I believe Jamaica would 
produce more val^able cinchona bark for the acreage than any 
country in the world." 

The cost of establishing cinchoita plantations in Jamaica, is esti- 
mated at £3b per acre, which includes the purchase of land and 
all expenses up to the end of the fourth year, when ilie first crop 
of bark may be taken. The total yield of the plantation (deduct- 
ing cost of barking, curing, and shipping expenses), up to the end 
of the ninth year, will probably be not less than £175 per acre, 
against a total outlay for planting operations for that period of 
about £50 per acre. 

The estimate of cost is based upon land, at about 5s. per acre, 
and Creole labour at existing rates, viz., men Is. to Is. 4id. per 
day ; women, lO^d. to Is. per day. The estimate of return is 
based on an average of 2s. per pound, being obtained for the 
bark of all ages, which is practically only one-half of that actually 
realised by Jamaica-grown bark during the last three years. 

In addition to the experimental cultivation and investigations 
respecting cinchona plants, an attempt is being made to manu- 
facture cinchona febrifuge in the island for the purpose of placing 
this valuable but cheap preparation within reach of Her Majesty's 
Dubjects in the West Indies. This local utilisation of the Govern- 
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ment oincliona plantation, in Jamaica, is one which has long been 
kept in view, and should cinchona febnfage' be sncceesftdly and 
economically manufactured there, the plantation will be able to 
render an additional service in supplying, on the spot, the means 
for combating sickness and disease, and effectually coping with 
the scourges of fever which occasionally visit it. '< This object, 
amongst others, has, I beUeve, been always in contemplation by 
the Home Government in encouraging cinchona planting in the 
Colonies ; and it is an aim so noble and benevolent that it de- 
serves the sympathy and support of all concerned." For, as one 
writer has well expressed it, ** To England, with her numerous 
and extensive Colonial possessions, cinchona bark is simply price- 
less ; and it is not too much to say that if p(»rtions of her tropical 
empire are upheld by the bayonet, the arm that wields the weapon 
would be nerveless but for cinchona bark and its active prin- 
ciples.** 

At the small, but beautiful island of Montserrat, in the Leevrard 
Islands, which for a long time was in a languishing condition, new 
life and energy has been infused by the successful issue of an 
industry which a few years ago was confined to the desultory and 
sparanodic efforts of a few negroes. I refer to the lime-juice plan- 
tations and manufactory so ably and systematically established at 
Montserrat by the Messrs. Sturge. And I would here add, that the 
example of the Messrs. Sturge, not only in selecting and systema- 
tising the cultivation of a minor West Indian product, but in con- 
ferring great benefits upon the locality generally, deserves the 
warmest conunendation. It is a somewhat remarkable &ct, Ihai 
while, at the time the Messrs. Sturge took up the cultivation of 
limes at Montserrat, in 1868, '< the whole of the northern portion of 
the island had gone out of cultivation, and the export of sugar had 
gradually fallen from some 2,700 hogsheads to 950 hogsheads, 
while the white population had declined to about 240 persons, the 
effects produced by the energy and example of the Messrs. Sturge, 
have infused new life and energy to other industries. For in- 
stance, the cultivation of sugar has been greatly extended and 
improved of late years, and the exports have been increased to 
some 2,500 hogsheads ; that is, nearly to what they were a hundred 
years ago, when 7,000 slaves were kept on the island. 

The lime plantations of the Montserrat Company occupy about 
1,000 acres, and contain about 200,000 trees of all ages. The 
export of lime juice, both crude and concentrated, is now nearly 
100,000 gallons per annum. 
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The lime tree (Citrus limetta), a member of the orange family, 
grows well in all the West Indian Islands. It requires a light, loamy 
and somewhat stony soil, and an elevation, depending upon lati- 
tnde, from sea level up to 500 feet. The trees are planted at 15 feet 
apart, giving about 200 trees per acre. They come into bearing in 
ahont six or seven years, but light crops are often gathered from 
trees at five years. To ensure large and permanent crops, the 
trees require to be regularly pruned, and to be kept free from all 
parasitic growths, such as Loranthus, &o. They are also greatly 
benefited by tillage : that is, loosening of the soil around the roots, 
and being kept free from grass and weeds. 

The annual mean temperature of Montserrat at sea-level is given 
at 78^ F., and the annual rain&U at 59 inches. These conditions are 
evidently those most suitable for the successful cultivation of Ume 
trees, for at Montserrat the Ume orchards present a most beautiful 
sight. 

With regard to the manu&cture and ]^eparation of lime-juice, I 
cannot do better than quote the following description, which 
appeared in the Pharmaceutical Journal in January last (drd 
Series, No. 657, p. 606) :— 

** In Montserrat the lime fruit harvest is heaviest from September 
to January, but a good supply of fruit is yielded throughout the 
whole year. Here, where the lime teee is specially cultivated for 
the sake of the juice, the work is done in a systematic manner with 
suitable machinery. The fruit, after collection, is taken to two 
central fMtories, ^griiere it is sliced by water power, and then 
squeezed in huge wooden presses, the juice being run into pun- 
cheons and quickly bunged up. This is a most important point in 
preparing the juice in a tropical climate, for if exposed it would 
rapidly decompose. I am also informed that the choicest fruit is 
done used, and that only about two-thirds of the juice is pressed 
out, thus ensuring greater freedom from mucilaginous and pulpy 
matter. The further pressings, together with the juice of unsound 
fruit, is evaporated to the consistence of treacle, and sent over to 
this country for the manufacture of nitric acid. 

" It is chiefly owing to these precautions that Montserrat lime- 
jmoe is so much superior to that produced in Jamaica and else- 
where, where no care or supervision is exercised in its prepara- 
tion." 

It might not, for many reasons, be advisable to follow the 
example of the Montserrat Lime-juice Company as regards this 
particular industry, for the demand for lime-juice is somewhat 
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limiied and preoarions, bat with so many other West Indian 
industries ready at hand, there can be little difficulty in founding 
hundreds of industries as successful and as promising as that of 
the Montserrat Lune-juice Company. 

Taming now to British Honduras, which is closely connected 
with the West Indian Islands as being a dependency of Jamaica, I 
may mention that I lately had the pleasure of visiting it, at the 
request of the local Goyemment, for the purpose of inquiring into 
its ** flora, and the natural resources of its soil." My official r^ort 
has lately been completed and presented, and as, probably, it will 
shortly be published, I need not dwell now at any particular length 
on the subjects treated therein. 

By permission of Colonel Sir Robert W. Harley, the present 
Administrator of British Honduras, I am, however, enabled to lay 
before this meeting many interesting facts connected with the 
country, which I believe will place this hitherto much maligned 
and much neglected Colony in a new and not unfavourable light 

Up to axecent date British Honduras was merely a settlement 
for the purpose of cutting logwood and mahogany, and it was not 
until 1862 that it was raised to the dignity and importance of a 
British Colony. 

Speaking of the want of accurate scientific knowledge of the 
natural resources and capabilities of British Honduras, the CoUmud 
Guardian^ published at Belize, recently remarked : — 

" We have for a sufficiently long period lived without a know* 
ledge of the capabilities of about three*fourths, and in total ignoranoe 
of even the physical configuration of more than one-half of the 
Colony. We have been willing quietly to allow, without a contra- 
dictory murmur, the climate and soil of British Honduras to be 
slandered, until the civilised world has come to look on her as a 
vast pestiferous swamp, unworthy the habitation of civilised man. 
So long as mahogany was plentif al and brought good prices, litde 
did the more wealthy colonists reck whether this continuous slan- 
dering of her soil bwred the way to colonisation. But fortunately 
mahogany is failing, and dire necessity is driving them to think of 
agriculture and of its only hope of development — ^immigration, as 
the true foandation of her progress. But the long lethargy Bab 
borne evil firuits, and British Honduras is only thought of in Europe 
as another Europeans* grave not dissimilar to the pestilential coast 
of Western Africa. To disabuse the world of this erroneous opinioii 
will be no easy task, unless we can lay before it substantial proofe 
of our statements." 
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British Honduras contains an area of 7,562 square miles, that is, 
more than fonr times the size of Trinidad, nearly twice the 
size of Jamaica, and almost equal to that of the whole of the 
British West Indian Islands proper put together. A large portion 
of the country is practically unknown, but excluding the low 
swampy ground on the cays and some portions of the coast, and 
aDowing a large proportion of the interior rocky country as being 
unfit for cultivation, there remain extensive areas of magnificent 
virgin soils in British Honduras, equal, if not superior, to anything 
else in the West Indies. As shown on the map, British Honduras 
has a seaboard of about 250 miles, stretching from the Biver 
Hondu on the north, abutting on Yucatan and Mexico, to the Biver 
Sarstoon on the south, bordering on the BepubUc of Guatemala. 
In general, the land rises from the sea-coast in a gentle slope 
towards the west, intersected by numerous deep and navigable 
rivers, until it meets, on the frontier line, the dividing mountain 
zona of Central America. 

In the south, however, the Cockscomb Mountains and others are 
within some forty miles of the sea, and hence the country here is 
greatly diversified with hills and valleys, most of which are practi- 
cally unexplored. A few years ago (1878), Mr. Fowler, the Colonial 
Secretary of British Honduras, made a journey through the south- 
western portion of the Colony, of which an interesting account is 
given in ** Piters relating to Her Majesty's Colonial Possessions " 
presented to Parliament : [c— 2598] of 1880. Mr. Fowler went 
up the Belize Biver as £Eur as the western frontier, and then made 
an oblique cut across the country at the back of the Cockscomb 
Mountains, eventually reaching the coast at Deep Biver. The 
country traversed '* proved to be a succession of valleys and hills 
from 1 ,200 to 8,000 feet above the sea-level. The westerly portion was 
an open, undulating, grassy country forming magnificent pasturage 
lands. Towards the coast, it was all forest, full of valuable timber. 
No inhabitants were seen, but ancient Indian ruins consisting of 
large stone buildings were discovered. The soil generally was rich, 
but a few rugged spots were enoountered." 

Without anticipating, in the least degree, the information con- 
tained in my official report, I may mention that I travelled some 
nine hundred to a thousand miles in the Colony, and thanks to the 
courtesy of the Government and to the kindness and hospitaUty I 
everywhere received, I was enabled to accomplish the objects of my 
visit under very favourable circumstances. My first journey was 
through the settlements to the south of Belize, in which I had the 
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privilege of being accompanied by Captain Marriner, chief of the 
local police, who, I greatly regret to find, has since lost his life on 
the Eiver Honda. 

Besides several large sugar estates in good order, nomeroas cocoa- 
nut and banana plantations are being established along the banks 
of the rivers to the south, many of them by small local companies 
with capitals ranging from £2,000 to £6,000. Steamers from New 
Orleans periodically call at the principal settlements, and take off 
the produce, paying high rates in cash as soon as deposited on 
board. 

One of the most interesting spots visited in this journey was the 
Toledo settlement, established several years ago by settlers from the 
Southern States of America. About fourteen fEunilies came here, 
and took up their quarters in the virgin forest, with little or no 
capital. But, by undaunted courage and perseverance in over- 
coming the first difficulties, tl^ey have succeeded in establishing 
comfortable homesteads, and in placing under cultivation, chiefly in 
sugar-cane, some six hundred acres of land. The results of this 
experiment are in many respects very suggestive. Although, in 
tropical coxmtries as a rule, and especially, as in this case, at sea- 
level, the white man is not suited for hard, laborious work in the 
sun, and it is better for him to possess capital and to employ 
negroes and coolies, yet it speaks well for the climate of British 
Honduras that the white settlers at the Toledo settlement, which is 
by no means exceptionally placed, should by their own hands 
have turned a wild tropical forest into a number of rich and pros- 
perous plantations. Most of the settlers, at present, grow sugar- 
cane, and manufacture the produce into common Muscovado sugar 
in open pans. The quality of the sugar is exceptionally good, most 
of which is sold locally at prices ranging from 5 to 6 cents, per 
pound. 

I returned from the southern settlements deeply impressed with 
the vast natural resources of the country, and the great future which 
lies before it when properly opened. 

I next visited the central and western districts of the Colony. 
This country generally, with the exception of a few isolated ranges, 
rises so very gradually, from the sea coast to the interior, that 
points on the western frontier nearly one hundred miles from the 
coast are only three hundred feet high. This low, gently sloping 
land is also plentifully intersected by deep navigable rivers, which 
flow slowly towards the sea. Along the banks of these rivers the 
characteristics of the soil and climate were of a most favourable 
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character, and the vegetation essentially tropical and loxoriant. 
On farther acquaintance with the interior portions of the country 
I found that the alluvial deposits along the river hanks, extending 
some five or six, or in some instances some ten miles on each 
side, contained, chiefly, the rich valuable soils of the Colony. 
Beyond these were <* broken lands " and *' pine ridges." 

The most important, as well as the richest river valley in the 
Colony is that of the Old Biver, sometimes called the Belize Biver. 
This extends in a wide sinuous course from the town of Belize at 
the sea-coast to the western frontier. In the upper portions, the 
valley widens into broad expanses of rich fertile plains covered by 
cohune palm, in some cases thirty or forty miles in breadth* 
I carefully examined this district, and worked my way to the 
frontier station — the Cayo — ^near which a cofiee plantation has 
recently been established. With the exception of some six sugar 
estates, and the same number of banana plantations, this coffee 
plantation is the only attempt hitherto made to establish a 
systematic course of ciQture in the Colony, the bulk of the people 
being employed, and the chief trade of the Colony depending upon 
mahogany and logwood cutting, which, when good prices are 
ruling, are apparently very remunerative industries. 

In the forests of the western districts I found the rubber-tree of 
Central America (CastiUoa elastica) very abundant. This tree (a 
member of the Breadfruit &mily) is specially suitable for cul- 
tivation, on account of its preferring a loamy, sandy soil ; and being 
a deep feeder it might be utilised as a shade tree in cultivated areas 
with great advantage. Trees at ten years old yield from four to 
seven pounds of rubber, which is valued at from 2s. 8d. to ds. per 
pound. If carefully managed, the trees can be tapped every three or 
four years. 

Another interesting plant, found wild in these forests, was the 
indigenous cacao of Central America : this differed from all kinds 
I had met previously. After careful inquiry, I found that it was 
the Tampasco cacao of the Atlantic slopes, and identical with the 
celebrated Socunusco cacao of the Pacific coast. In habit and 
character the trees approach those of the Cacao Criollo, and an 
examination of the pods,which are of a golden-yellow colour, led me 
to the conclusion that this Tampasco, or " Boounusco " cacao, is 
the yellow form of the celebrated <* Caracas " cacao. Should such 
prove to be the case, there is Uttle doubt that this yellow variety 
will prove as much superior to the red (Caracas) form, as the yellow 
Forastero does to the red (Trinidad) cacao. 
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Many other mteresting plants of timber and dye woods, as well 
as of plants of medicinal and economic yalne, were met with, many of 
which I have no doubt are capable of being utilised both in British 
r Honduras and in other British possessions. 

With regard to the climate of British Honduras, to which I have 
already made a passing reference, there is no doubt in my mind 
that it has been greatly maligned. BeUze, the capital, being sur- 
rounded by mangroye swamps, *' is possibly the least healthy part 
of the colony.*' On the gradually rising ground of the interior the 
climate is equal, if not superior, to most tropical countries. 
Visitations of feyer appear to be of rare occurrence, and owing to 
the leyel character of the country, the cool sea-breezes — especially 
those from the north-east — sweep uninterruptedly oyer it, entirely 
preyenting the accumulation of miasmatic influences, so preyalent 
in other countries similarly situated. 

That the legislature of British Honduras has a firm belief in the 
healthiness of the Colony is shown by the fact that a local ordi- 
nance, referring to the registration of medical practitioners, has a 
preamble somewhat as follows: ** Whereas, owing to the salu- 
briousness of the climate of British Honduras, there are few induce- 
ments for medical men to settle therein, it is hereby enacted," 
&c., &c. 

For experienced planters, who haye already liyed in tropical 
countries, and especially in the East, Briti^ Honduras offers 
inducements superior, I beUeye, to those of most British Colonies. 
There are thousands of acres of magnificent land ofiered by 
Goyemment at an upset price of a dollar an acre, capable of grow- 
ing nearly eyery tropical product. Some of these lands are either 
near the banks of riyers, with easy communication with the coast, 
or on the coast itself. There is an abundant market for bananas, 
plantains, coco-nuts, oranges, pine-apples, and all tropical fruits in 
demand in America, and regular direct communication, by means of 
mail and other steamers, with both England and the States. For the 
cultivation of sagar-cane, coffee, tea, cacao, s^Hces, tobacco, yanilla, 
and rice, British Honduras offers special advantages. The chief 
drawbacks to the advancement of the Colony are : (1) The scarcity 
and somewhat precarious nature of the labour supply, and (2) the 
want of cheap and effective communication with the rich back 
lands of the interior. The first of these drawbacks may in a great 
measure be overcome by the establishment of an effective system 
of coolie immigration, similar to that in force in Demerara, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and more recently in Grenada. Coolies might be ob- 
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tained from India at the rate of £16 per head, the repayment of 
which would be spread over the five years daring which the 
engagement lasts. Daring this time, the wages woald be fixed at 
the rate of Is. per diem, all things incladed. For light field work 
in the tropics the coolie is an invaluable worker. Demerara and 
Trinidad, without coolies, would, never have attained to their 
present prosperous condition ; and what has been done in these 
Colonies with coolies may likewise be done in British Honduras, 
which, from the richness of its natural resources, would eventually 
become one of the most prosperous British possessions in the West 
Indies. 

For reaching the fine rich virgin lands on the upper portions of 
the Sibun and Belize rivers, as weU as those previously described 
in the South, a system of cheap and light railways might be 
constructed, at a cost not exceeding £100,000. 

The Colony is, at present^ in a sound financial condition, and 
there should be no difficulty, as suggested by Mr. Fowler, in raising 
the above-mentioned sum in England, on loan, which, it may be 
observed, is only a little over two years' income. 

Time will forbid my entering more fully upon the numberless 
resources of our West Indian possessions, or describing them so com- 
pletely and so abundantly as they deserve. I cannot, however, 
close this brief and, I fear, very incomplete account of what is being 
done, or is capable of being done, in the West Indies without ex- 
pressing confidence in the great future which lies before them, and 
also the hope that their abundant latent wealth will be so expanded 
and developed as to afford a prosperous outlet for English capital 
and enterprise, now too often diverted and absorbed in fruitless 
operations in foreign States. 

Discussion. 

Sir Ahthony Mxjsobave, K.C.M.G. : My Lord Duke, ladies and 
gentlemen, — ^I have b^en requested to open the discussion which 
usually follows on the reading of a paper on these occasions, and I 
very willingly do so by expressing my belief that the meeting will 
concur with me in thinking that we are all greatly indebted to Mr. 
Morris for his able, interesting, and instructive paper. It is only 
another of those debts we owe to him in the West Indies, and 
especially in Jamaica, for the earnest interest and keen solicitude 
which he has always shown in the performance of the duties of his 
ofiSoe, and by the ^orts he has made to do everything in his power 
to promote tiie prosperity and foster the best interests of the West 
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Indies in general* and particularly of Jamaica, "with which he is 
specially connected. And I may here say, that among the many 
obligations which Jamaica is under to Sir J. Hooker and the 
officials at Eew Qardens, perhaps not the least is for their haTing 
secured for us the services of Mr. Morris. I am myself^ however, 
specially interested in this paper, because it draws attention to 
many subjects which I think are not sufficiently understood with 
respect to a part of the world and a group of Colonies which has 
fallen rather into disrepute, and which scarcely meets with the 
consideration it deserves. I think there has been some want of 
what .Mr. Matthew Arnold calls '* lucidity " in dealing with West 
Indian affairs generally ; but I speak more particularly of Jamaica, 
as the largest and most important of these islands, and possessing 
the most varied resources. I think there has been a great deal of 
misapprehension on many important points, which I hope the 
paper will help to clear up by calling the attention of persons in 
England to the real facts and circumstances, which are inconsis- 
tent with a great many popular but fallacious beliefa I know it is 
commonly supposed that Jamaica is in a state of great decadence, 
and that the negro population has refused to labour, and altogether 
that it is going downhill as &st as it can. Now there are some 
facts from which you may draw your own inferences, but which 
appear to me to be toteJly inconsistent with such conclusions. 
During the last year, 1882, Jamaica sent away the largest crop of 
sugar and rum — making allowance for what is known as the differ- 
ence in the size of the packages used formerly and now— the 
largest crop of sugar and rum made during the past forty years ; 
at the same time it has exported fruit, which is a new trade and 
ndustry, to the value of £188,000, an industry which was in its 
infancy some ten years ago, when the value of exports was not 
more than £80,000, and a few years before it had not even begun 
to germinate. Coffee is holding its own in the world's markets, as 
well as in extent of cultivation, and some of the Jamaica coffee is 
the finest in the world. The cultivation of chocolate-cacao is being 
extended largely, and I hope * before long that in respect of that 
product Jamaica vrill rival Trinidad in its exports. At the same 
time cinchona cultivation has been undertaken by a great number 
of private individuals, and promises to be a great and lucrative in- 
dustry in time to come. Mr. Morris's paper in one place where it 
is mentioned does not, it seems to me, give a complete statement 
of the actual results of cultivation. He mentions that the returns 
in nine years would amount to £189 per acre ; but that, though it 
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more than covers the expenses of the onltivation np to that time, 
leaves the bTilk of the crop then untouched remaining to be reaped, 
and this is known to have reached from dSl.OOO to £2,000 per acre 
in Java. Some which has been reaped in Jamaica — planted some 
years ago, and ahnost forgotten — ^when it came to be reaped ten or 
twelve years after the trees were planted, is known to have yielded 
at the rate of X'1,600 per acre. Well, any Colony that has aU these 
industries proceeding 7?/in passu, in which the principal interests 
are being maintained and developed — the pen-keepers doing also 
fairly well, as the consumption of cattle for butchers' meat is 
greatly larger than it was six years ago, when I first assumed the 
government of the Colony — I say, any Colony which presents these 
circumstances to your view cannot be regarded as a Colony in a 
state of decadence. I myself do not believe that there is any 
greater labour question, or one more difficult of solution, in Jamaica 
than exists in other parts of the world. In all parts of the world, 
in every agricultural country at crop times, there will be a pressing 
demand on all sides for labour, which cannot then be obtained 
always at the rates which employers like to give. The railway 
contractors are at work upon extensions in two directions in 
Jamaica, and the pay is not higher than in other employments, 
and yet the contractors find no difficulty. I was on those works 
three days before I left Jamaica, not more than six weeks or two 
months ago, and the contractor assured me that he had 5,000 
persons employed on the work, and that he had only had one dis- 
pute before the magistrate with respect to any one of them, and 
that he could get as many more labourers if he required them. At 
the same time, within the last eighteen months or two years nearly 
9,000 labourers have gone away to work on the Panama Canal\ 
and it was anticipated by the railway contractors and others that 
that large exodus must produce a visible effect upon the labour 
market, and produce distu]:1)ance, if not disorganisation ; but it 
was found not to be the case, and the contractors lost no labourers. 
At the same time, during the period I speak of, to which these 
remarks apply, the largest crop was reaped and exported ever 
known, and there were no extraordinary complaints of any want 
of labour at that time. There is no doubt that recently in some 
districts, where the crop promises to be good, parties begin to be 
afraid that there will be some pressure, and there is a Uttle unrest 
on that account. But I believe it will not be justified by results ; 
and that that large population which cannot be employed by the 
sugar estates will distribute itself. It was brought to my notice by 

u 
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persons capable of forming an opinion on the subject, that the 
population of Jamaica has become much more migratory in its 
habits ; and the coasting steamers now running round the idand on 
every journey carry native passengers from one part of the coast to 
the other, tlms facilitating the transfer of labour from one district 
to another where work was obtainable, a fact that had never been 
known to be the case before. There is a population in Jamaica of 
580,000, and of that number fully 500,000 are labourers ; the 
80,000 remainder is a full allotment for the classes above them. 
Of those 500,000 undoubtedly sugar estates cannot employ more than 
five per cent., and this brings me to the point I desire to make. I 
desire to call attention to the fact that the true difficulty to be dealt 
with by any Administration is not so much to find the labour for 
any industry, as it is to find the industries for the labour. Beally 
this is what has to be done, and if the population are not put in 
the right way of earning an honest living by the promotion of the 
minor industries, they will lapse into a condition of barbarism and 
theft. The population is increasing at the rate of 7,000 a year, 
folly that, if not more ; and it does not appear to me that the ques- 
tion is, how to find labour for coffee or cinchona, of which latter I 
am a cultivator. I have the honour to be a Jamaica proprietor, 
besides having been the Governor of that island ; I am convinced 
that the true difficulty in the future is what I have mentioned, and 
anything which tends to introduce capital and intelligence to oiga- 
nise that labour is the thing required, because the labourers will 
not refuse to work under acceptable conditions ; that is proved by 
the exodus to Panama, whither they go and return again. I beheve 
that the names of every man, woman, and child who have gone, if 
required, can be famished, and we have returns of those who ha?d 
come back — about 8,000 altogether. I suppose the nett emigration 
at present may be said to be about 6,000, and probably almost all 
will return in process of time with improved notions about labour, 
and with enlarged ideas as to the necessity of working steadily to 
earn their livelihood. Por when they go to the Canal they are not 
allowed to obtain wages without working for them ; the life ot 
labourers there is hard, and, notwithstanding the knowledge of 
that fact, they face it deliberately. This shows, I think, that the 
negro is not necessarily an idle squatter, but does work when he 
has inducement. The testimony of the railway^contractors onght 
to be very valuable. I had many conversations with Mr. Campbell 
upon the subject, for, of course, I am aware that there is a differ- 
ence of opinion. I desired to get at the truth, and I thought he 
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wonld be an impartial witness. He assured me that he had never, 
^ther in India or deylon, or in his earher days when engaged on 
jraHwajB in Scotland, known better labourers, or men who gave less 
trouble. I do not think these facts are sufficiently considered, or 
true inferences drawn from them in England, and therefore any- 
thing which tends to enlighten the views of persons who take an 
interest in West Indian affairs, and especially in those of Jamaica, 
is peculiarly valuable indeed. For this reason I regard Mr* 
Morris's paper as an important contribution to our information on 
the subject. 

Sir Fbkdebick P. Barleb, K.G.M.6. : After what has fallen from 
Sir Anthony Musgrave, and his encomiums on Mr. Morris, both as an 
official of Jamaica and for the instructive paper which he has read 
to us to-night, I should not have ventured to intrude myself but 
for the fact that I think I may say I am one of the very few people 
who can speak with any authority of that small slice of Central 
America which has been alluded to by the lecturer — British Hon- 
duras — the only part of Central America where the British flag 
flies ; and, as I have administered the government of that Colony 
during the last six years, I may fairly be expected to say some- 
thing about it. Before I came here this evening, and before I was 
aware that Mr. Morris was going to read a paper in connection 
with the West Indies and British Honduras, I had seen a few notes 
which he had written before his departure from British Honduras, 
and I read those rough notes with very great interest indeed, and I 
waa astonished to And in those notes that Mr. Morris has put down 
in a few-words what had been the impression I had formed during 
the six years I had been in the Colony. He has alluded to what 
the Colony may be hereafter, to the nature of the population it pos- 
sesses, what the land is, what may be done with it, and what it 
may be expected to produce. He has alluded to the lethargy that 
ranges over the Colony, which he found out during the few days he 
was there, and he can well understand that I reaUsed it to my cost 
during my six years' sojourn there. When I first went there 
loatters were in a somewhat depressed state ; the timber trade, 
hitherto the mainstay of the Colony — mahogany and logwood — 
was in a state of stagnation. The mode in wbich the timber of 
the Colony was got out, and is got out to this day, is simply what 
it was when it first commenced nearly one hundred years ago. 
No newer means or appliances for getting the timber out are in 
"Vogue than was then the case — viz., by working with bullocks and 
l^e gangs of men — and the heat is so intense at times that the 
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timber has to be brought out at night from the forest to the river- 
side, from whence it is floated down to the port of shipment. 
I am glad to say that attention has now been called to what 
may be done in the Cdlony, in which a vast amount of timber 
still remains in the back ranges, and arrangements are being 
made to survey the cotmtr^ for railways to open np a large extent 
of the timber forests. But, as Mr. Morris has properly said, the 
timber trade is more or less of an evanescent character, and 
other industries are required at Honduras than that. Besides two 
or three sugar estates, a few cocoa-nut walks, and one or two other 
matters, there was really little else at Honduras when I went there 
in 1877, with the exception of the timber trade. * I am glad to say 
during my stay there some interest was created in the starting of 
new industries, and a very fair fruit trade has been commenced 
with the United States. At the present time steamers are con- 
stantly taking fruit between British Honduras and the United 
States, and it is nothing at all out of the way to say that fruit may • 
be gathered in Honduras on the Monday and eaten in Chicago on 
the Saturday following. What I long felt the need of when in 
the Colony, and what I endeavoured to create, was new industries, 
and I was enabled to afford facilities to the people to acquire land 
at a cheap rate, and I endeavoured to induce other landholders to 
do the same thing ; but with people'holding large estates I was not 
successful in getting them to follow the example set by the Govem- 
meni But I always felt that what was done in consequence of my 
own individual opinion and exertions among the people— an opinion 
carrying no scientific knowledge with it — could not be expected to 
have any great effect, and I endeavoured to get Mr. Morris to visit 
the Colony, but he was unable to do so while I was there. I should 
have been glad to have travelled with him from end to end of the 
Colony, to have facilitated his means of moving about it, to enable 
him to form an opinion of it. I believe he has formed an accurate 
and clear opinion upon it, and I have faith that his opinion will 
carry great weight. Much attention has been directed to British 
Honduras from the United States. There are a great many people 
from thence watching the Colony, and I have not the least doabt 
that, with a reasonable expenditure of capital, which I do not doubt 
will be forthcoming, great results will follow the visit of Mr. Morris, 
whose remarks on the Colony and its resources will be received with 
Vie value which so justly attaches to them. I am sure he has not 
exaggerated its resources, and I am confident that a great deal of 
attention will be directed to it from the United States ; and I do 
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not see why it should be confined to the States, or why people in 
this coontiy should not turn their attention to the cultivation of 
fruit and other industries in the Colony — such as coffee, cacao, and 
other products — ^for I am certain if they do they will find it will pay 
hand over hand. Another question raised by Mr. Morris is that of 
labour ; and perhaps this is the only point on which I do not 
altogether agree with hioi. I do not think that, with so small a 
population as British Honduras, any attempt to introduce coolie 
labour could be profitably carried into effect But in my opinion 
there is no real difficulty in British Honduras procuring such labour 
as it requires. I am sure there would be small difficulty in their 
getting labour from the United States, where the price of labour is 
not much in excess of that in the Colony. Again, at St. Thomas 
and the islands adjacent to it there is an ample supply of labour 
available, and at the Bahamas there is also a large number of the 
labouring population unable to procure remunerative labour who 
would be glad to find their way to British Honduras on reasonable 
terms. I am glad to have the opportunity of stating* these things, 
for they are facts ; and I am sure that people who will take the 
trouble to invest their money in the Colony will find themselves 
repaid over and over again. I am sure that what has fallen from 
Mr. Morris to-night will be read vrith interest, not only in this 
country, but the United States ; and I am confident it will have 
considerable effect. I will only add my thanks to Mr. Morris 
for the exceedingly instructive and interesting paper he has 
read. 

Mr. J. L. Ohlson : As representing the sugar-planting interest of 
the West Indies in this country, it might be assumed that very 
considerable interest would be felt by me in the paper which has 
been read. I quite agree vrith the good opinion which has been 
expressed as to the value of the paper. It is just possible, perhaps, 
that someone coming into the room in the middle of the paper 
migbt have supposed that the principal production of the West 
Indies was coco-nuts, considering the great importance which was 
apparently attached to those articles, And the extent of the 
reference to them. There seemed, also, running through the 
paper, a kind of gentle depreciation of the sugar industry— (no)— 
thus suggesting a view with which I do not concur. At the same 
time the manner in which this paper — valuable and instructive as 
it has been in its main features — ^has been received by this audience 
is, perhaps, one of the best signs of the revived interest which is 
iiow taking place in the fortunes of the West Indian Colonies. 
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Another of those signs of reviving interest is the number of inquiries 
which are made by gentlemen wishing to settle in Jamaica^ 
possessed of a moderate amount of capital, and intending to proceed 
there to grow cinchona, or cocoa, or coffee, or some other suitable 
production. Upon this point I should Uke to make a suggestion. 
Many of these inquiries have been addressed to mo during the last 
two or three.years. I have given, of course, all the information 
that I had, but that information was necessarily incomplete ; and 
if Mr. Morris, on his return to the island, would compile a 
register of the lands which are at the disposal of purchasers 
—if he would state on the register the position of the lands, 
the amount of purchase -money required, what they are capable of 
doing, whether they are cleared or not, what is the condition of 
the labour in the district, and send that register home to some 
central place, either to the headquarters of the West Indian 
body, or to the Hon. Secretary of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
I feel quite sure that Jamaica would be much benefited by it. With 
regard to the question of labour in Jamaica, we have had 
one important statement from his Excellency the Governor. 
That is, that a large number of people are engaged upon 
railway works. But a large number of people may be engaged 
upon the special work required by the railway; they may be 
induced, perhaps, to give one or two days' labour in the course 
of a week by high wages and by the perfect freedom enjoyed 
in getting about, but that is no criterion whatever as to the 
state of the labour supply for the great staple of the Colony. We 
do not accept that for a moment as any important contribution 
towards the settlement of this labour question. That there is a 
very great necessity for labour, all the practical experience that im 
can accumulate conclusiviely proves. And, even on the part of 
those gentlemen who, upon the representations which they have 
received, have gone out to grow cinchona in the higher lands of 
Jamaica, I was informed the other day that they had — or one of 
them, at all events, and it may be taken as a representative case- 
great difiSculty in obtaining labour for clearing the ground, and great 
difficulty in preventing the people from striking, although the rate 
of wage he was paying them was 4s. a day. There are gentlemen 
in the room who will confirm that statement. We have had before 
us during the last few years this importatit question of immigration, 
and it seems to me that the future of Jamaica depends to a great 
extent upon the supply of coolie labour. There can be no exten- 
sion of the sugar cultivation unless there is a security that the 
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capital pat into the soil will give a remunerative return. That 
secarity only can be obtained by means of continnoas labour, which 
is absolutely necessary for the estates operations. If the planter 
cannot depend upon the continuity of the labour on his estate, if he 
cannot get the work done when he requires it, then he will not con- 
tinue his cultivation, and no new capital will be put into the soil. 
I have no doubt that some gentlemen in the room would laugh at 
the snggestion, but it seems to me to be in accordance with sound 
principles of colonisation, that labour under indenture should be 
introduced irairtly at the expense of the Qovemment, and that free 
(or unindentured) Chinese labour might be introduced and paid for 
entirely by the Oovemment. Chinese would engtkge in the fruit- 
growing industry and other industries so graphically described by 
the lecturer, and they would be a valuable addition to the popula- 
tion. This question of labour is an important one, and we are 
about to approach the Secretary of State with respect to certain 
modifications in the immigration arrangements of Jamaica ; and 
Jamaica is so favourably situated with regard to its large population, 
that a small supply, forming as it were a kind of nucleus, would be 
more beneficial there than it would be in the more sparsely popu- 
lated Colonies. Just think what even this 88,000 hogsheads of 
sugar exported from Jamaica in 1882 means with regard to the 
maintenance of the population. It is true that it is the largest crop 
for some years. But on looking through the tables we only find it 
is a kind of fluctuation depending on very good seasons ; for during 
the last twenty years the crop has sometimes reached 86,000 and 
even 87,000 hogsheads. Well, we are glad to see this 88,000 hogs- 
heads of sugar, which has only been produced by the aid of immi- 
grant labour ; but it means the distribution among all classes of 
people of something like iSOOfiOO or J^400,000 for labour in one 
form or another : and for the purpose of giving this benefit to the 
whole population it is absolutely necessary that some security with 
regard to the continuous operations on the estates should be 
obtained. It is not necessary at all to defend this system of immi- 
gration ; it is admitted that it is a good thing. I heard a Colonial 
Governor of great eminence some three or four years ago say in this 
room that, with regard to India itself, this coolie immigration 
system, were it not for some commercial elements mixed up with 
it, would be one of the greatest schemes of philanthropy that could 
be devised. It is good for the population of the Colonies, because 
it supports the staple industries and leads to the circulation of 
wages ; it is good for the merchant and the storekeeper, in the 
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expansion of commerce and shipping'; and it is good for the 
Government, in obtaining the revenue necessary for the support of 
the institutions of the Colony. Now, what I should like to see 
would be a larger amount of coolie labour in Jamaica for the purpose 
of producing these benefits. I find that Jamaica produced 88,000 
hogsheads of sugar last year, and she has 600,000 population. 
Compared with other Colonies this result is very small What the 
people are doing is just the question we want answered. If Mr. 
Morris or the Governor would be so good as to say what the people 
are doing, it would throw very great light indeed upon matters 
which at present are in Egyptian darkness. 

Sir Anthony Musobavb : If I may interpose an observation. I 
would say that they are qccupied in paying a greater part of the 
taxes. 

Mr. Ohlson : That is a point I do not accept Of course all the 
classes join in paying the taxes ; and even supposing that the 
labouring people do pay a proportion of the taxes, it is only by the 
maintenance of the sugar industry and the operations of the planters 
that they are put in the position to do so. But what are these 
people doing ? The Governor says there are only 25,000 people 
engaged on the sugar estates out of 600,000. They cannot all be 
growing fruit, for the fruit is produced in those parishes where the 
population is least. They cannot all be engaged in growing pro- 
visions, because there is a large quantity of imported food. What, 
then, are those people doing ? I came across, the other day, a 
report by Sir Joseph Hooker upon certain information sent to him 
by Mr. Morris, and now that we have a high West India official 
face to face, and bound to answer certain questions that may be 
put to him, I may take the opportunity of quoting a sentence from 
this report. Sir J. Hooker says : — ** The system of ' provision- 
ground letting * so obviously stands self-condemned that it is almost 
unnecessary to discuss it. To allow the negroes to destroy acre 
after acre of woodland^ of even small value at a rent of lOs. a year, 
seems economically ridiculous. It is almost incredible to learn, on 
the authority of the Crown surveyor, that this process is going on 
at the rate of 80,000 acres a year. As described by Mr. Morris, it 
amounts to an organised system of impoverishment of the soil. 
The migratory character of the procedure is bad enough, but when * 
it is accompanied with such waste as the destruction by fire of 
fifty acres of forest to clear half an acre to grow yams, it amounts 
to a positive scandal. The continuance of such a state of things 
would pauperise any Colony, and on moral grounds alone the 
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migratory and squatting habits of the negroes should be as far as 
possible arrested." If that is a true picture, the Government of 
Jamaica are responsible to a great extent ; and, if it is not a true 
picture, it ought to be denied at once upon the highest authority. 
I do not wish to extend these observations, but I should just like 
to point out the relative position of the sugar and the other 
industries. Mr. Morris has stated it, but he has not put it perhaps 
very perspicuously. The sugar industry produced one million 
sterling of the exports last year. The other industries, say a 
dozen, including fruit, bananas, logwood, and other things, pro- 
duced another half-million. I think we have every right to assume 
that sugar is the staple of the islands, and that it can be naturally 
and properly grown there. Sugar is one great article of food all 
over the world. It is increasing in consumption. Cinchona will 
never be consumed to the same extent as sugar. And while this 
demand grows, so long will planters expect that sugar will give a 
proper return for the capital put into the soil ; and so long as the 
natural capabilities of islands in the West Indies are adapted to 
the growth and manufacture of sugar there is no reason in the 
world why its culture should be called an artificial system, and 
there is no reason to put it down to-night as almost beneath coco- 
nuts. We want, of course, the great labour question settled in 
the proper way. The growth of these minor industries is very 
interesting and important. I believe there is no friend of Jamaica 
but what would encourage very much indeed the growth of 
cinchona, cocoa, coffee, and all those articles on which Mr. Morris 
expatiated to-night. It is quite true, as he says, that a great 
agricultural country ought not to put all her eggs in one basket. 
But, at the same time, we want a proper consideration paid to the 
staple of the Colony ; and then we shall find that, with this great 
staple, all these minor industries will grow and grow around it, 
and so conduce to the general prosperity of the island. 

Sir Hbnbt Babklt, G.C.M.6., K.C.B. : At this late hour I thiuk 
I ought not to trespass upon the time of the ladies and gentle- 
men assembled here, and therefore I will say a very few words 
indeed. As a former Governor of two of the principal Colonies 
adverted to in the paper — Jamaica and. British Guiana — I have 
listened with the greatest pleasure to the admirable sketch which 
Mr. Morris has given of the present commercial position and agri- 
cultural condition of our West Indian Colonies ; and, in particular, 
I have been much struck— and I must say it with aU deference 
to my friend Mr. Ohlson — by his sensible and practical remarks 
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on what nsed to bo called by the planters in my days — as Mr. 
Ohlson contemptuously terms them now — the minor products, 
which, although minor, are certainly of considerable importance^ 
and would seem from Mr. Morris's account to be treading, or likely 
to be treading at no distant date, close upon the heels of the old 
staples, sugar and rum. In particular, I have been very much 
interested in the account given by Mr. Morris of the introduction 
and successful progress and cultivation of the cinchona tree, the 
bark of which is undoubtedly becoming, as shown by the figures 
quoted, an article of great commercial importance so far as 
Jamaica is concerned. I believe much of this progress is due to 
the judicious measures adopted by the Oovemment of Jamaica, 
under Sir Anthony Musgrave, for the promotion of that experi- 
ment, in the first place by taking pains to introduce the best 
species of cinchona, and in the next place, by holding out induce- 
ments to private individuals to embark in the cultivation of the 
cinchona themselves. If, according to the old adage, the grati- 
tude of posterity is due to anyone who makes a blade of grass to 
grow where it has not grown before, what must be the gratitude 
due to those who have introduced and extended the cultivation of 
that most useful plant from which is made sulphate of quinine ? I 
will only, in conclusion, say that it always gives me pleasure to 
hear of the prosperity, or at, any rate of the advance towards 
prosperity, of any Colony with which I have been connected^ 
and more particularly is that the case with regard to Jamaica, 
which has, no one can doubt,- suffered severely from the adverse 
conditions to which its planting industry has been subjected. 
Whilst, therefore, I rejoice to hear of these new industries being 
introduced, I am, at the same time, even more glad to hear that 
the largest sugar crop made for many years was that of last year. 

Mr. H. LiGoiMS, of Antigua : After the interesting paper we have 
had, I think it is right to say a little in defence of the class of 
sugar-planters, to which I belong. We are told that the whole of 
the West Indies contain 100,000 square miles, and we are also 
told by the able lecturer that the opinion in England is that they 
are in a state of stagnation and decay ; and therefore I will as 
shortly as possible give the reason why that stagnation has arisen. 
We are informed that we have been all wrong in the past, that we 
have grown sugar as a staple commodity, and that it is a great 
mistake, and that we should 16ok for our profits to the subsidiary 
products. I deny that entirely. We are told Uiat fruits and 
bananas are grown, for which new markets are opening up in the 
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United States. But we are in England. We are English Colo- 
nists, and we are a Colonial Society for promoting the interests 
of the Colonies of England; and I deny entirely that those 
interests are to be promoted and fostered by our products being 
sent to the United States. 

The Noble Chaibman : But you get their money for the product. 

Mr. LiooiNs : True, your Grace, the grower gets their money, 
but not from friendly hands. The merchants who sell those 
things get the commission on them ; they are foreigners, and the 
ships which carry them are not English ships, but American. I 
saw in the Times paper not many weeks ago that half the crop of 
Barbados last year went to New York — yiz., 24,000 hogsheads of 
sugar and 37,000 puncheons of molasses ; about a similar average 
I know went from some of the other Colonies. Is that for the 
benefit of English shipowners, and do the merchants in London 
profit by that ? The West Indian Islands contain the most fertile 
and beautiful land to look upon, the most enjoyable and healthy 
climate to live in. I have been in sixteen islands in the West 
Indies, and have never had an hour's illness in any one of them. 
I know no reason why EngHsh gentlemen should not cultivate 
these fertile lands, except that their capital would be in the greatest 
possible jeopardy through England's mismanagement of her 
Colonies. I will teU you why Jamaica, and most of the islands, are 
in a state of depression and decay. It is the fact that we are 
losing the trade of our British Colonies because we prefer to take 
the goods which come from foreign countries. It stands to reason 
that if you bring a large quantity of foreign products into the 
market to compete with our supply, it must surely lower 
the price. That is the only [reason why the West Indies are 
in a state of decay and depression — not my words, but the 
lecturer's, and I agree with them ; but I think he ought to have 
told us the reason why, and not raise hopes, which I believe will 
end in disappointment, about growing pineapples for New York, 
or cinchona for the sick. And when the Governor of Jamaica 
tells yon there is no scarcity of labour because he saw 5,000 
labourers on the railway, depend upon it that there is no profit- 
able occupation for their work on the estates, because the planter 
cannot successfully cultivate the land with the imcertain and 
unsteady labour for three or four days a week only — and even that 
minimum of work is done at a rate above its value and the means 
of the planter — and that is why they are working on the railway. 
If there was prosperity on the plantations, they would not go on the 
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railway. I maintain that the labonrers of the West Indies, although 
they pay taxes because they are levied on their food, are not a prosper- 
ous people on the whole, and are not in the high state of civilisation 
in which they were some years ago, and which they would be now 
if they were working for a prosperous proprietary. The proprietors 
of Jamaica as a class have been a ruined body, and as a conse- 
quence cannot do the useful work for the benefit of the lower 
classes which is so desirable for the benefit of a great com- 
munity. I think our warmest thanks are due to Mr. Morris for the 
great industry and abihty his paper displays. However much I 
may from a life-long experience of the West Indies differ from 
him, I give him credit for doing his best to aid us in our almost 
ruined condition ; but I cannot think that much practical value is 
to come by neglecting the staple for which our soil is suited, and 
relying upon by-products, such as cinchona, spices, cocoa, and 
cocoa-nuts. I beheve our planters of to-day have availed them- 
selves of all the agrictdtural aids and mechanical skill known to 
us, to find disappointment and ruin their reward, caused by no 
fault of theirs or the land they own, but due entirely to an error 
in legislation, that is fast driving their splendid lands into the 
hands of a great, noble, and sensible foreign nation, who act on 
the principle of protection to native industry, and who will in a 
few years gain possession of our once glorious Colonies by peaceful 
means, to the destruction of England's interest — the pohcy of 
whose action has brought about the evil and ruin which as Britons 
we ought to deplore. 

Mr. Thiselton Dveb, C.M.G. : I certainly had no intention of 
attending this meeting for any other purpose than to hear the paper 
of Mr. Morris read, and after hearing it I was less inclined tiian ever . 
to address you, for there was scarcely any subject on which I could 
say a word with profit which has not been ably taken up in the 
ehps placed in my hands. But there is one point on which I • 
might be permitted to make a few remarks. It seems to me that 
the course of the discussion this evening has rather gravitated into 
a kind of controversy between sugar on the one hand and minor 
products on the other. Now that, I think, has arisen from a mis- 
apprehension of the situation. It would never occur to any one who 
took an interest in Jamaica or its prospects, or the fortunes of any 
other Colony which has to seek its profits from the soU, to exhibit 
any fanciful preference for one kind of staple more than another, or 
to promote the cultivation of anything but what was remunerative. 
If fcugar would pay better than other industries, I do not suppose 
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that, human nature being what it is, you would induce people to 
enltivate other things as a matter of sentiment Therefore I appre- 
hend that the facts which Mr. Morris has laid before us t6.night 
are not mere speculative suggestions as to what Jamaica might 
grow, but represent a deliberate attempt on the part of persons 
who have resided in the Colony, who haye learned its capacities and 
seek its good, to place before those who are interested in its fortunes 
authentic facts as to the actual staples which it is possible for 
Jamaica to grow with profit. I therefore feel that the kind of con- 
troversy between sugar and cinchona, cocoa, coffee, and so on, upon 
which the last speaker' was so vehement, becomes for all men of 
practical business minds simply a matter of commercial common 
sense. , I certainly, for my own part, have felt the keenest personal 
interest in what Mr. Morris is doing. I believe I may say, that 
while it was due in the first instance to the patriotic interest which 
his Excellency the late Governor has taken in the island that Mr. 
Morris was transferred from Ceylon to Jamaica, in order to carry 
out the organisation of the Botanical Department which Sir 
Anthony Musgrave suggested to the Colonial Office, it was also duo 
to the department to which I have the honour to belong that Mr. 
Morris was selected to carry out the duties of the office he now so 
worthily fills. It is a matter, therefore, of no small satisfaction to 
hear the way in which his paper, which is a kind of account of his 
stewardship, has been received, and the approval of his work by one 
so competent to give an opinion as the Qovemor. Now, returning 
to the question of minor products, it seems to me quite amazing 
that they should be thought so lightly of; and I merely rose 
to-night to place before the meeting one or two facts in order to 
give an idea of what the minor products mean. It seems to me 
that when a speaker calls a thing a minor product he thinks he has 
demolished it ; but it is only persons who live in the centre of the 
Empire, and have means of information from all parts of our 
dependencies, that can have any idea of the importance, in such an 
enormous trade as this Empire possesses, that these small products 
have. I will give one small illustration, which has the merit of 
having no kind of political relation to anything connected with the 
West Indies. For example, one of the most difficult political ques- 
tions ever solved by an official of the British Empire arose on the 
East Coast of Africa, when it was desired to suppress the slave 
trade there. That had to be done ; but you cannot disorganise 
even such a commerce as that in slaves without depriving whole 
classes of their occupation ; and it was a matter of political conse- 
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qaence to those having to do with it, how the difficulty was to be 
tided over. Well, Sir John Kirk, who is now Political Besident of 
Zanzibar, happens to be an acoomplished botanist, and is besides 
one of those qaick-witted men who know how to turn everything to 
advantage. He discovered that the East Coast abounded with 
india-rubber vines similar to those producing that substance in 
Madagascar ; he started the collection of india-rubber, and this 
finally resulted in a large trade. This minor product is now more 
than sufficient, I believe, to give occupation to the people thrown 
out of employment by the abolition of the slave trade. A very 
similar story might be told of East African copaL Now let us torn 
to Ceylon, as a contrast to Jamaica ; and I venture to think that 
the argument is of consequence with regard to the direction which 
the discussion has taken to-night. You have in Ceylon an island 
dependent on what Jamaica people would call minor products. 
The coffee is not so productive as it was formerly, but cinchona has 
greatly taken its place, and all kinds of other planting industries 
are gradunlly being developed, much in the same way as it is so 
desirable should be done in Jamaica. Everything that Ceylon can 
grow the planters are only too anxious to grow. When you have a 
Colony which is certainly not of less importance than Jamaica, 
entirely absorbed in industries of this kind, I think one cannot but 
feel that, looking at the group of West India Islands, it would be 
an extreme want of duty on the part of those having an interest in 
the nlatter if they neglected any industry to which those islands 
are fitted. Let them grow, sugar, as Demerara does, to any extent ; 
and let them grow anything else that they like, but, for my part, I 
cannot see the faintest ground for jealousy amongst the various 
industries. As to the objection that these industries will supply 
markets other than the EngUsh, it does not appear to me that, 
looking at the object in view, which is the prosperity of the depen- 
dency, this is an objection of the smallest consequence. The Ceylon 
planters are, I believe, seeking a market for their Liberian coffee 
in the United States, and as they grow it for their own profit, I 
cannot see why they should not dispose of it in the market which 
will yield the best return. I can only hope that no jealousy of 
*' minor products," or theoretical objections as to the course of trade, 
will hinder the spirited and successful efforts which are being made 
to develop the latent wealth of the splendid possession of the Crown 
which has been the subject of the paper to-night. 

Mr. R A. Macfie : I wish to say something practical. I might 
enter upon matter controversial, but it is better not. I have been 
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reminded of an incident that occurred in my yonth. An eminent 
Glasgow house having an establishment in Kingston, sent out at the 
beginning of the century a manager ; he altered the policy on which 
the business of the firm had been constructed before his time. In 
place of holding on large stocks, he threw them energetically on 
the market The result was unexampled prosperity. Let the 
British Government, for the British people, who have heard 
to-night of these large stocks of available land in the West Indies, 
endeavour to get them disposed of, so as to be occupied and be 
made productive, that our countrymen may there increase the 
wealth and strength of the Empire. Parliament about fourteen 
years ago, on a motion of mine, was good enough to order a return 
of the unoccupied land in Australia, Africa, and Canada which was 
still available for emigration, but so little was thought at the time 
of the West Indies, that they do not appear in the return at all ; 
yet we have heard to-night that there are large areas, of extreme 
value, and near ourselves, absolutely unoccupied. What better 
service could the Boyal Colonial Institute render to mankind and 
the nation for whom we are acting than to ask the British Govern- 
ment to do two things — first, to know what these lands are ; and 
secondly, how we can get our sons and grandchildren, and our 
brothers and neighbours, who want employment, settled there ? Let 
there be an office in London to dispose of these properties, and 
not allow them to remain jungle or sources of fever, when they 
might be made sources of production and well-being. 

Mr. LiooDYs : You would not get a bid. 

Mr. Macfie : I will show what can be done by our cotmtrymen 
on the high lands. I was visited a few days ago by a gentleman 
from the Pacific. They hold and work large estates there ; and 
they live in a most delightful residence, more than 1,800 feet above 
the sea level. They say it is charming. My practical suggestion 
is, that this Institute should ask the Government or Lord Derby to 
let it be known when, and to what extent, lands within the Empire 
are available, and how they are to be got at. 

Mr. B. C. Haldanb : I am an old Ceylon planter, who lately paid 
a visit to Jamaica, and was much struck with what I saw there, 
especially in the cultivation of cinchona and coffee, products with 
which I have been engaged for a good many years of my life. Mr. 
Morris has done me the honour to allude to a few remarks which I 
lately made to him in a letter. I can say that the cinchona I saw 
in Jamaica was perhaps the finest I have ever seen ; and there is 
room on the blue mountains of Jamaica to produce the " 100,000 
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acres of ciucliona " which some gentleman said has not yet been 
seen anywhere. But I have seen something like 50,000 acres of it ; 
and why Jamaica should not have its 100,000 acres in time I 
cannot telL One of the chief products of Jamaica, which has not 
been alluded to at any great length, is coffee. The climate and 
soil for coffee are simply perfect, and there is still a considerable 
amount of virgin land to be had, and the usual plagues of the coffee- 
planters are there unknown. The Blue Mountain coffee is the 
finest sample of coffee I have ever seen. I lately brought home a 
little from the estate of Sir Anthony Musgrave, and showed it to 
some gentlemen in the City — one a Ceylon merchant, another a 
Ceylon planter of great experience, and the other was a South 
Indian planter — and they told me they had never seen anything to 
equal it, as it was a larger and bolder bean, of finer colour than 
any they had met with before. A remark was made by Mr. Ohlson 
about a friend of mine who is opening land on the Blue Mountains, 
and who found great difficulty in obtaining labour. Two months 
ago, when I left Jamaica, he said it was quite heart-breaking to 
find the negroes refuse to work for him ; however, lately I had a 
letter, by which I learned that, after thinking the matter over, the 
negroes had come to him with a rush, and he is able to obtain a 
hundred men a day. Clearing land is always expensive : in Ceylon, 
where labour is cheap, an axeman made 2s. 6d. a day, and a man 
who does such hard work is entitled to good pay. After all, it is 
a primary charge, which, once done, has not to be done over again. 
I must say I would like to have seen some coolies on a Jamaica 
property ; perhaps because I have been accustomed to them, and 
like them as labourers. I have travelled a good deal in the world, 
and seen other countries besides Jamaica and Ceylon, and I think 
that in no British Colony is there the same opening for a man 
with small capital — say, £1,000 to £6,000 — ^provided he is steady 
and energetic, that there is in Jamaica. 

Mr. E. G. Levy : I shall detain the company only for a few 
minutes ; but as a native of Jamaica practically interested in sugar- 
planting, and also some of the minor industries, I rise to say how 
much I appreciate Mr. Morris's paper. I think it cannot but tend 
to do Jamaica a great deal of good when we get statements put 
forth to the English public such as that made by Mr. Morris. His 
Excellency has ably alluded to certain points which attracted 
general attention. There are, of course, varied opinions as to the 
labour question in Jamaica, and as to our prosperity generally ; 
but this much I will say, as I am interested in the prosperity of 
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Jamaica as a large landowner therey thai in the most nnqoalified 
'way, aDj one with a capital, say of Jg5,000 or £6,000, with energy 
And intelligence applied in Jamaica will, I am perfectly sore, reap 
better results than the same amount of money occupied in the 
JSastem portions of the globe to which Mr. Morris referred. I 
think myself that, whilst I am entirely opposed to an excessive 
feeling of optimism being displayed about Jamaica, we should also 
gfiard against a spirit of pessimism, which unfortunately prevails 
to a great extent. I shall not touch upon Jamaicans political 
condition — that is outside the question before us. We are speaking 
of its agricultural resources, which undoubtedly possess very great 
advantages, and is a field well worthy the attention of any man 
with some money, intelligence, and willing to invest his cash and 
his brains in earnest, steady agricultural work. I am quite satisfied 
of this, and personally, to such extent as I am able, I should be 
glad to afiford any facilities and courtesy to any gentleman who 
finds it desirable to go out to Jamaica with the view of acquiring 
property and settling there. 

The Noble Ghaibman : Now we can do no more than express our 
(hanks to Mr. Morris for his able and excellent paper. I must say 
I found it extremely interesting and extremely well written. I am , 
very glad to hear that gratifying account which he has given us of 
an island of which I have heard from my earliest childhood. I wish 
him success in the career he has before him, and I hope that what 
he has written and read to us may be productive of the greatest 
and lasting benefit to the island on which his discourse was 
founded. 

The vote of thanks was passed unanimously. 

Mr. Morris : I am extremely touched by the kind remarks which 
have fallen from his Grace the Chairman, and also by the very flat 
tering reception which my paper has received from this large and 
influential meeting. If time permitted, I would have been most 
happy, as I would have been most willing, to have given much 
fuller information respecting our West Indian possessions. In my 
paper I had no interest to serve beyond to do my duty and to place 
all the circumstances of the people, as well as the position of local 
industries, in the West Indies before you in as fair, as honest, and 
as practical a manner as possible. This remark has reference to no 
particular industry or set of industries, but embraces all capable of 
being successfully carried on in our West Indian possessions. I could 
say a great deal in reply to the remarks which have fallen from Mr. 
Ohlson ; but I fear, as that gentleman has never been in the West 
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Indies, and as he has never been brought face to face with tfao 
ciroomstances which obtain there, his conclusions must naturally 
be somewhat at variance with the actual facts as we, who live there, 
find them. I mention this because having, as I believe, given in 
my paper every industry its due prominence, and having tried to 
speak impartially and fairly of each one, Mr. Ohlson's sympathies 
are so strong on one side that he hints at a deprecatory tone which 
he has found, but which no one else I am sure has found, in my 
paper with regard to the sugar industry. Among the sugar-planters 
of the West Indies are some of my most valued friends, and I hava 
endeavoured, as far as in me lies, to further their interests and to 
help them in all matters which fall within my sphere. For the 
West Indies, however, to prosper, every industry should have fwr 
play and receive due attention. The question of forest conserva- 
tion is a very important one, and the squatting of negroes, which 
in. Jamaica, at least, is confined to private lands — many of them 
hill lands attached to sugar estates — can only be dealt with by the 
roprietors of those estates. The Government is unable to inter* 
fere in the matter, as it would be infringement of private rights. 
The quotation given by Mr. Ohlson is from one of my official 
reports, and, I regret to say, represents what is going on now in 
Jamaica in connection with the reckless cutting down of valuable 
forest lands merely to plant a few yams, peas, &c. With regard to 
the supply of labour for cinchona planting and the statement made 
by Mr. Ohlson that labourers were being paid at the rate of 4 s. per 
day, the facts are few and simple. A gentleman now opening land, 
instead of paying wages by the day, pays for task work at the rate 
of 4s. per chain. He has plenty of men at this rate, which really 
only comes to about £2 per'acre for work which I have estimated 
would cost about £8 10s. or £i per acre. Hence, instead of a bad 
bargain, I think the gentleman in question has really made a very 
good one. This is only one out of many statements made this 
evening which, if I had time, I would be very happy to discuss and 
explain. As there is a good system of coolie immigration in 
Jamaica, and as planters, if they wish, can have coolies at rates 
more favourable than in either Trinidad or Demerara, it seems a 
matter of regret that they do not apply largely and systematically 
for them. For two years, I believe, few, if any, coolies have been 
asked for. If I may be allowed to express my own views in the 
matter, I would sincerely desire that not only the sugar-planter, but 
the coffee-planter, the banana-planter, and indeed all who depend 
upon labour, should be abundantly and cheaply supplied with 
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labour, either creoIe or coolie, according to circumstances, in order 
that they should all prosper, and in order that they might do the 
best with lands under their care. In reply to Mr. Liggins I would 
merely remark that I think the planter in the West Indies has a 
perfect right to sell his produce in the best market ; and if that 
market happens to be the United States of America or the Domi- 
nion of Canada, it cannot be helped. Surely an Englishman need 
not restrict his entire sales to the Mother Country when other and 
more favourable openings exist at his very door. As long as he 
thrives and prospers so will his country. Again, I would express 
my thanks for the very kind manner in which you have received my 
paper, and thank you much for your courteous attention to what I 
have had to say this evening. 

Mr. Fredebick Young : As this is our last meeting, I think every 
one present will agree with me that we have had a most successM 
conclusion to our Session of 1882-83 — a most valuable paper and a 
most animated discussion. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A Special General Meeting of the Fellows was lield at the Charing 
Gross Hotel, on Wednesday, 20th June, to receive a Beport from 
the Council on the subject of New Premises. 

His Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.P., presided. 

The HoMORABY Secretary read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The following is a copy of the Beport : — 

Beport of the New Booms Committee to the Council. 

The New Booms Committee now submit to the Council a Report 
of their proceedings since the Council Meeting of the 29th May, 
when they were authorised to call in the professional services of 
Mr. W. G. Habershon (a well-known and experienced architect), to 
advise them respecting the site in Northumberland Avenue, under 
offer by Mr. F. Statham Hobson. 

They accordingly placed themselves in communication with Mr. 
Habershon, gave him instructions as to the accommodation 
required by the Institute, and requested him to furnish plans 
of the land and the proposed building, with a general report 
ihereupon. 

The Committee have carefully considered the Architect's report, 
which they strongly recommend to the Council for adoption and 
submission to the Special General Meeting of Fellows which has 
been convened for the 20th June. 

It will be observed that Mr. Habershon is of opinion that the 
site on Northumberland Avenue, now under oflfer, is without doubt 
one of the very best positions which could be found in the 
metropolis for the purposes of the Institute, on account of its 
immediate proximity to Charing Cross and the great arteries of 
communication and business, as well as the Houses of ParUament 
and the Public Offices. 

The Committee especially invite the attention of the Council to 
the financial section of Mr. Habershon*s Beport. He estimates 
the total cost of a building of six stories, according to the plans 
submitted, at close on £12,000, which sum at four per cent, 
represents an annual interest of J£480. He considers it safe to 
compute that the whole number of rooms available for letting. 
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forty-one in all, would produce, at £28 each, an average yearly 
revenue of £1,141 ; or if 10 per cent, be deducted for wear and 
tear and occasional intervals of non-occupation, a net income of, 
say, £1,000 would be secured. 

The following statement shows the estimated annual outlay upon 
the proposed building : — 

£ «. d. 

GrgnndRent •• 1,000 

Building Capital — 

Say £3,000 Funds of Institute, at 4 X 120 

£9,000, raised by Debentures (or found by Mr. Hobson), 

BtAX 360 

Sondiiee 150 

Fumitue— £1,200, at 4 X aay 60 

Bates and Taxes 300 

Hall Porter and Housekeeper 200 0* 

Depredation on Furniture, 7^ X per annum 90 

Bepairs, Painting, &o. 100 

£2,370 

i>^M0/— Bent of present Rwmf £230 

Becouped to Institute by letting portion of 

B'^ding, say . . 1,000 

1,230 

Ket Annual Charge to the Institute . . .. £1,140 

- 

Jl70. COODB, 

Chairman of the Now Roomi CjmmitUi, 

Approved by the Council, and recommended to the Fellows for adoption at 
the Special General Meeting to be held on 20th June. 

Manchestbb, 

Chairman of the Council 
Wth June, 1883. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 
Eerenue and Expenditure for the Five Years ended Uth June, 1883. 





1878-79. 


1879^. 


1880^1. 


1881-82. 


1882-83 


BEVENUB. 

Entrance Fees 

finbacripfeions 

LifeMemben 


£ s. d. 

273 

1,170 2 

260 


£ 8. d. 

246 

1,439 12 U 

385 


£ B. d. 

240 

1,679 14 

430 


£ 8. d. 

375 

1,974 4 

720 


£ 8. d. 

462 18 O 

2,351 13 O 

648 O 


Interest on Bom In- 

vested 

Bales of Papers 


1,603 2 

65 6 6 
4 9 8 


2,070 12 

63 3 4 
7 6 6 


2,349 14 

98 19 8 
11 1 10 


3.069 4 

137 1 10 
SO 2 5 


3,463 11 O 

182 8 6 
2 10 6 


Total 


1,762 18 2 


2,141 10 


2,469 15 6 


3.236 8 3 


3,647 10 O 


Surplus Income ». 


478 6 11 


627 3 2 


936 2 3 


1,101 17 4 


1,632 7 10« 


EXPINDITUBE. 

Salaries 

Printing, Stationery, 
Advertising, Ac. ... 

Gonversadone 

Petty Cash 

Bent 

Boyal Charter 


208 

648 13 3 
107 19 
180 
230 


'246 10 

748 10 8 
338 17 
160 
230 


277 10 

803 12 3 
93 11 
lao 
230 


1480 

1.178 7 11 
140 8 

230*0 


409 7 e 

1,160 8 8 
125 6 O 

230*' O 
220 7 


Total 


1,274 12 3 


1,613 17 8 


1,623 13 3 


1,084 10 11 


2,235 9 2 


IfmO. IVTBSTMXnS ... 


280 7 6 


566 10 


923 10 


1,025 17 6 


1,521 7 6 



Total InTestments, £5,500. 

• Omitting cost of Boyal Charter, which is an ezoeptiooal item. 

15, Stband, 

Uth June, 1888. 

The Ghaibman : I do not know whether any Fellows of the Tnsti- 
into haye any remarks to make on the Beport before us, but if 
anybody has any questions to put or suggestions to make, they 
had better do so now. 

Mr. Macfie : Perhaps your Orace will give us a slight resume of 
the Beport, for I have not had the good fortune to receive mine. 

The Ghaibman : I will tell you the purport of it as far as I can. 
We found that the site in Northumberland Avenue was to be had 
from Mr. Hobson at six shillings a foot. It is a very extensive site, 
running back into Graven-street, and affording a double entrance. 
The Committee of the Council appointed to investigate it, with Sir 
John Goode at their head, took a very great deal of trouble ; and 
ultimately, by leave of the Council, employed Mr. Habershon, the 
architect, to report upon the site and its adaptability for the pur- 
poses of the Institute. He reports most highly in £ftvour of it ; and 
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as to the price, lie says he has found that both the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Government Board of Works are asking 
the same price or more. He says that no other sites in Northum- 
berland Avenue are available, havkig inquired into that matter ; 
and therefore he strongly recommends our taking the proposed one, 
being certain that the value will enormously inorisase in future 
years. He suggested that there should be a basement floor, 
containing a room for a museum (which would in case of necessity 
seat comfortably 200 people), and Ukewise afford a dwelling for the 
caretaker of the building. Then, on the first floor, which would be 
a few feet above the ground level, he proposes two very handsome 
front rooms, a smoking saloon and other accommodation. Then 
there was to be a second floor also, for the purposes of the Institute, 
all these united by one central staircase* Between 4he first floor 
and the basement, on the ground floor, are to be the rooms and 
offices of the Institute, the Secretary's and Council room, and so 
forth. Then it is proposed that there should be three floors above, 
which would not be used by the Institute, the access to which would 
be from Craven Street alone ; and as the plans were first drawn, 
Mr. Habershon proposed to carry up the main staircase to the top 
of the building. I suggested that it would not be necessary, if, as 
was proposed, these floors were to be let as offices or apartments 
for independent purposes. Then Mr. Habershon said that the upper 
part of the staircase could be utilised for rooms without injuring 
the building if we wished to dispose of it afterwards,* and that gives 
us three additional good sized rooms, one on each floor. In Mr. 
Habershon*s report he calculates that there would be 41 rooms 
available for letting, the rent for which he puts down at the lowest 
as Jg28 each per annum ; that would afford a rental of over £1,000 
a year, which would cover the ground-rent that we should have to 
pay. But altogether it is estimated that we should obtain from 
the rents about Jg 1,800 a year, and probably more ; that is on the 
basis of the £28 rental, and those who are acquainted with these 
matters say that £28 is a very low average for such a site as that ; 
so I think we may safely depend upon the £1,800 a year, if not more, 
to be obtained from letting these rooms. Mr. Habershon is certain 
that the expenses of the building would be within £12,000, that it 
can be done for that sum. Well, by the detailed estimate in the 
Beport you will see (if you consider, as I think you ought to con- 
sider, these estimates fairly given and sufficient for the purpose), 
that there is a balance in favour of the Institute, supposing 
that we do not increase the number of our Fellows at all in lJ)e 
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faiure. For myself, of course it is a sormise, but it is one I tbii^ 
we may safely entertain, that when we have secured much more 
favourable accommodation, we shall probably increase our numbers 
in a larger proportion than hitherto. Perhaps Sir John Ck)ode wiU 
explain matters more fully. 

Sir John Coodb : Considering that the appropriation of all parts 
of the building is so clearly set forth in Mr. Habershon's report, 
which has been circulated among the members, I had no idea that 
any further information would be necessary from me on this occa- 
sion. The object of the meeting to-day is, I assume, more to decide 
on the general mode of procedure than of detail. If the Fellows 
think fit to approve of the motion before them, a Building Committee 
should be appointed who would take the whole of this matter inko 
consideration, and carry it through in the interests of the Institute. 
Having had a great deal to do with this matter of providing a build- 
ing for the Institute, I shall be happy to afford any information 
that may be desired. 

Mr. Macfib : Some gentlemen would like to know the extent of 
the frontage. 

Mr. Habershom : Sixty-five feet to Northumberland Avenua 

Mr. Webster : After admitting the ][)rinciple of our haviug this 
new building, the question might have been asked of the Committee 
whether there is a room large enough to hold meetings of the 
Institute. I think a room which would only hold 200 or 250 persons 
scarcely large enough for us. As it is, we may presume in the future 
that our numbers will be increased, and that is why I ask this 
question. 

The Noble Chaibhan : We went closely into that question, and 
it was urged that even on this site we should endeavour to provide a 
room large enough to hold our meetings, but on consideration it 
appeared that it would not only be very difficult, but most ex- 
pensive. It was thought that perhaps ultimately even this site 
might not be sufficient for our purposes, and if we had a large 
room like the one suggested, it might interefere with the sale of the 
building, and reduce its market value, should we ever decide upon 
its disposal. Sir John Coode has pointed out that the area to be 
occupied by a room for us to hold our meetings in was a question 
also of so much rental, or so much ground-rent, for each sitting 
furnished in the room, and he calculated that that would amount 
to £250. 

Sir Jomv Coons : For the ground-rent alone ; but in addition to 
that you must take into consideration the preparation of the walls r 
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and the expenses of the building, and I think that would cost the 
Institute at least £800 a year. 

The Noble Chairman : Therefore we reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that it would be inadvisable to provide a room for our 
meetings. Of course, as you will see in one of these plans, there are 
rooms of considerable size on the first floor, which might be occasion- 
ally used for smaller meetings ; one room would hold 40Q people, 
if it is thought advisable to remove a wall. But there is another 
question. Near that site there is one large hotel already, and two 
ofthers in course of erection in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and probably we should not find any great inconvenience in the 
practice hitherto adopted, of having our meetings in some hotels 
where the Council and their friends could dine before the meeting. 
On that ground we abandoned this question of the large room for 
our meetings in this building. 

Mr. DbnKistoun Wood : Will you state what we now pay for the 
rent of a hall ? 

Mr. Fbedbricx Young: I should like to make one or two 
remarks with regard to the whole question, on which I personally 
have a great interest. I feel the time has arrived when we ought to 
take some bold but prudent step for locating the Boyal Colonial 
Institute in a building of its own, and one worthy of its great 
objects. We have gone on for a long number of years in verr 
inadequate premises, and I may say personally it has been attended 
with considerable inconvenience to me as well as to the staff 
occupied in carrying out the executive portion of the duties which 
pertain to this Institute. Therefore I think we ought to make 
such a move as will place us in a position compatible with the 
aims and the name of the Institute itself. One thing has been 
apparent to the Council, that we do not wish to go beyond our 
tether in asking the Fellows to undertake a responsibility they 
would not fully face and feel they could conscientiously carry out. 
Of course, if money was no object, we should Uke to come before you 
and propose a very much larger scheme than that which we have 
now the honour of submitting. I should like, personally, to see 
that we had a room in which we could hold all our meetings, but on 
a valuable situation and site like that proposed, it seems to be 
almost impracticable with the limited funds at our command. 
With regard to the question put to me by Mr. Dennistoun Wood, 
as to the cost of the hall for our meetings, I may state that we 
now pay about five guineas for each meeting for the use of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, which is under £'50 a year. Sir John Coode 
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has told us that if we erect a hall on this site it wotdd cost us at 
least £800 a year for the advantage of the meetings alone. Besides 
that, his Grace has just called your attention to the fact that in case 
the Institute should develop itself at some future period to anything 
beyond what we contemplate at this moment, it would interfere 
with our getting rid of the premises erected on this valuable site, 
which, our architect tells us, would increase in value in the course 
of a few years by 20 or 40 per cent. Therefore, that is an 
important consideration, and an element in reference to that 
especial site which we have called upon you to consider. I hope 
the meeting will endorse the action of the Council, and support them 
fully in carrying out this project. It seems to me that it is a 
very moderate proposal altogether, yet, at the same time, it is a 
very valuable one. We should get, according to the plans, ample 
accommodation for the executive part of the staff, and also a hand- 
some library, a good colonists' room, and all things required in the 
establishment; and although the expense in the first instance 
seems to be considerable, without the ground-rent, yet we are told 
upon the high authority of our architect, that we may reasonably 
calculate to let off a portion of the building, if we do not occupy all» 
to recoup ourselves for the high ground-rent we have to pay. I 
should be most happy to answer any question put to me in my 
capacity as Honorary Secretary, but I do hope that this meeting 
will support the action of the Council, and give them authority to 
carry this project into effect. 

Mr. W. H. Matubin, C.B. : What is about the largest number of 
persons who ever attended our meetings hitherto at one time, and 
will the proposed rooms accommodate that number ? 

Mr. Fbedsbick Yoong : We have had 800 andHlOO on an average, 
but we have had 500 and 600 ; and we do not contemplate that 
any rooms sketched out on the plans would be large enough to 
hold extraordinary meetings, or, in fact, ordinary meetings, and 
therefore we propose to hire a hall in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Mr. QoDsox : Is it intended to make any arrangements with 
regard to refreshments ? 

The Noble Chairman : No. 

Mr. Godson: Would that not be an important point for 
consideration ? 

The Noble Chaib^ian: We have thought it advisable not to make 
any provision for refreshmeuts, because with the hotels bo close 
there would not be any difficulty on this score. The Council have 
considers! that question, and they have always eome to the con* 
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clasion that it wotdd not be advisable to alter the nature of this 
Institute which that innovation would entail It appears to us that 
this Institution is more in the form of a scientific or literary 
association, and not of a club, and the suggested proposal 
would convert it into a club. We have therefore thought we 
had better retain its present form, and especially with three first- 
class hotels so close it seems quite unnecessary for us also to afford 
additional accommodation, which could be so much better obtained 
elsewhere. We should want a room specially for that department, 
besides a cook, servants, stores, &c., and they would consume a 
large portion of the building and ground. 

Sir John Goods : This is only one of a thousand matters of 
detail which might be brought under discussion when the building 
comes to be considered. We must be careful in arranging these 
matters that we are dealing with the Eoyal Colonial Institute, and 
not a club. Therefore I would suggest that that, as a matter of 
detail, might be postponed. 

Mr. M^cnz : I am gratified to hear that it is not proposed to 
make this a rival club to others ; there are plenty already, and 
it is not intended to be a place for amusement, or anything of 
that sort It does, however, seem to me that terms could be made 
with one of the clubs or hotels for the accommodation of the 
members. 

The Hon. J. G. Grant (Barbados) : I believe there is but one 
opinion, that we should endeavour to obtain some permanent position 
for the Institute, and I do not consider a better site could be chosen 
than the one selected. I find in erecting the ouilding provision is 
made for forty-one additional rooms which would not be required for 
the Institute. It is said that that would be a good way of increasing 
our funds, but I apprehend the object of the meeting is not so 
much to erect a building with the view of obtaining pecuniary 
assistance as for the purpose of accommodating the members gener- 
ally. Now, according to the Report, the building will cost £12,000, 
and the estimated annual outlay in respect thereof will be £2,870. 
Our present expenses I believe amount to £2,285, making a total of 
£4,605 ; and if we deduct therefrom the present rent of rooms and 
housekeeper's salary, and also the amount paid for the Boyal 
Charter, we then should have an annual expenditure of about 
£4,114 ; and I find that the whole amount of revenue realised this 
year was £8,647, leaving nothing in future to go towards the 
sinking fund to assist in paying the debentures, except from rents 
of rooms. Now, the idea which occurs to me is this, is it necessarj 
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that we should have these forty-one rooms ? Shall we confine our- 
selves simply to what is necessary for the accommodation of the 
Institute, or shall we have the forty -one rooms, which will naturally 
increase the expense of the huilding, with the view of making profit ? 
I find ithere stated that if a certain number of these rooms are omitted 
the building will cost JglO,000 ; now, if the whole forty-one rooms 
were omitted I apprehend that the building would scarcely exceed 
Jg8,000. In that case we have £5,500 invested, which would go a 
great way towards paying the expenses of building, and leaving 
us to raise very few debentures for the purpose of meeting it, which 
I consider in a very short time we should be able to pay off. I 
make these suggestions not in any opposition to the Report, thinking 
it fair that I should just throw them out for the consideration of 
the meeting. Moreover, it does not appear by this Beport what 
length of time the lease is for. 

The Noble Chairman : Eighty years. First, with regard to these 
additional rooms ; the elevation would be rather insignificant if it 
were confined to the floors required for the purposes of the Institute ; 
it would be like a dwarf building, especially by the side of those 
buildings contiguous t > it. But when you come to consider that 
the outlay would not be more than £8,000 for the additional 
floors, which would bring you in £1,000 a year, it is money well 
spent, and it gives us our land rent-free. 

Mr. Fredebick Young : In addition to which, I believe, the 
conditions of building in Northumberland Avenue require that the 
buildings should be erected at a specified height. 

Mr. Habbbshon : Yes. 

General Sir H. G. B. Daubeney, E.C.B. : I can speak with perfect 
confidence as to that, for when we were erecting the building for 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which is just 
opposite this site, we were bound by the MetropoUtan Board of 
Works as to the elevation ; and, in fact, a question was pat the 
other night in the House to Sir J. McGarel Hogg, who was called 
to account about the Hotel M^tropole because he had not allowed 
he Board's architect to have their way entirely. In fiict, I know 
there are stringent regulations as to the elevation of buildings 
fronting the Avenue. 

Mr. Stbanoways : I would ask whether any reduction has been 
made in the ground-rent ? 

Mr. Habebshon : The reduction that has been made is in the 
£1,000 lieing given as a peppercorn ; or, say, one year's rent, which 
comes to £1,000, is surrendered to us as a peppercorn ; we cannot 
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get it for less than six shillings per foot, because the vendors have 
had a great many offers ; I have seen them, and managed to get 
this concession from them. 

Mr. Stbanowats : Who pays the rates and taxes until the place 
is occupied ? 

Mr. Habebshon : There will not be any, 

Mr. Stranoways : But there will be rates. 

Mr. EUbershon : We shall not pay them. 

A Fellow inquired whether the £12,000 would meet all the 
requirements of the Metropohtan Board of Works ? 

Mr. Habebshon : Yes, entirely. 

Mr. 6. DuDDELL : I am sorry to say, in my opinion, the site is 
not large enough, and so far I differ from the Council. I am sorry 
likewise to say, in my opinion, the ground-rent is very excessive. I 
think ground is to be obtained at a much less figure than that of 
the site proposed. I have likewise heard in the room various 
regrets of the inadequacy of the accommodation. I have not been 
able to look at the plans, but I think the Fellows at large have not 
had sufficient opportunity of inspecting, scrutinising, and seriously 
thinking over the operations we are about to perform. I cannot 
help thinking that we are taking a very grave step by initiating a 
public building to represent this great and rising Institution. I can- 
not help thinking that by locating ourselves in a crowded pubUc 
thoroughfare, edged in and surrounded by other buildings, that our 
Colonial friends, who are in the habit of having wide extent of 
territory, will Uiink that we have indeed commenced the nucleus of 
our great undertaking in a very limited and contracted sphere, with- 
out the possibility of extension or enlargement. I am drawn to 
these conclusions, because I am not yet acquainted with the fact 
whether or not any application has been made to our Colonial 
Fellows or the Colonies in general regarding their idea as to the 
advisability of establishing the Colonial Institute in permanence on 
the proposed building site. I think if the Colonies had been applied 
to for a contribution in aid, and their views elicited in initiating 
this great undertaking, that we should not be called here together 
to establish the Boyal Colonial Institute in a sixty-five foot frontage 
in the Northumberland Avenue, with a paltry forty feet frontage 
in Craven-street, with a contracted area and with a lot of paltry 
rooms on the upper stories. I cannot help thinking we are being 
led astray, and I cannot help urging that there are much better 
places to be had, and with greater latitude, under the auspices of the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty^s Woods and Forests. I should be 
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more proud to see this Institute their tenant than under the Metro- 
poUtan Board of Works. I think we should get much more benefit 
hereafter in any great endeavour we might make when wishing to 
extend our Institute. I hope you will not think I am stepping in 
at a late hour and interfering in this matter, but I do beg of you to 
consider this question most seriously. Look beyond this little 
room, and look beyond your present small Colonial Institute! 
Imagine what we hope to see it in the future I Surely you have 
not taken up a piece of land at six shillings a foot, when, I 
assure you, there is land in the immediate vicinity much less, and 
possessing greater facilities, much larger area ; and therefore you 
should allow the Fellows of the Institute to consider these plans 
once more. It has been held forth here that there is not in the 
proposed new buildings a room large enough to hold our meetings 
or sufficient accommodation. I request you to send back this 
proposition to the Council, and request them to look round and in- 
quire of the Conmiissioners of Her Majesty's Woods and Forests 
whether there is not land in the immediate vicinity at one-half 
the proposed ground-rent 

The Noble Chaibman : Mr. Duddell is wrong in assuming that 
there are sites to be had at any lower rate ; every inquiry has been 
made, and they have not been found. 

Mr. Duddell : May I inform your Grace that opposite the 
Avenue Theatre there is a site of land which the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Woods' and Forests showed me this morning at about 
three shillings rental per square foot. 

Mr. Habebshon : I called upon Mr. Cates, Her Majesty's Bepre- 
sentative at the Office of Works, and I went over the plans with 
him, and he assured me that there was not a single site that 
he could offer me. He said in the Fife House division, which 
I wished an opportunity of inquiring about, there was no 
site to offer me ; all that was undertaken by a large Company in one 
mass, and they would not divide it in any way. I then went to Mr. 
Vulliamy, who said he hadjnot a single site to offer at any price. 

Mr. Stbanoways: Did the officers of the Woods and Forests 
offer the land to you ? 

Mr. Duddell : Mr. Cates told'me a portion of the land was to 
be had at about three shillings a foot. 

Mr. Stbanoways : And what size is the block ? 

Mr. Duddell : The land I mention to you is large enough for all 
our purposes, it has 550 feet frontage on the Thames Embankment 
and is 170 feet deep. 
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The Noble ChXibhan : That is a su^cient answer. 
Colonel Sir Chableb Mitchell, E.C.M.G. : I may remind yonr 
Grace that a project was started two or three years ago to found a 
Colonial Masemn and Institute, and a vast amount of trouble was 
taken in circulating that scheme among the Colonies, in the hope 
that they would join to start and maintain this Institute on a largo 
scale, and it was found that the Colonies would not so support it from 
public funds ; I think the little Colony of Natal was the only one that 
placed on its estimates a sum of money to enable that building to 
be erected. I, as one from the Colonies, am delighted that this 
meeting has been called, and I trust there will be no more delay in 
initiating the construction of a local habitation for our Institute. I 
trust that the delay asked for by a previous speaker will not be allowed 
to operate, and that this meeting will come to a distinct decision 
one way or another, as to whether we shall or shall not have the 
building. I submit to this meeting that if this building does not 
by and by turn out to be sufficiently large, and we find we are 
able — as I have no doubt we shall be able some day — to move to 
larger quarters, that we shall, according to our architect's report, 
be in a position to dispose of this building at a considerably advanced 
price. Therefore I think the time has come for proceeding to action 
on the information before us. I would say, also, that the fact of 
our having such a building cannot fetil to enhance the value of the 
Institute or to bring in a large number of new members to increase 
our funds, and it may be necessary to increase the entrance-money 
some day, and to accumulate capital enough to erect a building 
worthy of our name. I would add, with reference to the objection 
urged by a previous speaker, that the larger the number of rooms 
we have the better for us, as we may require extra accommodation 
as we go on from year to year, and rooms not wanted now may be 
taken into the occupation of the Institute as we go on ; whereas had 
we to constantly add a room to our Institute as the increase of our 
numbers demanded, we should have the builders always in the 
place, but, if we have these rooms, as we require them they can be 
taken into occupation as we wish. 

Mr. N. Dabnell Davis (British Guiana) : I beg to thank bis Grace 
and the Council for having brought this matter to a point. We 
colonials who come home would like the Institute to be housed in a 
• building of its own that would really represent the wealth and im- 
portance of our Colonies. We feel that to be housed in lodgings in 
England, as we are at present, is a most unworthy position. With 
regard to the high rate charged for ground-rent, I made inquiries 
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at the Grand Hotel, and to give the meeting an idea of what rates 
are charged, I found they pay over £10,000 a-year for groand-rent. 
I went to the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and inquired of the accountant, and found that they pay no ground- 
rent, because they bought the freehold, but if they had to pay rent 
for that freehold, they would have had to pay £1,620 a-year. 

Sir H. C. B. Daubenby ; We paid £40,500 for the site. 

Mr. Davis : We must remember that the present spot is the only 
one remaining on the site, and therefore we must not be surprised 
at beiug asked a very high sum. As to the position itself, I do cot 
think anyone need waste words in supporting the Resolution approv- 
ing the site selected. With regard to the objection taken as to the 
want of size, why the Council are making a move in order to relieve 
us from the present want of accommodation, and we are going to 
have a building of our own. We are going gi*adually, as has been 
pointed out, to occupy the building as required. I maintain we are 
quite in our infancy now. I expect to see thousands and thousands 
of members join us yet. 1 remember that I used myself, in the 
early days of this Society, to ask half a dozen men to come and 
dine with me, to make up a decent number for a Council dinner ; 
and I remember my friend Mr. Eddy, in order to push on this 
Society, would put a paragraph into the Globe newspaper, to try 
a^d advertise the Institute. But within a few years we have reached 
such a point that we are really a very formidable society ; and I 
think if we have come to that within a few years, why, we may take 
heart, for I remember hearing Sir Henry Bawlinson say that in the 
early days of the Geographical Society, of which the Institute is 
the sister society — because they discover and we colouise— 
a meeting of the Council was held to consider whether they should 
not give up the society. I have been told recently by a lady that Sir 
Roderick Murohison used to thank her for coming to their meetings 
in the early days of that Society ; and here we are now, apprehend- 
ing that, as so many people attend our meetings, this new building 
will not afford accommodation for all those who will attend to hear 
the papers read. I would, by the way, remark with regard to that, 
that I do hope your Grace and the Council will try yet to get us the 
same accommodation in the Theatre of Burlington House for our 
meetings as the Geographical Society now enjoys. As to what 
members would do — who would not live in a palace if he could ? 
We should all like better and larger premises. I have heard one 
gentleman say he would like a freehold instead of a leasehold ; who 
would not ? We all want to be better off than ire are. I don't 
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know whether Mr. Duddell is the exception to the role, but I 
think they have aTery practical way in some parts of America. 
When a man dies there, and a sarvivor says, *'I*m sorry for 
him," another man asks, '* How much are yon sorry for him ? Are 
yon sorry five dollars?" If Mr. Duddell, who has taken such 
objection, and is so sorry for us, wants us to take a grand building, 
I would first ask him, ** How much are you sorry ? *' Will he take 
some of the debentures, or would he make a free gift, if he is too 
proud to invest in our four per cents ? As Sir Charles Mitchell says, 
if we do outgrow this building, then we can sell the place and move 
into larger premises, and I feel sure we shall be able soon to do 
that. 

Mr. Duddell : I will make this offer : I will put down according 
to my means a sum equal to any other Fellow's, and I will start 
with one hundred guineas. 

The Noble Ghaibiian : I now move the first Resolution : — 

*' That this meeting adopts the recommendation of the Council, 
as contained in the Beport now submitted to the Fellows, and 
authorises the Council to take the necessary steps for acquiring the 
site in Northumberland Avenue under offer by Mr. Hobson, and 
erecting thereon, in general conformity with Mr. Habershon's Beport 
of 12th JimCy 1888, a suitable building for the Boyal Colonial 
Institute ; the details of the arrangement for the acquisition of 
such site and the character of the building to be erected thereon to 
be left in the hands pf the Council" 

The Hon. Wm. Wilson (Victoria) : I suppose I have been 
asked to second the Besolution on account of being the last 
Fellow to arrive from Victoria, and I suppose that may be called an 
important Colony connected with Australia. You are all aware how 
essential it is, if the Boyal Colonial Institute is to go on increasing 
in importance, to have a habitable dwelling in some place where the 
Fellows can meet ; and no doubt with increased communication with 
distant parts of our Empire, the accession of new members wiH 
continue with greater pace in the future than it has done in the 
past, and in these circumstances it is desirable we should have a 
good building wherein we can ask the Fellows to come and meet 
each other. I agree that we should not constitute it into a 
club, for if you do that your entrance-fee must be increased 
forty-fold, and your annual subscription ten-fold ; and therefore it 
would destroy the original intention of the framers of this grand 
Boyal Colonial Institute. All we want is a place where we can 
meet and consult together, and members from all parts of the world 
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can assemble and exchange views. In adopting the Besolulion we 
are assured by the Council, who are practical men, that sboold oar 
growth be such that we reqnire larger premises, we wiU be readily 
able to dispose of the site and building we propose to erect, at a profit. 
That should be an answer to those who would have us remain in the 
miserable place at Charing Cross until we are in a position to under- 
take the erection of a larger building. In reply to Mr. Dnddell, 
who would have us hold our hand in passing this Besolution, because 
land, he states, can be secured not far from the proposed site at three 
shillings per foot instead of six as proposed, we are entrusting 
the carrying out of this scheme to practical men, who I am certain 
will not pledge themselves to the site mentioned in the Besolution 
if a cheaper can be secured equally eligible ; and should they find 
that, they can easily summon us to get our consent to alter the site, 
but we should go on with the building by all means. 

The Hon. Thomas Holt (New South Wales) : I am perfectly satis- 
fied with the arrangements proposed by the Council for carrying on 
the work, but it is in consequence of what the architect says that I 
rise to speak. He says that if sufficient pressure were put upon the 
vendors they would reduce the rate. Now, we must recollect that 
whatever is settled is fixed for eighty years. He has good reason, 
no doubt, to believe that by putting pressure upon them he will be 
able to reduce the rate ; and I do not consider it ianoh of a 
reduction in the rate, merely giving one year's rent or a peppercorn 
rent. I think if the Council were to put this pressure on, and in 
the first instance limit the amount to be paid to five shillings 
per foot, and more especially after what we have heard of land 
beiffig offered in the neighbourhood at three shillings per foot, we 
might get it at the reduced price. I do feel, your Grace, that we 
ought to put pressure upon the Council, and the Council upon the 
proprietor, and try and get the long term of eighty years at five 
shillings per foot 

The Noble Chaibman : Bvery endeavoxu: was made to obtain it at 
five shillings and sixpence per foot, but as Mr. Habershon told us 
when we last saw him, all we could get was that we were to say 
** Yes** or *' No " to-day, because the person who has the land (Mr. 
Hobson) showed him an offer on behalf of a club, at six shillings 
per foot; that was his lowest rate. He would not wait beyond 
to-day for oxu: decision, and to-day we have to say *• Yes ** or ** No," 
as to this site ; and we are of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
is to take a decided course in favour of it. I think there must be 
some mistake in what Mr. Duddell says about the three shillings. 
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Mr. DuDDELL : I hope you will not doubt my word. 

The Noble Chairman : I do not doubt what you say ; but I say 
that there must be something that we do not understand about it ; 
but for my part I should not like to lose the chance of getting this 
site for the prospect of obtaining the other at three shilhngs, and I 
think it wise for us to decide in favour of this now, and give the 
Council authority to deal with it. 

Mr. Stkanqwats : It is now three years ago that the Council of 
this Institute first went into the question of providing larger 
premises. A Commitee was appointed ; Sir Henry Barkly was on 
it, and others of those present also. I was one of them. We 
searched every place likely to suit the requirements of the Institute, 
and we could not find any place within the limit of the fonds avail- 
able. Last year a similar course was adopted. A Committee was 
again appointed to inquire into the subject. They searched every- 
where, and could not find a place. This year the course of 
appointing a Committee to inquire into the subject was again 
adopted by the Council ; the present Committee, of which Sir John 
Coode is Chairman, was appointed, and they have succeeded in 
obtaining this offer. Now, his Grace, the Chairman, and many 
members of the Council know I was very much opposed to the 
adoption of this proposal, on financial grounds ; but I am bound to 
state, not only to the members of the Council but to the Fellows of 
the Institute present, that I believe they may safely adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Council, if they are prepared, should the emer- 
gency arise, to make up an additional £500 or £600 a year. That 
is what I believe would most probably result from carrying out the 
proposal of the Council. I do not believe it can be done for the 
amoumts stated in the estimate of the Committee or the architect's 
report. I never knew an instance yet of a man getting clear of an 
architect at his original estimate ; and I do not suppose we are 
likely to be an exception. My belief is that we shall have to spend 
£15,000 in connection with this building. To show you I am not 
exaggerating, I will give you some of the figures I have adopted. 
They are as favourable as I have felt justified in making them ; but 
you may take them as giving the worst aspect of the case. The 
ground-rent is £1,000 a year. The building capital is stated by the 
architect to be £12,000, but I am sure we should not get clear of it 
for that. The architect's commission is not provided for, and 
there are many other items not alluded to ; I place the capital 
required at £15,000 ;. that, at 4 per cent, will amount to £600 a year ; 
and I put the furniture and fittings at £3,000 at 12 per cent.. 
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allowing for depreciation, the amount allowed by the Committee for 
that item being too smalL When we go into new buildings we 
shall have to make other arrangements, for the present arrangements 
will not continue ; we must have a paid secretary, for which you will 
have to pay extra, and we shall require extra clerks* assistance. The 
extra outlay will come to £3.310. The expenditure of the Institute 
as it stands is £2,030. The average increase on the outlay has 
been £200. So that the next year the cost of this building, accord- 
ing to my estimate, would be £5,540. Then our total income for 
the present year from all sources is £3,462, and the average 
increase on that I find amounts to about £300 a year. The figures 
will stand thus : 

INCOME. 

Sabsoriptions, Entrances, and Gommutatioas, 1882-3 .. .. £3,462 11 

Average Annual Increase 300 

Interest on £2,600 at 4 per cent 100 

Sale of Papers 2 10 6 

Conversazione .. 8 22 15 

£4,187 16 6 

N.B.^The outlay connected with the Conversazione is included in the item 
£2,030, under the head of expenditure. 

EXPENDITURE. 

GroundRent £1,000 

Capital £15,000, at 4 per cent 600 

Furniture and Fittings, £3000, at 12 per cent 360 

Kates and Taxes . . . . 500 

Extra Servants and Board • 300 

Repairs, &c 150 

Extra Fuel and Light 100 

Extra for Secretary 150 

Extra Clerical Assistance 150 

£3,310 

Present Outiay 2,030 

Average Annual Increase 200 

£^,540 



Leaving anett deficit of £1,352 3s. 6d. ; from which sum we 
are assured by the architect, and members of the Committee also, 
who have adopted the Report, that we may safely consider that we 
can deduct the rent of the chambers at £1,000 a year, and 
that leaves for the first year a balance short of only £852. 
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Now, having gone into these figures again, after what took place 
at a recent meeting of the Council, I feel bound to say to my 
colleagues on the Council and to the Fellows of the Institute who 
are present now, that I think they may, without any material risk, 
adopt the recommendation of the Committee. One point we must 
not forget, and that is, where is the money to come from ? We 
cannot do as the Boyal College of Music did, that is, distribute 
titles to those making large contributions. If we could distribute, 
say, half a dozen knighthoods and three or four baronetcies, 
we should have no difficulty in getting the money ; but if I 
could not do it in that way I might send the titles down to 
Christie's, where they could readily command very large sums. 
But the money must be forthcoming in one way or other, and I do 
not see why we should not place the matter before the Fellows of 
the Institute without any modesty whatever. There is no modesty 
in asking members to subscribe, you will have no hesitation in 
that ; and there is no hesitation as to issuing debentures bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. But, instead of doing this, why not issue 
debentures in small amounts not bearing interest at all, but merely 
redeemable when the funds of the Institute will allow ? I believe 
if you issue debentures for 8mu.ll amounts, say even as small as 
£5 each, a great many Fellows will come forward who would not 
put their names down for larger sums. It is unnecessary to remind 
you that colonists do not want to invest money at four per cent, in 
England. They know how to get a great deal more for it. I dare 
say if you ask them to place it out at four per cent they will not 
care to do so. I should not have occupied so long but for the 
opposition now shown towards the proposal of the Council, and in 
explanation of that part in the opposition which I have elsewhere 
taken, and which I do not feel it necessary to continue. 

Mr. BusDEN : It is clearly impossible for a meeting of this sort 
to discuss questions of this kind, and it is better, therefore, to put 
the Besolution. No doubt Mr. Strangway's statement is interesting, 
and no doubt Mr. Strangways will bring his interest to bear with 
the Council ; and the fact that he is on the Council, and with such 
practical persons as Sir John Coode, and with your Grace's own 
exertions, I think we can fully say, *' Leave it in the hands of the 
Council.** 

The Noble Chaibhan : Mr. Duddell has proposed the following 
Amendment : — 

'* That the decision of the Council be referred back for further 
inquiry as to a better site, and that the Fellows and Colonists at 
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large be appealed to for subscriptions or donations toward a baild- 

iog fund for the Colonial Institute." 

I will a&k if Mr. Duddell's proposal is seconded ? 

No one appearing to second it, the Noble Chaibman declared it losfc. 
He then submitted the original Resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Sir John Coode : This is not the place to discuss matters of 
detail/ or I could have answered many of the statements made ; 
but, as I take it, you are all men of business, and the afternoon is 
moving on, I will move the Resolution which I will read : 

** That the Council be authorised to issue debentures for the 
amount of JB18,000 in sums of £100 each, having a currency of 
not less than seven years, subject to redemption at par, and bearing 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum.*' 

You will observe that the sum mentioned in this Resolution is 
£13,000, while the nett cost of the building is £12,000. That extra 
amount is put down to cover the architect's and soUcitor's expenses, 
and I believe it to be ample for the purpose. I am satisfied in my 
own mind that there is no question about the institute being able 
to meet the original outlay on the building. I have gone into the 
matter thoroughly, and the only thing in which I differ from Mr. 
Habershon is the amount of £28 per annum which he has pnt 
down for the rent of the rooms. I regard this as decidedly 
too low an estimate. However, I will now simply content myself 
with moving the Resolution I have read. 

Mr. Macfie : Will Sir John Coode object to wording the Resolu- 
tion in this way : "Interest not exceeding 4 per cent.," so as to 
meet the case of Mr. Strangways ? There are suggestions from 
two or three quarters of the room that the sum should not exceed 
£15,000, aud say not exceeding 4 per cent, interest. 

Sir John Coode : As the mover of this Resolution, I am perfectly 
prepared to alter it in that way. I would suggest that this be left 
in the hands of the Council, and I will stiike out that part which 
mentions £100 each as the amount of the debentures. 

The Noble Chaibman : That will leave the amount of each 
debenture open. 

Mr. Stbanoways : Quite so. 

Sir John Coode : Now the Resolution will read in this way : 

** That the Council be authorised to issue debentures to an 
amount not exceeding £15,000, subject to redemption at par, and 
bearing interest at not more than 4 per cent, per annum." 

Mr. Strangways : I propose that you strike out the guarantee. 
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If the Cooncil see their way to adopt the plan I proposed they might 
at the end of two years he ahle to have an annual drawing, and some 
of the debentures would then he paid off. 

Mr. James Fabmeb (New Zealand) : I have very great pleasure 
in seconding the Besolution proposed by Sir John Coode, and I 
take this opportunity of thanking your Grace and the Council for 
the plucky manner in which you have proposed to carry this out. A 
building of greater pretensions was proposed some years ago, but 
failed to be carried out, for reasons which need not now be dis- 
cussed; and I am much obliged, as a member of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, for the manner in which you propose to accomplish this 
grand scheme. 

A Feixow : Would it not be as well not to limit the amount, as 
it might be found that, as in a former case, you could not get the 
amount, and the Council would be in an awkward position ? If 
you cannot get the debentures at 4 per cent you must put them 
out at 5. 

Sir Fbedbbick Bablee : The whole money is offered at 4 per cent. 

Sir John Coode : The proprietor of the land has offered, if we wish 
it, to provide £9,000 at 4 per cent per annum. 

The Noble Chaibman put the Besolution, and it was carriecl 
unanimously. 

The Noble Chaibman : There is a book here with two pages, one 
of which is headed ** Donations,*' and the other ''Debentures,'* for 
which latter Mr. Bobert White, of 86, Marine Parade, Brighton, 
has put down his name for £500, and Mr. Frederick Young, of 
Queensberry-place for £500. 

Sir H. C. B. Daubenet : I think we ought not to allow this meeting 
to pass without a vote of thanks to the Chairman for the able manner 
in which he has placed this important subject before the meeting, 
and for his general urbanity and kindness in the position which he 
has occupied in this Institute. 

Lieut.-Col. E. B. Dbuby (Queensland) : I beg to second that most 
cordially, and to say that I am delighted, speaking on behalf of myself 
and AustraUan friends, with the conclusion arrived at to-day. We 
fully appreciate the great care taken by the Council and the Hon. 
Secretary in the past in nursing the funds of the Institute, and the 
prudence with which its affairs have been administered. The time 
had come to take the step that we have just committed ourselves 
to, and which I am sure will turn out to be in the right direction, 
although perhaps a little pressure was put on, because, from what 
fell from your Grace, it appears to me that we have had submitted 
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to US wlist is called in Australia ** Hobson's choice." I bayemncb 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. 

The vote was unanimously carried. 

The Noble Chaibman : I am glad again to have received your 
thanks. I have always taken a great interest in the fortunes of 
this Institute, and I am glad to find that auything I have done has 
met with your approval 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Tenth Annual Conversazione was held at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum on Thiursday evening, June 21, and proved to be the 
largest yet given by the Institute, the guests numbering 2,191, 
including representative colonists from all parts of the world. 

The guests were received by His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
K.P., and the following members of the Council : Sir Henry Barkly, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B. ; Sir Charles CUfford, Sir John Coode, General 
Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, K.C.B. ; H. W. Freeland, Esq., H. J. 
Jourdain, Esq., F. P. Labilliere, Esq., Lieut. - General R. W. Lowry, 
G.B. ; Gisbome Molineux, Esq., Jacob Montefiore, Esq., John Bae, 
M.D., F.B.S. ; Alexander Bivington, Esq , Sir William Sargeaimt, 
K.C.MG. ; Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart., J. Duncan Thomson, 
Esq., Sir B. B. Torrens, K.C.M.G.; J. Denietoun Wood, Esq., 
James A. Youl, Esq., C.M.G. ; and Frederick Young, Esq., Hon- 
orary Secretary. 

The whole of the Museum and the Picture Galleries were thrown 
open, and brilliantly illuminated with the electric light, the entrance 
being beautifully decorated with choice palms and flowers. 

The Band of the Grenadier Guards, conducted by Mr. Dan 
Godfrey, and Ealozdy*s Hungarian Band, played at intervals, and 
added to the many other attractions of the Museum. 

The following is a list of those present : — 

Abbott, Hias Adela Allan, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. 

Abbott, Mias Allan, Miss 

Aburrow, Mr. Charles (Oriqnaland Allen, Mrs. Thaine (Griqualand 

West), and Mias G. B. Kioharda West) 

Aoton- Adams, Mr. and Mrs. W. (New Ambler, Dr. and Mr8. Vincent 

Zealand^ Anderson, Mr. A. W. and Miss 

Adams, Mr, Cole A. * Arbuthnot, Mrs. 

Adams, Mr. Harry Arbuthnot, Miss, and Miss L. 

A'Deane, Mr. and Mrs. (New Zea- Aroher, Rev. G. 

land) Archer, Mr. Thomas (Agent-General 
A'Deane, Mr. Bajley for Qaeensland) 

A'Deane, Miss Sibyl Armitage, Mr. James B. 

Alexander, Lieut. -Colonel Gordon Armit, Mr. and Mrs. 

Alexander, Mr. James (New Zea- Armit, Miss, and Miss J. 

land), and Miss Downie Armytage, Mr. and Mrs. G. (Victoria) 

Alger, Mr. and Mrs. John (New Astell, Captain 

South Wales) Astles, Dr. and Mrs. Harvey E. 
Alger, Miss (New South Wales) (South Australia) 

Alger, Miss Mabel (New South Astley, Mr. Reginald 

Wales) Atcherley, Mr. 
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Atherion, Miss 

Atkinson, Mr. CharleB E. (Cape 

Colony; 
Atkinaon, Mrs. and Miss 
AtkinBon, Miss B. 
Attlee, Mr. and Mrs. Henij 
Anketell, Miss 
Avery, Mr. A. R. 

Baden-Powell, Mr. George 

Baden-Powell, Mrs. 

Bailey, Mr. Frank 

Bailey, Mr. and Mrs. James 

Baker, Mr. F. W. J. 

Baker, Mias 

Bakewell, Mr. John, and Miss 

Bakewell, Miss Alice, and Miss Edith 

Balfour, Sargeon-Gtoeral and Mrs. 

Balfour, Mr. G. P. 

Balfour, Mrs. George 

Balfour, Mrs. Bobcnrt 

Ballarat, the Riffht Bev. the Bishop 

of, and Mrs. Thornton 
Barclay, Sir David W., Bart, and 

Ijady 
Barclay, Mr. J. W., M.P., and Mrs. 
Barker, Mr. A. J. (Queensland) 
Barker, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Barkly, Sir Henry, K.OJB., G.C.M.G., 

and Lady Barkly 
Barkly, Miss 
Barlee, Sir Frederick P., KC.M.G., 

and Lady Barlee 
Barnard, Dr. (New South Wales) 
Barnard, Miss 
Barnard, Miss 
Barnes, Captain and Mrs. 
Barr, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Barr, Miss 

Barr-Smith, Mr. T. (South Australia) 
Barton, Mr. William (New Zealand) 
Baumgartaun, Mr. 

Bayley, Mr. and Mrs., and Miss Eddy 
Bayley, Mr. W. H. F. 
Bean, Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaufort, Mr. Morris 
Beavis, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Beckles, the K^ht Rev. Bishop, and 

Mrs. Beckles 
Beeton, Mr. H. C. (Agent-Gteneral 

for British Columbia) 
Begg, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. (Manitoba) 
Beldber, the Rev. Brymer, and Mrs. 
Bell, Sir F. Dillon, K.C.M.G. /Agent- 
General for New Zealand) and 
"^Lady Bell 

Bell, Mr. D. W. (Cape Colony) 
Bell, Mrs. Herbert (late of M!auritiu») 
Bell, Mr. J. T. 
Bell, Mr. W.:A. D. 



Bell, Major W. Morrison 

Belson, Mrs. 

Benjamin, Mr. and Mrs. Hyam (Oipe 
Oolonj) 

Benjamin, Mr. L. A. and Miss 

Bennett, Mr. S. Rowe 

Bennett, Mrs. (Newfoundland) 

Berger, Dr. L. 

Berkeley, Mr. and Mrs. 

Bemer, Mr. and Mrs. 

Berridge, Miss F. 

Berfchon, Mr. Alderson 

Bethell, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

Beveridge, Mr. George 

Beynon, (General, Mrs., and Mim 

Biddulph, Mr. 0. E. (New Zealand) 

Bird, Mr. and Mrs. 

Bhwk, Mr. J. P. Watts 

Blackwood, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Victoria) 

Blagrove, Captain H. J. (ISth 
Hussars) 

Blakiston, Mr. W. M. 

Blandford, Mr. Thomas 

Blennerhassett, Mr. R., M.P. 

Blinkhom, Miss and Miss E. 

Blyth, Sir Arthur, K.C.M.G. (Agent- 
General for South Australia) 

Bljrth, Lady and Miss 

Bompas, Mr. H. M., Q.C., and Kn. 

Boog, Miss 

Boswell, Mrs. Douglas 

Boulnois, Mr. Charles 

Boult, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur (SouUi 
Australia) 

BourguigDon, Mr. and Mrs. G. 

Bourne, Mr. C. W. and Miss 

Bourne, Mr. Stephen 

Bowler, Mr. H. A. 

Bowler, Mr. T. A. 

Boys, Mr. B. J. 

Brace, Dr. and Miss 

Bradahaw, Mr. Stanford A. 

Bramston, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Breakell, Miss 

Bremer, Mr. and Mrs. G. 

Brennon, the Misses St. John 

Brex, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 

Bridge, Mr. H. H. (New Zealand), 
and Miss A'Deane 

Bridger, Miss 

Briggs, Mr. and Mis. Thomas 

Bright, Mr. H. 

Bright, Mr. Samuel 

Brock, Mr. John 

Brock, Mr. T. A. 

Brodie, Miss 

Brodribb, Mr. and Mrr. K, F. (Vic- 
toria) 

Brooke, Mr. and Mrr. J. A« 
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Brooke, Mr. L. 

Brooke, Ifr. T. 

Brooks, Mr. Henry, and Miss Brooks 

Brooks, Mr. Pakenham (Mauritius) 

Brooks, Mr. W. H. and Miss C. 

Broughton, the Misses (2) 

Brown, Mr. Alexander 

Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Andrew 

Brown, Dr. A. M. (Kew South Wales) 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Charles (Cape 

Colony) 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. C. Barringfton 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Oeorge 
Brown, Mr. William 
Brown, Miss 
Browne, Mrs. 
Browne, Miss 

Browne, Mrs. and Mias (Tasmania) 
Browning, Mr. and Mrs. S. B. (New 

Zealand) 
Bruce, Mr. 

Bmtton, Major and Mrs. 
Biyant, Mr. J. W. 
Buchanan, Mr. George and Miss 
Buchanan, Sir George and LadyLeith, 

and Miss Leith 
Buckler, Mr. C. D and Miss 
Buckley, Mr. and Mrs. George (New 

Zeaknd) 
Buckley, Miss 

Burgess, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 
Bum-Blytb, Mr. R. 
Burrall,Mr8. 
Burrel,Mis8K. 

Burrows, the Bey. Leonard and Mrs. 
Burrows, Professor Montagu 
Busby, Mr. John (New South Wales) 

Caddy, Mr. Pascoe 

Caird, Mr. P. Henryson 

Cameron, Sir Roderick W., K.C.M.G. 

Caoieron, Mr. and Mrs. 

Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Allan (Vic- 
toria) 

Campbell, Mrs. 

Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 

Campbell, Sir Duncan, Bart. 

Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. F. (Victoria) 

Campbell, Miss 

Campbell, Miss J. 

^^^Bitziani, M., and Madame 

Cape, Miss 

Carden, Colonel and Mrs. G^rge 

Cargill, Mr. W. W. (New Zealand) 

Carleton, Mr. and Mrs. flugh (New 
ZeaUnd) 

Carlyon, Mr. E. P. G. 

^^^reUi, Signor and Signora 

5*rtcm, Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 

Carson, Mrs. 



Carter, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. (Griqua- 

land West) 
Cassel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cassels, Miss 

Caswell, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Cattanaoh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chadwick, Mr. and Mrs. Robert (New 

South Wales) 
Chadwiok, Miss. 
Chadwiok, Miss Helena 
Challis, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Challis, Capt. H. J. 
Chambers, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Chambers, Mr. C. E. 
Chambers, Sir G^rge H. and Lady 
Chambers, Miss Constance 
Chambers, Mr. James 
Chambers, Mr. John (New Zealand) 
Chambers, Mr. J. B. (New Zealand) 
Chambers, Miss 

Chandos-Pole, Lady Anna and Miss 
Chatterjea, Mr. F. B. (Calcutta) 
Chesney, Mrs. 
Chethem-Stroud, Mr. and Mrg. (New 

Zealand) 
Chevalier, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
Chichester, Miss 
Chichester, Miss Amy 
Chichester, Miss C. 
Churchill, Mr. John F. (Ceylon) 
Chynoweth, Miss , 

Chynoweth, Miss Ida 
Clark, Mr. William, M.L.A., and Mrs. 

(New South Wales) 
Clark, Mrs. 

Clarke, Mr. Charles B. 0. 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Hyde 
Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. Steyenson 
Clarke, Miss 
Clarkson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Stewart 

(New Zealand) 
Clayton, Mrs. and Miss 
Clifford, Lord and Lady 
Clifford, the Hon. Eoima 
Clifford, Sir Charles and Lady 
Clifford, Mr. C. W. 
Clifford, Mr. F. 
Clifford, Mr Hugh 
CUfton, Mr. 
Cockbum, Mr. and Mrs, S. A. (British 

Honduras) 
Cole, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Cole, Mr. Robert E. 
Cole, Miss 

CoUms, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Collins, Miss 
Collinson, Mr. 
CoUison, Mr. and Mrs. 
CoUyer, Colonel, R.E. 
Colmer, Mr. J. G. (Canada) 
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€k>lomb, Captain J. C. B., R.M.A., 
and Miss Liaiira Colomb 

Gonnell, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Connell, Miss 

Ckmti, Signor Tito 

Coode, Sir John and Miss E. L. 

Coode, Miss E. C. 

Cooper, Lady and Miss 

Corbett, Mr. A. C. 

CorbettMr. andMrs. T.L. 

Corbett, Miss 

Cork, Mr. N. 

Corscaden, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 

Cosby, Miss 

Cousens, Mr. C. H. 

Coutts, Mrs. 

Cox, Mr. J. G. 

Cox, Miss 

Cox, Miss J. 

Cox, Mr. B. Hippesley 

Craig, Mr. W. D. 

Cranston, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 

Cranston, Miss 

Crawford, Mr. J. Coutts (New Zea- 
land), and Mrs. Armina Willis 

Cribb, Mr. Thomas H. 

Crossman, Colonel W., B.R, C.M.G. 

Crowder, Mr. and Mrs. B. 

Crowder, Miss 

Crowder^Miss Amj 

Crowe, Mr. W> Leedham (Soath 
Aostralia) 

Camming, Miss 

Conliffe, Mr. John 

Cunningham, Vr. and Mrs. P. (New 
Zealand) 

Carrie, Sir Donald, K.C.M.G., M.P. 

Carrie, Lady- and Miss. 

Carrie, Miss Ada 

Carrie, Mr. Beginald 

Curtis, Mr. and Mrs. 

Cutolo, Mrs. 

Costa, Mr. D. C. Da aad Miss (Bar- 
bados) 

Costa, Mr. Kenneth Da (Barbados) 

Dalton, Mr. E. H. G. (Brit. Guiana) 

Dalton, Dr. Norman 

Daly, Mr. and Mrs. James E. O., and 

Dart, Mr. H. J. B. 

Daubeney, General Sir H. C. B., 

ELC.B., and Lady 
Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davidson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson, Mrs. 
Davis, Mr. 
Davis, Mr. N. Darnell (Brit. Guiana), 

and Miss Bobinson 



Davson, Mr. and Mrs. Henry K. 

(Brit. Guiana) 
Davson, Mr. James W. and Mrs. G. L. 

(Brit. Guiana) 
Davson, Miss 
Dawson, Mr. H. H. 
DawsoD, Miss 
Deakin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Deare, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. (Cape 

Colony) 
Deare, Miss and Miss May 
De Castro, Mr. Peroival 
De Colyar, Mr. H. A., and Mrs. Baliol 

Soott 
Deering, Mr. Samuel (Assist. Agent- 
General for South Australia) 
De Lantz, General and Mrs. 
Dehnege, Mr. E. T. 
Denison, Lieut. -Col G. T. and Mrs. 

(Canada) 
Denison, Miss and Mifs Canid 

(Canada) 
Deonis, Lieut. -Col. J. S., C.M.G., and 

Mrs. (Canada) 
De Satg^, M. Henri 
De Satg6, Mr. and Mrs. Ofictr 

(Queensland) 
Deverell^ Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
De ViUiers, Mrs. and Miss (Cape 

Colony) 
Devitt, Mr. T. L. 
Devonshire, Mr. B. and ICas 
Dick, Mr. Arthur 
Dick, Mr. and Mrs. Gavin, G. 

(Qaeensland) 
Dioken, Mr. and Mrf. C. S. (Queens- 

hmd) 
Dicken, Miss 
Dickinson, Mi«is 
Dickson, Mr. James, and Mii>s 
Dickson, Mr. John F., C.M.G., and 

Mrs. 
Dickson, Miss and Mtas Annie 
Dickson, Mr. and Mrs. B. W. (Vic- 
toria) 
Digby, Mr. and Mrs. John, and His» 
Donaiioo, Mrs. 

Donne, Mr. and Mrs. William 
DonoUy, Miss 

Doughty, Mr. and Mr^. Edward 
Douglas, Mr. J. H. 
Douglas, Mr. and Mrn. Stewart 
Douglas, Miss, and Miss Jessie 
Douglas, Mrs. 
Dove, Miss 

Down, Dr. and Mro. J. Langdon 
Doyle, Lady, and Mi^s 
Drane, Miss 
DnOT, Lieut. -Colonel E. B., and Mrs. 

and Miss (Queensland) 
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Drnrj, Mr. and Mrs. Mark H. 
Dnuy, MiflsC. 
Dubois, Mr. F. T. 
Du Croz, Mr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Da Croz, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. 
Du Croz, Mr. Feroy 
Dudley, Dr., and Mrs. J. Qardner 
Dnke, Dr., A.M.D. 
Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Duncan, Mr. WilUam 
Dunokley, Mr. Charles 
DunoomDe, Mr. G. F. 
Dnnlop, Mjt. 
Dunlop, Miss M. 
Dunne, General 
DunoUj, Miss Flora 
Durham, Mr. Charles 
Dutton, Mr. Frank M., and Miss Stow 
Dutton, Mr. Frederick, and Miss Bea- 
trice Bridger 
Dwjer, Mr. O. 
Dwjer, Miss 
Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. Thiselton 

Ebden, Mr. and Miss 

Eckroyd, Mr. W. Farrer, M.P. and 
Mrs. 

Edenborouflrh, Mr. Charles 

Edwards, Miss 

Elder, Mr. Frederick, and Miss Baynes 

Elder. Mr. T. E. 

Elder, Miss C. 

Eider, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 

Engleheart, Mr. C. 

Engleheart, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. G. 

EU&, Sir Barrow H., K.C.S.L, and 
Lady 

Elmslie, Mr. Wilmot 

Elmslie, Miss Lilla 

Engledow, Mr. Charles J. (Grenada) 

Emngton, Mr. George, M.P. 

Errington, Mr. James 

Esdhenauer, Mademoiselle 

Evans, Mr. and Mra. Gt>wen (Mel- 
bourne) 

Eyans, Mr. 

Eyerett, Mrs. 

Eykyn, Mr. Roger 

Fagge, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 

FaMax, Mr. G. E. 

Fairfax, Mr. and Mrs. James B. (New 

South Wales) 
Fairfax, Miss (New South Wales) 
Fairfield, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Fairhead, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick S. 
Farmer, Mr. A. F. 
Fanner, Mr. and Mrs. James (New 

Zealand) 



Farmer, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. M. 

(Cape Colony) 
Farmer, Miss and Miss J. E. (Cape 

Coloiyr) 
Fass, Mr. and Mrs. A. (Natal) 
Fass, Miss (Natal) 
Fawcett. Mrs. 
Fauns, Key. J. Anderson 
Feez, Mr. A. 

Fell, Mr. Arthur and Mrs. Edwards 
Fell, Mrs. 

Fellows, Mrs. Howard 
Fenton, Mr. Myles 
Fenwick, Dr. 
Fenwiok, Mr. and Miss 
Fenwick, Miss F. 
Fenwiok, Mr. Pasooe 
Ferguson, Miss Amy 
Feiraii, Miss 
Field, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. (Mont- 

serrat) 
Fife, Mr. George B. (Queensland) 
Findlater, Mrs. 
Findlay, Mrs. A. 
Findlay, Miss S. C. 
Findlayson, Dr. Alexander and Miss 

(British Guiana) 
Findlayson, Mr. J. H. 
Fisher, Mr. J. D. 
Fitch, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
FitzGerald, Mr. John 
. FitzGerald, Sir Seymour, G.C.S.I., 

and Miss 
FitzGerald, Mr. Vesey 
FitzMauriceM r. G. 
Flack, Mr. T. S. 
Fleetwood, Mrs. 
Fleming, Miss 
Fletcher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Focking, Mr. and Mrs. A. ape 

Colony) 
Folkaid, Mr. A. 
FoUett, Mr. C. J. 
Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Henry (Cape 

Colony) 
Forster, Mr. Anthony and Miss 

Collins 
Forster, the Right Hon. W. E., M.P., 

and Mrs. 
Fortescue, the Hon. Dudley F. 
Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. Henry (British 

Honduras) 
Frank, Mr. Bacon 
Franks, Mr. 

Eraser, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Eraser, Mr. Aug^ustus R. 
Eraser, Mr. Charles. 
Eraser, Mrs. C. A. and Miss 
Eraser, Mr. (Canada) 
Eraser, Mr. G. 
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Fraier, Mr. H. (New Zealand) 
Fraaer, Mr. Jamea 

Fraaer, Mr. Thomaa and Miss Tarn- 
bull (New Zealand) 
Freeland, Mr. H. W. 
French, Miss 

FriedbcTger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fryer, Mr. and Mrs. Qeorge E. 8. 
Foller, Mrs. 
Fulton, Captain John andMiaa Town- 



Farley, Mr. and Mrs. 

Galloway, lieut -Colonel 

Ghunmie, Mr. and Mra. 

Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. Charlea 

Gardiner, Mr. Agg 

Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. Maitland 

Gardiner, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 

Gates, H^ Adolph 

Gates, Mr. Isidore 

Gates, Miss 

George, Major and Mrs. Nelson 

Gibberd, Mr. James and Miss Marion 

Gibbs, Mr. S. M. 

Gibson, Mr. D. B. 

Gibson, the Misses 

Gibson, Mr. J. 8. 

Gilchrist, Mr. Ernest 

Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs. James (New 

South Wales) 
Gilchrist, Mr. Sydney 
Gilchrist, Mr. and Mrs. W. O. (New 

Soute Wales) 
Gildea, Miss 

Giles, Mrs. Thomas (South Australia) 
Giles, Mr. T. O'H. ^uth Australia) 
Gill, Mr. and Mrs. I)undas 
Gill, Miss C. and Miss J. 
Gill, Mr. Thomas 
Gillespie, Mr. Colin M. 
Gillespie, Mr. Bobert (Canada) 
Gipps, Miss 

Girdwood, Mr. and Miss 
Gisbome, Mr. and Mrs. William (New 

Zealand) 
Gisbome, Miss, Miss Edith, and Miss 

Gertrude (New Zealand) 
Glanfield, Mr. George 
Glendinning, Mr. J. 
Godson, Mr. G. R. 
Godson, Miss 
Goldschmidt, Mr. Anthony (Cape 

Colony) 
Goldsworthy, Colonel and Mrs. Walter 

T. 
Goodliffe, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Gordon, the Hon. Sir Arthur, 

G.C.M.G., and Lady 
Gordon, Mr. A., C.B., and Mrs. 
Gordon, Miss 



Gordon, Major and Mrs. W. Fletoher 
Gordon, "Miaa 
Gordon, Miss MoCann 
Gorring, Lady 
Gkmgh, Mr. and Miss 
Gough, the Hon. Hus^ 
Goukl, Mr. and the IJussee 
Gouldsbury, Surg.-Major V. 8., 

C.M.G., Administrator of Gambia 
Gk>wie, Mr. Robert 
Graeme, Miss 

Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Graham, Mx. William and Miss 

Reynell 
Grahams, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. 
Grant, Hon. J. G., M.L.C. (Bar- 
bados), and Mrs. 
Grant, Mrs. and Miss 
Gray, Mr. Robert J. 
Gray, Miss and Miss Ebie 
Greathead, Mr. J. H. 
Greathead, Mr. W. H. 
Green, Mr. Morton (Natal) 
Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gregory, Sir Charles Huttoo, 

K.C.M.G., and Lady 
Gregory, Sir William, K.C.M.G., 

and Lady 
Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
Griffin, Sir Lepel H., K.C.S.L 
Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Griffith, Mr. W. Brandford, Jan. 

(West Africa), and Miss 
Grigg, Mr. J. C. 
Grigsby, Mr. W. E., LL.D. 
Grimahaw, Mr. Stansfield 
Guillemard, Mr. A. G. 
Grisootte, Miss 
Gkwynne, Mr. F. A. and Miss 
Habershon, Mr. W. G. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. E. Hepple 

(Canada) 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Hall, Mr. W. and Miss 
Hall, Miss A. 
HaU, MissH. 
Hall, Miss M. 

Hallett, Mrs., Miss, and Miss A. 
Halsey, Mr. Thomas 
Haly, Mr. J. Standish 
Hamilton^ Mr. James G. 
Hamilton, Mrs. (Tasmania) 
Hamilton, Miss Ada 
Hamilton, Miss LUla 
Hamnett, Mr. F. H. (India), and 

MissStillweU 
Hanoooke, Miss 

Hanson, Lady, Miss, and Miss M. 
Hardy, Mr. 
Hare, Miss 
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Hargrade, MiM 

Haziing, Dr. 

Hamett, Colonel 

Harper, Dr. Gterald 

Harragin, Mr. W. Campbell 'Britiah 

Quiana) 
Harrington, Mr. F. M. 
Harrington, Mr. T. M. 
Harris, Mr. Alfred 
Harris, Mr. E. 
Harris, Mr. Edward 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Wolf 
Harris, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Harrison, lOss 
Harrison, Miss 
Hart^ Miss 

Harrey, Miss and ICss A. 
Haslam, Mr. and Mrs. Robert T. 

(Manitoba) 
Hastings, Mrs. and Miss 
Hawkes, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. (South 

Anstralia) 
HawkeSyMiss 
Hay, Mrs. H. W. 
Hajoock, Mr. (Canada) 
Hays, Mx. Walter (Qaeensland), and 

Mrs. C. J. Hatcher 
Hay, Mr. William (New Soath Wales) 
Head, Mrs. 
Heathfleld, Mr. E. 
Hebron, Mr. A. 
Heineman, Dr. 
Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry, Mr. Snowdon 
Henty, Mr. C. J. 
Henty, Mr. Harry P. and Mi^s 

Victoria) 
Henty, Mr. and Mrs. Henry (Victoria) 
Herbert, Miss 
Herbert, Miss 
Herring, Rev. A. Styleman 
Herrey, Mr. A. W. (Newfoundland) 
Heirey, Colonel 
Highett, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 

OT'ictoria) 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. John S. and Miss 

Dora 
Hill, Mr. and Mrs. Matthew (Queena- 

hmd) 
Hitohins, Mrs. and Miss 
Hooken, Mr. William 
B.wy, Mr. J. Cashel, C.M.G., and 

Hogg, Mr. P. W. 
Hogg, Mr. and Mra. 
Holden, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Holdship, Mr. G. W. 
Holdship, Mrs. 
Holland, General 



Holland, Miss Emilr 

Hollway, Mr., and ICrs., and Misi 

Hollway, Mr. J. W. 

Holt, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas (New 

South Wales) 
Holt, Major 

Holt, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Holt, Miss and Miss C. 

Honeyman, Dr. 

Hood, Mrs., and Miss Wharton 

Hopkins, Mrs. (Sydney) 

Hordem. Mr. uid Mrs. Anthony 

(Sydney) 
Hordem, Mr. Edward C. 
Homabrook, Mr. Charles S. 
Homer, Miss 
Hotham, Miss 
Howard, Mr. J. Howard 
Howard, Mrs. and Miss 
Howatson, Miss 
Hoyde, Mrs. de la 
Hudson, Canon Percy 
Hughes, Dr. D. E. 
Hughes. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hull, Mn, and the Misses (2) 
Hume, Mr. John 
Humphrey, Miss 

Humphr^s, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Hunt, Mr. Holman, R.A., and Mrs. 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. John (Natal) 
Hun^ Miss 
Hudter, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew (British 

Gruiana) 
Hunton, Mrs. 
. Huxham, Colonel and Mrs. 

Ibbetson, Mr. 

Icely, Mr. T. R. (New South Wales) 

Inglis, Mr. and Mrs. 

Irwin, Mr. J. V. 

Jackson, Lieut. -Colonel W. H. M. 

Jamieson, Mr. Hugh 

Jauf&et, Mr. 

Jay, Mr. Charles 

JeafiEreson, Mrs. and Miss Cordy 

Job, Mr. William 

Johnson, Mr. James A. (Victoria) 

Johnson, Miss 

Johnson, Mrs. and Miss 

Johnston, Mr. H. A. 

Johnston, Major-General W. W. W., 

and the Misses (Jamaica) 
Jollie, Mr. and Mrs. 
JoUie, Miss and Mjss C. 
Jolly, Mjss Katharine 
Joly, Mr. A. M. 
Joly, Mr. E. N. 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
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Jones, Mr. Murraj J., and Hies 

Welch (Victoria) 
Joseph, Mr. and lirs. S. 
Jom^ain, Mr. Henry J. 
Joyce, Miss 

Keep, Mr. C. J. 

Keep, Mr. Edward (New South Wales) 

Keep, Mr. Ernest and Miss 

Kendall, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin R. 

Kennedy, Mr. D. C. and Miss (Vic- 
toria) 

Kennell, Miss 

Kent, Mr. G. B. 

Keen, Mrs. 

Kerr, Mrs. 

Keyser. Mr. Arthur 

Kidd, Mr. John, C.M.G., and Mrs. 
fCanada) 

Kilpatrick, Mr., Mrs. John, and Miss 

Kimber, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 

Kimber, Miss 

King, Mr. Arthur 

King, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 

King, Miss 

King, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 

Kingsbury, Mr. and Mrv. 

Kingsley, Mr. C. (Victoria) 

Kingston, Mr. 

Kingston, Miss C6cile 

Kingston, Miss Julia 

Kingston, Miss Mary 

Kingston, Mr. A. M. 

Kirby, Captain and Mr«. 

Koch, Mr. Gallus 

Knight, Mr. A. H. (Victor 

Knight, Mr. Cliflford 

Knight, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 

Knox, Mr. Adrian 

Knox, Mr. and Mrs. Edward (New 
South Wales) 

Knox, MisH and Mios K. 

Knox, Mr., Mrs., and Miss (New York» 

Krohn, Mr. and Mrs. W. 

Krohn, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 

Kunhardt, Miss 

Kyshe, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. (Mauritius) 

Labalmondi^, Mr. G. J. 
Labilliere, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. 
Laming, Mr. P. 

Lamprey, Surgeon J. J., A.M.D. 
Landale, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 

(New South Wales) 
Lang, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Lang, Miss F. and Miss M. 
Lanvon, Mr. John G. (South Australia 
Laidner, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. 
Lart, Mrs. and Miss 
Lascelles, Mr. John (Victoria) 



Latohford, Mr. Edward 
Latohford, Mrs. and Miss Florence 
Laughhtnd, Mr. and Mrs. James 

f^ctoria) 
Law, the Bey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Lawrence, Miss 
Lawrence, Miss C. 
Lawrence, Mr. H. G. 
Lawrence, Miss M. 
Laws, Mr. and Mrs. Homce (Victoria) 
Leake, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Leake, Miss 

Le Champion, Colonel and ICrs. 
Ledesio, Mr. Justice and Mrs. 

(Mauritius) 
Leolezio, Miss (Mauritius) 
Lefroy, General Sir Henry K.C.M.G., 

C.B., and Lady 
Lefroy, Major and Mrs. H. 
Lefroy, Miss. 
Legge, Lieut. -Colonel W. Vincent, 

R.A. 
Leiaham, Mrs. 
Le Mott^, Major and Mrs. 
Lemnri^te, Miss 
Le Fatourel, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 

(New South Wales) 
Le Patourel, Major 
Lethbridge, Mrs. 
Lethbridffe, the Miasea 
Levey, Miss (Victoria) and Mi« 



Levi, Mr. Frederick and Miss 

Lewis, Mr. John 

Lewis, Mr. N. E. (Tasmania 

Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Owen 

Lewis, Mrs. Pitt 

Lewis, Miss 

Lindesay, Miss 

Lindsay, Miss 

Little, Mr. James 

Little Miss 

Littleton, the Hon. Henry S. 

Llewelyn^ Mrs. 

Lloyd, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 

Lloyd, Mrs. John and Miss 

Lloyd, Mr. 

Lomas, Mr. W. H. 

Long, Mr. Claude H. and Miss 

Longmuir, Mr. 

Looke, Mr. J. N. 

Loos, Mr. and Mr*. F. G. (Ceylon) 

Lorimer, Mr. Charles 

Lorimer, Mr. James 

Lovely, Lieut. -Col. J. C. (South Aus- 

tralia) 
Lovely^ Mr. T^^lliam, R.N. 
Low, Mr. and Mrs. W. Anderson (New 

Zealand) 
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Lown, Mr. B. D. and Miss 

LowiT, Lieut-Gteneral R. W., O.B., 

and His. 
Lownr, Mias and Hiss M. 
Lubeoki, Mr. A. D. 
Lnoas, Mr. and Mrs.'Edward 
Lucas, Mr. and Miss (Victoria) 
Lumpkin, Mr. C. Jenkins 
LyalfMr. 
Lyon«, Mr. Mauiioe (New South 

Wales 
Lysons, General Sir Daniel, K.O.B., 

and Lad 

Macan^Dr. 

Maoarthur, Ladj 

MoArtliar, Mr. Alexander W. and 

Ifiss Macmillan 
McArthnr, Sir William, K.C.M.G., 

and Miss Shillinfftovi 
MoCarthj, Mr. anS Mrs. J. A. (West 

Africa) 
Macartney, Mr. and Mrs.C. H. 
McQure, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.P., 

and Lady 
MaodonaUl, 3fr. C. F. J. and Mrs. 
Maodonald, Lieut. -Gto. 
Maodonald, Miss 
McEacham, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. 

(Queensland) 
Mc£wen, Mr. and Mrs. D. P. 
Maofadyen, Mr. James J. and Miss 
Macfie, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
MoGkiw, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph (New 

South Wales) 
McGaw, Rev. J. T. 
MoGeorge, Mr. James 
McGrath, Mr. and Mrs. Gteorge 
Maogregor, Mr. James 
Mackay, Mr. A. Mackenzie 
Mackay, Mr. and Mrs. £. H. 
Mackenzie, Mr. J. Kenneth 
Mackmizie, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mackenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan 
Mack^mon, Surgeon-G^^ral, C.B. 
Mackinnon, Mr. L. 
McKinnon, Mr. R. Neil and Miss 
Mackintosh, Dr. and Mrs. 
Maokirdy, General 
MoLelan, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. and 

Iffiim (Canada) 
Madaod, Rev. Donald, M.A. 
Maonab, Mr. Duncan 
Maonamara, Mr. 
Maoneil, Miss 
Macpherson, Mr. John 
Macpherson, Mr. Joseph, and Miss 

Marion Robinson 
Macpherson, Mr. aad Mrs. J. A. 

(Victoria) 



Macpherson, Miss F. 

Maotavish, Miss 

Maddoz, Ifiss and Miss R. Maddox 

Mahonej, Mr. James 

Main, Mr. George f South Australia) 

Malcolm, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. 

Malleaon, Colonel G. B., C.S.L, and 

Mrs. Malleson 
Mallet, Mr. Barnard 
Manackji, The Setna E. (India) 
Manchester, the Dnka and Dncness of 
Manford, Mr. William (Gold Coast) 

and Mrs. George Cnmrning 
Manifold, Mr. W. T. (Victoria) 
Manin, the Count and Countess de 
Manley, Mr. William 
Manning, Sir William andLady (New 

South Wales) 
Mansfield, Mr. and Mrs. George A. 

(New South Wales) 
Marohaat, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Marchant, Miss and Miss Edith 
Mare, Mr. W. H. (Newfoundland) 
Mare, Miss Edith 
Marsden, Mr. James 
Marsh, the Rev. T. H. 
Marshall, Sir James and Lady 
Marshall, Miss 
Marshall, Mr. John 
Martin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Masaroon, Mr., Mrs., and the Misses 

(CapeCobny) 
Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus (New 

South Wales) 
Matterson, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Matterson, Miss Ethel 
Maturin, Mr. W. H., C.B., and Mrs. 
Maxwell, Mr. Frederick D., Mrs. and 

Miss 
Meggett, Mr. Robert 
Meinertzhagen, Mr. E. L. 
MeUor, Mr. J. P. 
Merewether, Mr. and Mrs. F. L. S. 

and Miss 
Merry, Mr. W. L. 
Metcalfe, Mr. Frank E. and Miss 

Fanny 
Metcalfe, Miss Kate 
Methuen, Captain and Mrs. 
Miller, Mr. John 
Miller, Miss and Mioiy G. 
Miller, Dr. 
Miller, Mr. J. D. 
Miller, Mr. R. C. 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. William and 

Miss 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Milligan, Dr. Joseph (Tasmania) 
Milner, Mr. and Mrs. Robert and 

Miss 
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Hitohell, Mr. and Mra. G. T. 

Moir, Mr. A. W., C.M.O. and Mrs. 

(St. Kitta) 
Moleaworth, the Ber. ViBCOunt and 

liadj 
Moleaworth, Mr., Mrs., and Miw 
MoUneox, Mr. Or. and Mus 
Molone7, Captain Alfred, C.M.G., and 

Mn. (Qold Coast) 
Montague, Miss 
Montalba, Mr. A. 
Montefiore, Mr. C. 
Montefiore, Mr. H. 
Montefiore, Mr. Herbert B. 
Montefiore, Mr. Jacob 
Montefiore, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Montefiore, Miss 
Montefiore, Mr. and Mrs. J. L., and 

Miss Augpista 
Montefiore, Mr. Leslie J., and Miss 
Montgomerie, Mr. and Mrs. H. £d- 

monstone 
Montecnneiie, Miss, Miss Constance, 

ana Miss Marion Edmonstone 
Mont^fomerie, Mr. Wm. Edmonstone 
Moodie, Colonel, B.N., and Mrs. (Cape 

Colony) 
Moore, Mr. Arthur, M.P., Mrs. and 

Miss 
Moore, Mrs. Comwallis 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. O. V. 
Morgan, Miss Rita 
Moigan, Mr. and Mm S. V. 
Morland, Miss Grace 
Morris, Mr. and Mrs. D. (Jamaica) 
Mort» Mn. Henry, Mies Mort, and 

Miss Loui Mort 
Muir, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Muir, Miss and Miss Janet 
Munckton, Miss 
Mungeam, the Rer. Mr., Miss, and 

MissM. 
Murphy, Mrs. aud Miss 
Murphy, Miss 

Murray, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Murray, Mr. Felix S. (Cape Colony) 
Murray, Mrs. 
Murray, Miss G. M. 
Murray, Miss L. M. 
Murray, Colonel and Mrs. Gostling 
Murray, Mr. and Mrs. R. "W. 
Murray, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Murray, Mr. William (Victoria) 
Musgrave, Sir Anthony, K.C.M.G., 

Gk)vemor of Queensland, and Lady 
Musgrave, Mr. 
Musgrave, Mips 

Nairn, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. (New Zea- 
land) 



Nairn, Miss Annie ^ew ZealandV 
Nairn, Mr. Robert (New Zealand) 
Nanson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Napier of Magdala, Keld»Marrfial, 

Lord, G.C.B., G.C.8.I. 
Napier, Lady, and the Hon. ICss 
Nash, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Nash, Mr. Herbert 
Nathan, Mr. Alfred N. 
Nathan, Mrs. David (New Zealand) 
Nathan, Mr. Heniy 
Ness, Mr. G. P. 
Newton, Mr. Arthur 
Newton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Niall, Dr. and Mrs. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart. 
Nicholson, Mr. D. 
Nicol, Mrs. Park 
Nihill, Mr. John £. 
Nihill, Mr. and Mrs. P. H. 
Nihill, Miss 
Nihill, Miss D. T. 
Nihill, Miss M. F. 
NisMU, Major and Mrs. Pany 
Nixey, Mrs., and Miss 
Noble, Lieut, and Miss 
Norris, Mrs. (New Zealand) 
North, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. (NataTi 
Northcote, Mr. and Mrs. St^ord H. 
Northey, Major and Mrs. 
Northey, Miss 
NoveUi, Mr. L. W. 
Noyes, Mr. Oscar 
Nundy, Dr. E. (Gold Coast) 
Nutt, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Nutting, Mr. and Mrs. Philip 

Oakee, Dr. and Mrs. 

O'HaUoran, Mr. J. S. 

O'Halloran, Mrs. W. L. 

Ohlson, Mr. James L. 

Ord, Dr. and Mrs. William 

Ormond, Mr. G. C. (New Zealand) 

Osbom, Miss 

Oswald, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. (Vic- 
toria) 

Osgood, Miss Julia 

Owen, Mr. and Mrs. H. Gwynne 
(Transvaal) 

Oxley, Mr. H. W. 

Paddon. Mr. and Mrs. J. (Cape Colony) 

Paget, Mrs. John 

Parbury, Mr. Charles 

Park, Mr. W. C. Cunningham 

Parker, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. 

Parsons, Miss 

Paterson, Mr. James 

Paterson, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Paterson, Mr. W. H. 
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PaseiBOO, Miss 

Patterson, Mr. and Mn. Mjles 

Pattmaon, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 

Patton-Betlmne, Mr. and Mrs. 

Paul, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 

Paul, Mrs. and Miss 

Payne, Mr. and Mrs. John (Natal) 

Peaoe, Mr. Walter (NatiO) 

Peaooclr, Mr. and Mrs. George (Cape 
Colonj) 

Peaoook, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. (Cape 
Colony) 

Peaoook, Mrs. and Miss 

Peaoock, Miss Lilian 

Peaoook, Miss Muriel 

Pearson, Miss 

Pemberton, Mr. H. W., and Mrs. 
Percy Hudson 

Penfold, CaptainH.Marohant,B.N.R. 

Pepper, Miss 

Pemn, Mrs. 

Persse, Miss 

Pertar, Mrs. Thurston 

Peter, Miss 

Pethoiok, Mr. E. A. 

Petherick, Mr. Harold E. 

Petrie, Captain and Mrs. 

Philip, Miss Anna 

PhUpott, Mr. Charles 

Philpott, Mr. and Mrs. R. 

Philpott, Miss and Miss Jessie 

Philpott, Mr. W. B. 

Piokerinff, Mr. F. H. 

Pilcher, Mr. 

PUcher, Mr. and Mrs. W. Fitzgerald 

PUcher, Miss ^olet 

Pildier, Mrs. and Miss Banks 

Pirie, Mr. W. (New South Wales) 

PiU-Lewis, Mr. 

Ploydell, Mr. T. G. (South Australia), 
ajid Mrs. Seaton 

Plunkett, Mr. E. W. (Nova Sootia) 

Poingdestre, Mr. and Mrs. 

Pope, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Agnew 

Porter, Mr. Robert 

Power, Mr. Bonamy 

Power, General £. H. 

Praed, Mr. Algernon 

Praed, Mr. and Mrs. A. Campbell 

Praed, Mrs. 

Prankerd, Mr. Percy J. (South Aus- 
tralia) 

Preston, Miss 

Prioe, Captain and Mrs. Spencer 

Prinoe, Mr. and Mrs. John S. (Cape 
Colony) 

Pringle, Mr. and Mrs. 

Probyn, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. 

Puclue, Mr. and Miss (Victoria) 

Pugh, Dr. W. R. and Mrs. (Victoria) 



Purves, Mrs. 

Punris, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 

Pyle, Miss 

Qnin, Mr. and Mrs. George (Cape 
Colony) 

Rabinowitz, Rer. W. and Mrs. 

Rabinowitz, Miss and Miss Hayman 

Radclifle, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. 

RadcUffe, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 

Rae, Dr. John and Mrs. 

^Ri^li^ ^^ Miss 

Ramsay, Mr. E. P. 

Ramsay, Mrs. and Miss 

Ranking, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus 

Ransford, Mr. and Mrs. 

Rathbone, Mr. A. 

Ray, Mr. Charles, Jun. 

Ray, Mrs. 

Rayden, Miss 

Reeve, Mrs. 

Reeve, Miss 

Reid,Mr.Alex. 

Beid, Mr. George (Transvaal 

Reid, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Reid, Miss 

Rdd, Mr. and Mrs. John (New 
Zealand) 

Reid, Mr. and Mrs. RossT. (South 
Australia) 

Reid, Mr. and Mrs. Walter (Queens- 
land) 

Rennie, Mr. George H. (Natal) 

Renny, General and Mrs. 

Renshaw, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 

Retalaok, Captain 

Rhodes, Mr. F. 

Richards, Mr. William 

Richards, Mr. W. H. 

Richards, Miss 

Richardson, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 

Richardson, Mrs. and Mi^ts 

Ridgway, Mr. and Mrs. Gainsford, 
and t£e Misses Ridgway (2) 

Ridley, Miss J. T. 

Ridley, Mr. and Mrs. . H. (New- 
foundland) 

Rimer, Mr. J. C. and Miss (Griqualand 
West) 

Rivington, Mr. Alex. 

Ritchie, Miss 

Roberts, Miss 

Robertson, Mr. Charles 

Robertson, Miss and Miss Florence 
(Melbourne) 

Robinson, Sir Bryan and Lady 

Robinson, Mr. and Mra. C. A. 
(Jamaica) 

Rooinson, Lady Hercules and Miss 
Robinson 
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BobixiBOD> Mrs. L. 
Bobinaon, Mr. J. H. 
Bobinson, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Bobinson, Mr. and Mrs. MorrellB. 

(Cape Colony) 
Bobinson, Mrs. and Miss 
Bobinflon, Mr. W. A. 
Bobjohns, Mr. and Mrs. Sydney 
Boij^ers, Mr. and Mrs. Alex, (late 

B[>mbay) 
Borne, Mr. and Mn. Charles 
Borne, Mr. and Mrs. Thos. (Queens- 

land)' 
Boee, Mr. Hugh 
Boaenblatt, Mr. 
Boss, Mr. A. W. 
Boss, Mr. Hamilton 
Boss, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Boss, Major and Mrs. Sydenham 
Boss, Mr. 
Bous, Colonel 
Bowan, Miss 
Bowe, Mr. and Mra. C. J. 
Bosden, Mr. G. W. Melbourne) 
Bufisell, Mr. Henry B. (New Zealand) 

Miss Nellie Bussell, and Miss 

Graham 
Bussell, Miss, and Miss Mabel 
Bussell, Mrs., Miss, and Miss B. 
Bussell, Mr. and Mrs. Thos., Miss, 

and Miss Edith (Victoria) 
Eyan, Bight Bev. Bishop 
:Bye, Mr. and Mrs. £. C. 

Haddington, Mr. Alfred 
Sadler, Mr. Charles 
f^aillard, Mr. Philip (Victoria) 
Sainsbury, Mr. G. £., and Mrs. Moore 
8t. John, Mr. Molyneux (Manitoba) 
i^almon, Mr. and Mrs. Charles (NoTis, 

W.I.) 
43almon, Miss 
Salmons, Mr. Julian £. 
Samuel, Sir Saul, K.C.M.G. (Agent 

General for New South Wales), 

Lady and Miss 
Sanderson, Mr. John 
Sandford, Colonel Sir Herbert B. and 

Miss Leslie 
Saigeaunt, Mr. A. St. G. 
Sargeaunt, Sir William, K.C.M.G., 

I^y, and Mrs. George Vardon 
Schuberth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwabacher, Mr. Ernest 
Schwabaoher, Mr. S., and Mrs. Stem 
8clander8,Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Scott, Mrs. Lothian 
Scott, Mr. Bobert and Miss 
Scott, Mr. W. Bruod and Miss Corinnie 
Seeker, Mrs. E. Onslow 



Seifferth, Ber. Mr. and Mrs. 

Selby, Mr. and Mrs. 

Senior, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 

Senior, Mrs. and Miss 

Sentis, Mons. (New South Wales) 

Sentis, the Misses (New South Wales 

Sergeant, Mr. B. M. 

Shaffer, Colonel, and Mrs. William F. 

Shand, Sur C. Eazquhar and Mies 

Farquhar 
Shaw, Mr. D. J. 
Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Shepherd, Mr. W. L. (New Zealand) 
Shepstone, Sir Theophuns, K.C.M.G. 
Short, Mr. Charles 
Shortrid^, Mr. Samuel and Miss 

(Jamaica) 
Siamese Minister, His Highneas the 
Sieveking, Mr^ Alfred F. 
Silver, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. 
Simmons, General Sir Lintoxn, G.C.B., 

and Lady 
Simmons, Mr. £. 
Simpson, Mrs. 
Sinclair, Lord and Lady 
Skeats, Mr. and Mrs. C. (Viot(»ia} 
Slade, Mr. J. P. 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Catterson 
Smith, Mr. C. F. Digby 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. 
Smith, Mr. E. T., M.P. (South Aus- 

tralia), and Mra. 
Smith, Mr. Joseph J. 
Smith, Miss Alice 

Smith, Mr. B. Murray (Agent-General 
for Victoria), and Mrs. and Miss 
Murray 
Smith, "Miaa 
Smith, Miss Hugh 
Smith, Mias Mabel 
Smith, Miss Valleneuve 
Smith, Miss M. ValleneuTO 
Smith, Mr. S. Talbot 
Snowball, Mias 
Somerville, Mr. A. F. 
Somerville, Mr. G. T. (New South 

Wales) 
Spenoe, Mr. J. B. 
Spowers, Mr. W. G. L. Victoria 
Spratt, Dr. and Mrs. 
Sproston, Mr. G. 
Sproston, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh (British 

Guiana) 
Squarey, Mr. N. V. 
Stafford, Sir Edward W., K.C.M.G., 

and Lady (New Zealand) 
Stanley of Alderley, Lord 
Steele, Mr. W. Johnstone 
Stein, Mr. Andrew 
Steio, Mr. A. Taylor and Miss 
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Steinf Mr. Hamilton (K anritiiis) 

Stephens, Mr. Julian 

Sterne, Mr. A. 

Steyens, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 

Sterenson, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. 

Stevenson, Mr. Walter 

Stevenson, ICss Ella 

Stevenson, Miss L. 

Stewart, Mr. A. B., and Miss (Cape 
Colony) 

Stewart, ICrs. Colvin 

Stewart, Mr. C. W. A. 

Stewart, Mr. E. C. 

Stewart, Mr. G^eorge 

Stewart, Dr. and Mrs. Howard 

Stewart, Miss M. 

Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. Bobert (Cape 
CoUmj) 

Stewart, Mr. W. A. 

Sdlwell, Mr. J. P. and DCss 

Stirling, Sir Charies £. F., Bart., and 
Ladj 

Stirling, Mr. and Mrs. J. Archibald 

Stokes, Mrs. Bobert 

Stone, Mr. F. W. (Canada)^ 

Sumor, Mr. and Mn. H. J. 

Straohey, Mr. St. Loe 

Strea^eld, Mr. and Mr». W. 

Stroud, Mr. F. 

Stuart, Captain 

Stuart, Bev. Mr. andMrs. A. 

Stuart, Mr. and Mrs. G. M. 

Stuart, Mr. William 

Stuart, Miss 

Studholme, Mr. and Mrs. John (New 

Zealand) 
Studholme, Mr. John, Jun. (New 

Zealand) 
Studhdme, Mr. W. P. (New Zealand) 
Sturt. Mr. and Mrs. E. P. S. 

(Victoria) 
Sturt, Miss 

Styles, Mr. Frederick and Miss 
SuliTan, Colonel and Mrs. 
Summers, Bev. D. 
Sutton, Mr. A. W. and Miss 
Swan, Mr. Bobert 
Sweetman, Mrs., Miss, and Miss E. 
Sworder, Miss G. 
Sjmons, Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Synge, Mr. and Mrs. Bobert 

Ta11ock,Mis8 

Tayler, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 

Taylor, Miss and Miss Florence 

Taylor, Mr. A. Watson 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. (New 

Taylor, Miss May (New Zealand) 



Taylor, Mr., Mrs., and Miss 

Taylor, General and Mrs. 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 

Taylor, Mr. Ingles (Victoria) 

Taylor, Mr. Innes 

Taylor, Mr. Watson 

Taylor, Mr. W. H. (Victoria) 

Taylor, Mr. William (South Australia) 

Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. William (Vic- 
toria) 

Temple, Sir Bichard, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
CLE. 

Thayer, Miss 

Thomas, Mr. Arthur 

Thomas, Mr. C. 

Thomas, Mr. J. Henwood 

Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. John, and Miss 

Thomas, Mr. B. D. 

Thompson, Mrs. John 

Thompson, 3iiss L. 

Thomson, Mrs. 

Thomson, Mr. Joseph 

Thomson, Mr. J. Duncan, Miss, and 

MissIUsie 
Thomson, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Thring, Mr. Meredith 
Thun, Count Leo 
Thurston, Mr. and Miss 
Timmins, Miss Editti and Miss Emily 
Tinline, Mr. and Mrs. G^rge (South 

Australia) 
Tinline, Mr. J. M. (Squth Australia) 
Todd, Mr. Arthur H. (Cape Colony) 
Todd, Colonel and Miss Egerton 
Todd, Mr. and Mrs. G.N. 
Todd. Mr. J. Spencer B., C.M.G., 

and Mrs. (Cape Colony) 
Tomkinson, Mr. G. A. (South Aus- 
tralia) 
Tomlin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Toms, Mr. Samuel 
Torrens, Sir Bobert B., K.C.M.G., 

and Lady 
Tozer, Miss 

Trevor, Major E. A., B.E. 
Trimmer, Mr. C. 
Tripp, Mr. Charles 
Tripp, Mr. L. O. H. (New Zealand) 
Tucker, Miss 
Tupper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tumbull, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. 
TumbuU, 2dr. James T. and Mrs. 

Bartlett 
Tumbull, Mr. and Mrs. Walter (New 

Zealand) 
Turner, Mr. James 
Tamer, Mr. J. H. (British Columbia) 
Tweed, Mrs. (Cape Colony) 
Tyler, Mr. W. Hardinge 
l^er, Mr. and Mrs. Fraser 
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Ulcoq, Hr. and Mrs. Clement J. A. 

(Manritioft) 
TJlcoq, Mr. Maorice (Mauritius) 

Valentine, Mr. H. S. (New Zealand) 
Van Bunren, Miss 
Vander Byl, Mr. Philip and Mips 
Veitch, Dr. and Mrs. J. T. (Strnils 

Settlements) 
Veitch, Miss Helen 
Verey, Mr. and Mrs. John K. 
Vernon, Mr. Thomas 
Vetch, Major, R.E. 
Vinter, Mr. J. A. 
Vogel, Sir Julius, KC.M.G., and 

Ladj fNTew Zealand) 
Vogel, Miss 

Wakefield, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. (New 

Zealand) 
Walker, Sir James, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

and Miss Carrie Walker 
Wall, Mr. T. A. (West Africa) 
Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. £. A. 
Walsh, Mr. V. Hussey 
Wanlias, Mr. and Mrs. T. D. 

(Victoria) 
Ward, Mr. Alfred 
Ward, General Sir Edward 
Warren, Col. Sir Charles, K.CM.G., 

and Lady 
Waihen, Mr. and Mrs. and Miss 
Watson, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. John 
Watson, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Watson, Miss Edith 
Watt, Mr. G. F. 
Watt, Dr. and Mrs. J. P. (British 

Guiana) 
Watts, Dr. Horace (Falkland Islands) 
Watts, Mr. H. E. 
Way, Mr. E. (Sydney) 
Wayland, Mr. C. J. and Miss Bowem 

(Cape Colony) 
Weatherley, Mr. D. K. 
Webster, Mr. 

Webster, Mr. C. A. (Ta5»mania) 
Webster, Mr. John, M.P. and Mrs. 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. 
Weinholt, Mr. WilUam 
Welby, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Welch, Mr. and Mrs. Henry P., and 

Miss Florrie Welch 
Welch, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Wentworth, Mr. and Mrs. Fitzwilliam 

(New South Wales) 
Westgarth, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Westgarth, Miss and Mias A. C. 
Westmaoott, Miss 
Westmaoott^ Miss E. B. 



Weston, Mr. Charles 

Wethered Mr. Joseph 

Wethered, Mr. Walter 

Wetherell, Mr. W. S. 

Wheeler, Mr. Edward (Canada) 

Wheeler, Mr. 

White, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest A. 

White, Mr. George Meryon, M.A. 

White, Mr. James T. and Miss 

(Ceylon) 
White, Mr. Norman 
White Mr. Robert, Miss A. and Vim 

Jessie (Cape Colony) 
White-White, Mrs, and Miss 
White- White, Miss Kathleen and 

Miss Margaret 
Whiting, Mr. A. N. 
Whitmore, Lady (New Zealand) 
Wiggins, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Wigram, Mr. 
Wifirin, Dr. 

Wilkinson, Mr. Montagu, 26th Regt 
Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 
Wilkinson, Miss and Miss H. 
Willans, Miss and Miss Maud 
WiUans, Mr. W. H. 
Willoocks, Mr. G. W. and Miss 

(Griqualand West) 
WiUcocks, Mr. R. H. 
Willcocks, Miss 
WilUams, Mr. Alfred Chas. B. 
Williams, Mr. George L. 
Williams, Mr. and Mrs. J. Carrdl 
WilUams, Miss 
WilUams, Mr. W. J. 
WilUamson, Mr. Alex. (British Hon- 
duras) 
Willis, Mr. Armine 
WUUs, General Sir George, K.C.B. 
Willis, Captain Sherlock 
WilUs, Mrs. Whateley 
Wilmot, Mr. S. (Canada) 
Wilshin, Mr. Daniel 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Alex. (Victoria) 
Wilson, Mr. F. H. (Queensland) 
Wilson, Mr, and Mrs. John 

(Maiuritius) 
Wilson, Mr. Robert W. 
Wilson, Sir Samuel and Lady 
Wilson, Hon. WiUiam (Victoria), Mr*. 

andMlBS 
Winter, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
WinUe, Mr. 
Witt, Mr. 

Wood, Mr. and Mrs. J. Denuistoon 
Wood, Sir Richard and Lady 
Wood, Mr. and Mrs. WilUam 
WoodhiU, Mr. 
Worssam, Mr. W. 
Wright, Mr. F. 
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Wright, Mr. OeomR, F.S.A. 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
Wright, Rev. W. (Mauritius) 
Wynne, Mr. Agar 
Wynne, Mrs. and 3^88 

Tardley, Mr. and Mrs. S. and Miss 

Ethel 
Taates, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Youl, Mr. James A., C.M.G., and 

Mrs. 
Tool, Miss and Miss F. M. 



Youl, Mrs. Emma 
Young, Mr. Alex. 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ljttel- 

ton 
Young, Mr. Frederibk and Miss C, 
Young, Miss 
Young, Mrs. Gavin D. 
Young, Miss Jessie 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Younghusband, Gkneral, C.S.T. 
Younghusband, Mrs. and Miss Ethel 
Zerffi, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Annual General Meeting was held at the Charing Cross 
Hotel on Friday, June 29, 1888, at 8 o'clock. 

In the absence of His Grace the Duke of Manchester, E.F.» 
Chairman of the Council, the chair was taken by Sir Hbnbt 
Bakkly, G.C.M.G., KC.B. 

The Hon. Secbetart read the notice conyening the meeting, 
which had appeared in two of the daily papers. 

The Chaibican nominated Mr. J. D. Thomson and Mr. H. E. 
Montgomerie scrutineers of the ballot, for the members of the 
Council to be elected at the meeting. 

The Hon. Secbetabt read the Minutes of the last Annual 
General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Chairman then called upon the Hon. Secretary to read the 
Annual Report of the Council, which had previously been circulated 
amongst the Fellows. 

Bepobt. 

The Council have much pleasure in presenting to the Fellows of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute their Fifteenth Annual Report. It 
exhibits a Eteady onward progress, which must be gratifying to all 
who feel an interest in the work of extending a knowledge of the 
various portions of the British Empire, and promoting the cause 
of its permanent unity. 

The grant by Her Majesty of a Royal Charter of Incorporation 
on September 26 last was an event of very great importance, and 
enables the Institute to hold property in its own name. The 
Charter has been printed and circulated amongst the Fellows, and 
will in fature be bound up with the Rules, accompanied by a 
special Form of Bequest. A Conmion Seal has been engraved, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Chafter. 

During the past year 107 Resident and 880 Non-Resident 
Fellows have been elected (together 487), as compared with 118 
Resident and 217 Non-Resident (together 885) in the preceding 
year. The list now comprises 745 Resident and 1,214 Non* 
Resident Fellows, or a total of 1,959. The increase in the number 
of Non-Resident Fellows fully justifies the opinion of the Council, 
as expressed at the last Annual Meeting, that the payment of a 
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small entrance fee on election, while making an appreciable 
addition to the funds, would not afifect the influx of new Fellows. 

The financial statement which accompanies this Report shows 
an increase in the total revenue of JS411 Is. 9d., as compared with 
last year. After providing for the entire cost of the Boyal Charter 
and Common Seal, a sum of £1,521 7s. 6d. has been invested in 
Colonial Government Securities, making a total so invested of 
je5,600. 

The Council recommend that Rule 28 be repealed, and the 
following Rules adopted in lieu thereof: — 

22a. — ^A list of the FellowB who shaU be in »rrear at the time of the 
Annnal Balance of the Acoonnts of the Institate ahall be laid by the 
Treaanrer before the Anditbrs to be certified by them. 

23. — Once in every year the name of every Resident Fellow in arrear 
for three months, or, in the case of a Non-Resident Fellow, for twelve 
months, together with a statement of the arrear, shall be reported to 
the Coonoil by the Finance Conmiittee, and immediate notice of the 
same, with an account of such arrear, shaU be forwarded to every 
FeUow at his last known address, whose name shall have been so 
reported. If the arrear be not paid within one calendar month, or, in 
the case of a Non-Resident Fellow, within twelve calendar months from 
the date of snch notice, or within such farther time as the Conndl may 
grant upon special cause to them shown, the name of the Fellow so 
reported, together with a statement of the arrear, shall be suspended in 
the rooms of the Institute. If the arrear shall not be ^scharged within 
three months after such suspension, the Council may remove the name 
of such Fellow from the list of Fellows. 

The Council have had under anxious consideration the question 
of the removal of the rooms and offices of the Institute to larger 
and more suitable premises, and have appointed a Committee of 
their body specially to inquire into and to report fully on the 
subject. 

The following is a list of the papers which have been read at 
the ordinary meetings of the past Session : — 

1. The Indebtedness of the Australasian Colonies in Relation 
to their Resources. By Sir Francis Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G. 

2. The North- West Territories of Canada. By the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Saskatchewan. 

8. A Chapter in the History of New Zealand : The Treaty of 
Waitangi. By Sir WiUiam Fox, K.C.M.G. 

4. South Africa: The Territories adjacent to the Kalahari 
Desert. By Parker Gillmore, Esq. 

5. Fiji as it is. By Sir John Gorrie. 

6. Haidardbdd. By Colonel George Bruce Malleson, C.S.I. 
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7. Postal Communioation with the East : India in Six and 
Australia in Sixteen Days. By William Campbell, Esq. 

8. Planting Enterprise in the West Indies. By D. Morris, Esq., 
M.A., F.G.S. 

The Annual Conversazione was held at the South Kensington 
Museum on June 21, and was attended by 2,191 guests. 

Valuable contributions to the Library continue to be received, 
and a list of donors is appended. The usefulness of this important 
adjunct to the Institute is apparent from the increasing frequency 
with which it is referred to by Fellows and their friends. 

During the past Session the Council have devoted much attention 
to the subject of diffusing and popularising information concerning 
the Colonies amongst the rising generation of this country, and 
have decided to offer prizes for the best essays or papers on some 
Colonial subject. The competition will at present be confined to 
members of the universities and pupils in the schools of the 
United Kingdom, and will be open to both sexes. The subject 
selected for the first competition is — ** The Australasian Colonies : 
their History and present Position, Geographical, Political, and 
Commercial." This competition will take place during the 
ensuing autumn. The Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education has been communicated with, and is of opinion that 
the proposal is one which « will have the effect of stimulating this 
very important and useful branch of education." The subject has 
also been brought under the notice of the Head Masters of the Public 
and great Middle-class Schools, and the replies which have been re- 
ceived indicate a very general recognition of its importance, and a 
cordial desire to co-operate. It is, however, represented that a 
serious difficulty arises from the want of modern and trustworthy 
text-books and maps suitable for school use. With a view to meet 
this requirement, the Council have invited the various Colonial 
Governments to assist them by transmitting copies of the most 
recent and complete maps, together with any school-books which 
may be useful in imparting instruction in this country. The 
Council have under consideration the propriety of preparing and 
publishing, under the authority of the Institute, a suitable text- 
book with appropriate maps ; as, after inspecting the text-books 
and maps which are at present in use in schools in the United 
Kingdom, it is found that such books and maps are generally out 
of date, and in some cases convey very erroneous information. 
It is confidently hoped that the action of the Council will have an 
important influence in directing public attention, both at home 
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and in the Colonies, to a question of vital interest to the Empire 
at large. 

The earnest attention of the Fellows is again invited to the 
enormous emigration which continues to flow from the British 
Isles. It appears from the most recent official returns that during 
the last thirty years 5,085,799 persons of British origin emigrated 
from the United Kingdom, of whom no less than 8,383,601 went 
to the United States, and ceased to be subjects of the Queen. In 
the belief that ample room is to be found under the British flag 
for the whole of our surplus population for generations to come, it 
continues to be the desire of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute to do all in their power to direct the stream of emigration 
to the Colonial portion of the Empire. The official returns show 
that during the three years 1880, 1881, and 1882, 749,910 persons 
of British origin have emigrated ; and that during the first five 
months of the present year no less than 140,921 persons of 
British origin have left these shores. It is well known to the 
Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute that the British people in 
the Colonies are the best and most profitable customers for the 
manufactures produced by their fellow-countrymen at home, and that 
the Colonies form the true and proper outlet for the employment 
of the surplus labour and capital of the Mother Country. The 
statistics of the Board of Trade prove that the percentage of 
British exports to British possessions over those to foreign parts is 
annually and steadily increasing ; and that within the last three 
years the value of the British exports to British Possessions has 
increased from about one-third of the whole to several millions in 
excess of one-third. In addition to the profits of this large trade, 
the people of this country are receiving an income of not less 
than £40,000,000 a-year from their investments in the British 
Colonies and Dependencies. 

It will be within the recollection of the Fellows that as long ago 
as April 29, 1875, a deputation from the Boyal Colonial Institute 
presented a memorial to the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
advocating the annexation of New Guinea, on the ground of its 
proximity to the Continent of Australia, and the danger which 
would arise should a foreign nation establish itself on the northern 
shores of Torres Straits. Being still impressed with the import- 
ance of that Island in relation to British interests, whether 
regarded from Home, Colonial, or Imperial points of view, and in 
consideration of the recent action of the Queensland Government, 
the Council again memorialised Her Majesty's Government, and 
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on June 1 went in deputation to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, respectfolly urging that the whole of the Island, or those 
parts thereof to which any recognised Government cannot establish 
a clear right, should be annexed to, and in due form be declared 
to be part of, the British dominions. The Council feel persuaded 
that the course they have taken will meet the approval of the 
Fellows of the Institute, and of our fellow-countrymen throughout 
Australasia. Besolutions on this subject will be submitted to the 
Fellows. 

In conclusion, the Council congratulate the Fellows upon the 
increasing appreciation, both at home and in the Colonies, of the 
efforts of the Institute to promote the great national objects for 
which it was founded. 

Fbedebick Young, 

June, 1883. Honorary Secretary. 

List of Donors. 



Hon. J. W. Agnew, M.D., M.L.C., 
Tasmania 

William Allen, Esq., F.B.C.S., Gam- 
bia 

E. G. Blaokmore, Esq., Adelaide, 
South Axtstralia 

MessTB. BlyUi, Greene, Jonrdain & Co. 

James Bonwiok, Esq. 

J. G. Bonrinot, Esq., Ottawa, Canada 

Miss E. M. Bourke, New Zealand 

Thomas Briggs, Esq. 

A. M. Brown, E»q., M.D. 

C. D. Buckler, E»q. 

Dr. Walter L. Buller, C.M.G., F.R S., 

Welling^ton, New ZeaHand 
Acton BuxTowes, Esq., Manitoba 
William Campbell, Esq. 
W. H. Campbell, Esq., LL.D., 

British Guiana 
Mrs. Carey -Hobson 
Hugh Carleton, Esq. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall 

F. W. Cheeson, Esq, 

G. B. Clark, Esq., M.D. 
Major-G^covl Collinson, C.B. 
Joseph G. Cohner, Etq. 

H. Stonehewer Cooper, Esq. 

Thomas Cornish, Eiso. 

J. Coutts Crawford, Esq. 

W. M. Crocker, Esq. 

Hon. Adam Crookes, Q.C., M.P., 

Canada 
Messrs. Donald Currie and Co. 
Dr. Langham Dale, Chancellor, Cape 

of Good Hope University 
J. B. Davidson, Esq. 



Messrs. P. Davis and Sons, Natal 

Samuel Deertng, Esq. 

W. J. P. EUiott, Esq. 

Messrs. A. M. and J. Ferguson, 
Ceylon 

H. A. Firth, Esq , Calcutta 

Sir William Fox, K.C.M.G., New 
Zealand 

L. R. Fyfe, Esq., Jamaica 

J. Burton Gibbe, Sydney, New South 
Wales 

Edwin Gilpin, Esq., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia 

G. C. Goslin, Esq. 

E. H. Gough, Esq. 

H. A. Gi^ig, Esq. 

Dr. Kobert Grieve, British Guiana 

James Hector, C.M.G., MJD., Wel- 
lington, New Zealand 

H. H. Hayter,E6q., C.M.G., Govern- 
ment Statist, Melbourne 

Hon. T. Holt, M.L.C., Sydney, New 
South Wales 

J. V. H. Irwin, Esq. 

E. F. im Thum, Esq., British 
Guiana 

A. W. Kraniohfeld, E^q., Leipsio 
Professor A liversidge, Sydney, New 

South Wales 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. 
Joseph Macdonald, Esq. 

B. A. MacFie, Esq. 
Bev. John Maiokenzie 
J. Maopherson, Esq. 
H. C. McDonald, Esq. 
Charles Marvin, Esq. 
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Giabome Molinenx, Esq. 

Capt. MaloQ^, O.M.G., Lagos 

Gapt. A. N. Montgomeiy 

D. C. F. Moodie, Esq., Adelaide, 

Soath Aii9tralia 
W. H. Moore, Esq., Antigaa 
O. V. Morgan, Esq. 

D. Morris, Esq., MA., F.G.S., 
Jamaica 

Baron Ferdinand Von Mueller, 
K.C.M.G., €k>?emm6nt Botanist, 
Melbourne 

SirVirgile Naz, K.C.M.G., M.L.C., 
Mauritius 

Arthur Niools, Esq. 

John Noble, Esq., Cape of Good 
Hope 

Frederick W. North, Esq., F.G.S. 

J. S. O'Halloran, Esq. 

Henry N. Paint, Esq., M.P., Canada 

J. A. Payne, Esq., Lagos 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company 

E. A Petherick, Esq. 
€. J. Peroeral, Esq. 
C. Pfoundes, Esq. 

G. B. PhilUps, Esq., Perth, Western 

Australia 
Messrs. (George Philip and Son 
J. C. Phillippo, Esq., M.D., Jamaica 
€apt. Bedford Pim, R.N. 
Gwrge Potter, Esq. 
Proprietors of the Official Almanack 

and Directory of Australia 
John Rae, Esq., M.D., F.R.8. 
J. Stuart Beid, Esq., Wellington, 

New Zealand 
George Robertson, Esq., Melbourne 
Sir William Robinson, K.C.MG., 

Barbados 
G. W. Rusden, Esq. 
H. C. Russell, Esq., Government 

Astronomer, New South W^es 
Dr. G. H. Schwarz 
Br, R. Schomburgk, Adelaide,' South 

Australia 
David Scott, Esq, 
J. S. Segre, Esq., Jamaica 
John Shaw, Esq. 
T. Sheffield, Esq. 
S. W. SQver, Esq. 
A. C. Sinclair, Esq., Jamaica 
Messrs. Smith, Torbet and Co., Cape 

Town 
William Sowden, Esq., Adelaide, 

South Australia 
Edward Stanford, Esq. 
Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. 
Messrs. G. Skreet and Co. 
Mrs. Summers 



William Thomson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Charles Todd, Esq., C.M.G., Adelaide, 

South Australia 
Sir Robert Torrens, K.C.M.G. 
H. C. Usher, Esq., Briti^ Honduras 
Dr. John A. Wegg, Jamaica 
Lieut. -ColonelWilliamWhite, Ottawa, 

Canada 
Walter H. Wilson, Esq., Brisbane, 

Queensland 
A. Winter, Esq. 
James A. Youl, Esq., C.MG. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of 

Madias 
The Anthropological Institute 
„ Anti-Slavery Society 
„ Ballarat Agricultural and Pas- 
toral Society 
„ Bodleian Library 
,, Cambridge University Library 
,, Canadian Listitute 
,, Chamber of Commerces- 
Adelaide, South Australia 
Cape Town 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
Melbourne, Victoria 
„ Colonial Office 
„ Colonial Museum, Wellington, 

New Zealand 
„ Crown Agents for the Colonies 
,, Diocesan Synod of British Guiana 
„ East India Association 
„ Free Public Library— . 
Birmingham 
Derby 
GUsgow (Mitchell) 

„ (Stirling and) 
Leeds 
Liverpool 

Melbourne, Victoria 
Swansea 

Sydney, New South Wales 
„ Howard Association 
„ Launceston Mechanics' Institute 
„ Literary and Historical Society of 

Quebec 
„ Medical Board of Victoria 
„ New Zealand Institute 
,, Royal ColU^ of Phyridaiis 
„ Ro}ral Engineer Institute, Chat- 
ham 
„ Royal G^graphioal Society 
„ Royal Society of New South 

Wales 
„ Royal Society of South Australia 
„ Royal Sodetv of Tasmania 
,, Royal United Service Institution 
„ Smithsonian Institute, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 
„ Social Science Association 
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The Sooietj of ArU 
„ South African Assooiation 
,, South Australian Institute 
,f Statistical Society 
,, Universi^ Ck>liege, Toronto 
„ Victoria Institute 
„ Gtoyemmentof — 

British Columbia 

Canada 

The Cape of Good Hope 

Cejion 

Natal 

New South Wales 

New Zealand 

Queensland 

South Australia 

Straits Settlements 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

Western Australia 
The Court of Policy, British Guiana 
,f Legislatiye Assembly of— 

Ontario 

Quebec 
The Department of State, Washing- 
ton, U.S.A. 
„ High Commissioner for Canada 
,, Agenlh-G^ieral for Now South 
Wales- 
New Zealand 

South Australia 

Victoria 

Queensland 

The Bureau of Agriculture, Manitoba 

„ Registrar-G^eral of Queensland 

it Begistrar-General of New Zealand 

Also Fues of the following Papers 

from the Proprietors : — 

British Mercantile Ghizette 

British Trade Journal 

Colonies and India 

Edinburgh Courant 

European Mail 

Home and Colonial Mail 

South African Mail 
Africa, South 
Cane of Good Hope- 
Beaufort Courier 

Eastern Star, Grahamstown 

Fort Beaufort Advocate 
Natal- 
Mercury 

Witness 
Orange Free State- 
Friend of the Free State 
Africa, West 

Gold Coast Times 
Australasia 
Fiji— 

'fimes 



New South Wales— 

niawarra Mercury 

Sidney Echo 
„ Illustrated Newa 
„ Mail 
,, Morning Herald 

Temora Herald 

Yass Courier 
New Zealand — 

Ashburton Guardian 

Country Journal 

Otago Daily Times 
Queensland — 

Brisbane Daily Courier 

Capricomian 

Cooktown Courier 

Darling Downs Gkueette 

Maokay Standard 

Maryborough Chronicle 

Port Denison Times 

Queenslander 

Queensland Punch 
South Australia — 

Illustrated Adelaide News 

Kapunda Herald 

Port Adelaide News 

South Australian Register 

Southern Argus, Strathalbyn 
Tasmania — 

Mercury, Hobart 
Victoria — 

Argus 

Australasian 

Australasian Sketcher 

Imperial Reyiew 

Melbonme Beriew 
Western Australia — 

Enquirer, Perth 

West Australian, Perth 
Borneo 

North Borneo Herald 
Canada 

Daily Witness, Montreal 

Gazette, Montreal 

Globe, Toronto 

Weekly British Colonist, British 
Columbia 
India 

Indian Agriculturist, Calcutta 
Malta 

Times 
West Indies 
Antigua — 

Times 
Bahamas — 

Nassau Guardian 

Nassau Times 
Barbados — 

Globe 

Herald 
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Barbadoe — Grenada- 
West Indian St. George's Chroniole 

BritiBh Gniana — Jamaica — 
Axffoey Budget 

Colonist Colonial Standard 

Daily Chroniole Creole 

B^al Gkzette Gleaner 

Britiah Honduras — St. Luda — 
Belize Advertiser Voice 

Colonial Guardian Trinidad— f 

Grenada — Chroniole 

Equilibrium 
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Sir W. 0. Sargbaunt, K.C.M.G., Hon. Treasurer : In compliance 
with your invitation to make an explanation, I would offer to the 
Fellows of the Institute the few following remarks. The accounts 
of the Institute have been audited by auditors appointed by your- 
selves, and have been found correct. They have been printed and 
circulated amongst the Fellows of the Institute ; they are, I think, 
in a very simple form, and they have been doubtless mastered, and 
are well understood by you all. I will only say that if there are any 
points on which any Fellow desires further information it will 
afford me great pleasure, to the best of my ability, to give it to him. 
Again we have closed our year with great financial prosperity ; and 
although our expenditure has been heavier tlian it ever was before, 
yet our income has been such that we have been able to meet the 
increased expenditure without any inconvenience whatever, and we 
have carried to our Reserve Fund a larger amount than we have ever 
done in any previous year. Notwithstanding a large investment and 
a large expenditure, we closed the year again with a very con- 
siderable current balance in the hands of our bankers. I think all 
this, gentlemen, must be eminently satisfactory to you. There 
have been, from time to time, criticisms upon the policy of laying 
by, year by year, what we have looked upon as surplus funds ; but 
it has been considered sometimes that we have been somewhat 
parsimonious towards our Fellows, and that we might have done 
better by spending the whole of our year's income on conveniences 
to be enjoyed by the Fellows. For my own part I have always 
advocated the laying by of something every year ; and I think I 
may now point — and I would ask those who have advocated that 
policy to join with me in pointing — ^with some triumph to the sum 
that we have now before us at our command. We hope, in the 
words of one of the Fellows whom I see in this room, very shortly 
to get out of lodgings and to get into a house of our own. I would 
ask you whether the command of a sum, say £6,500, which is at 
our disposal to-day, has not enabled us to do with prudence what 
perhaps without it we should have hesitated to do, that is, to enter 
into our building engagements ? 

The Ghaibman : In rising to move the adoption of the Beport, 
which will give an opportunity for the discussion of any part of it 
to which any gentleman may desire to draw attention, I feel it is 
not necessary for me to detain you by any lengthened observations. 
It traverses very wide ground, and alludes to a great number of 
subjects of very considerable importance. There are only two of 
them, I think, to which I need refer specially. The first is, the 
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attempt made by the Goonoil, at the iDstanoe of some of its leading 
members, to spread a better knowledge of the history and the 
geography of the Colonial Possessions of Great Britain among the 
rising generation in this country ; and I am sure that everyone will 
agree tiiat it is very necessary that some effort should be made in 
that way, and a great deal of trouble has been taken by the Com- 
mittee, under the auspices of my friend Mr. Strangways, to accom- 
plish that object. It is not an easy one, and it is not to be done 
in a day ; but I think steps have been taken which will eventually 
lead to the introduction, by and by, into the principal schools of 
the country of a better class of book on the subject of Colonial 
history and geography than is to be found in most, or any, of them. 
Another point of great importance was necessarily only glanced at 
in the Report, that is, the obtaining a site for the Boyal Colonial 
Institute on which to erect a building of its own. Since the Beport 
was first drafted, as you have heard to-day, resolutions have been 
passed at a special meeting authorising the Council to proceed in 
that direction, and, I am happy to say, steps have since been taken 
which place the matter beyond doubt ; and we shall be in a position 
shortly to begin the erection of a suitable, but not an extravagantly 
large, building, one which will be a vast improvement upon any- 
thing we have hitherto had for the accommodation of our Fellows, in 
that central and convenient situation, Northumberland Avenue. I 
will not go further into that matter ; there are some here much 
better acquainted with it than I, and probably there may be some 
explanations given by them as to the course which it is proposed to 
pursue. But I do think that it is a point of very great importance, 
and I could hardly, occupying the position I do, abstain from 
referring to ii I think it is a duty we owe to ourselves and our 
Fellows, and, I may say, to the Colonies generally, to provide a 
more suitable place at which we can carry on our operations. It 
was a duty to ourselves, because, having obtained a Boyal Charter 
of Incorporation, and having got the consent of H.B.H. the Prince 
of Wales to become our President, it was scarcely respectable that 
we should be carrying on our operations in the floors over a 
hosiery shop in the Strand ; and it was a duty to our Fellows, for 
it was not proper acconmiodation for those who wished to read or 
consult the Library, or to aid in collecting the articles necessary to 
form the proposed Colonial Museum; there was no adequate 
accommodation for the large numbers of our Fellows, exceeding, I am 
happy to say, two thousand. Then, I think it was due to the 
Colonies, for as we call ourselves the Boyal Colonial Institute, and 
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profess to represent their interest in this coonfcry— and I believe we 
attempt it to the best of onr abilities, and not without snooess — it 
was not befitting the greatness of the part played by the British 
Colonies in the composition of the Empire, that we should not have 
a proper place at which we could carry on our proceedings. There 
is a third point which I ought to notice, as resolutions I see will be 
moved on the subject, and that is the question of the annexation of 
the Island of New Guinea. I trust we may soon learn that the 
decision of Her Majesty's Government on the subject is fELVOurable, 
after they have given full consideration to all the circumstances of 
the case ; but I will not trench upon that subject further, as the 
whole question is to be brought before you. I will conclude by 
moving the adoption of the Beport and the Financial Statement for 
the past year. 

Mr. N. Daenell Davis (British Guiana) : How do the Council 
regulate the investment, because I see we had at onetime a balance 
of £800 or £900 at the end of the year ? I don't know whether it 
is true, but I understand that the Treasurer, or Council, have even 
waited until it has reached £1,500. 

Sir W. C. Sabobaunt : Oh, no. The way we regulate it is, that 
when we consider the balance too much, the Finance Committee 
recommend the Council to authorise the investment of £400 or 
£500, and thus reduce the amount. 

Mr. Fbedebick Youno: Another point is, that all our subscriptions 
are due on the 1st January, and we sometimes appear at the 
beginning of the year to have a large sum in our hands ; but we 
have to look forward for several months to see what our possible 
expenditure may be, for we should not get it over again, and for 
some part of the year we have a good deal of money in our handst 
and cannot invest it immediately, as we may want it during the 
current year. 

Captain J. C. B. Colobib, B.M.A. : I would make one remark witti 
regard to this Beport on the question of emigration : '* The earnest 
attention of the Fellows is again invited to the enormous emigration 
which continues to flow from the British Isles." I just draw 
attention to one remarkable fact, which is this, that since the last 
meeting of the Council the first State-aid emigration ever adopted 
by this country or Parliament has been passed and acted upon, and 
that we have now taken a new departure in emigration. It is not 
only that voluntary emigration is flying to another flag, but accord- 
ing to the Bill passed through Parliament, it encourages the 
payment of money to people to throw off their allegiance to the 
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British Grown. I think it is a remarkable fiact, and the actaal 
result, as I know from personal experience, of what I call the apathy 
of Parliament and this comitr^, and the great national loss, putting 
aside sentimental and commercial considerations, the loss of 
allegiance and the loss of producing powers, the effect is, that a 
Tery considerable portion of the public funds of this country have 
been used, and are being used, as you will find when the Betums 
are presented to Parliament — as I hope they will be before next 
session — ^that most of the money, the proceeds of British taxation, 
has actually gone to transpose those people who owe allegiance to 
the Queen, and who are capable of being producers, to throw off 
their allegiance and transpose them into citizens under a foreign 
flag. 

Mr. J. DxNNisTouN Wood : But we find that the United States 
don't even thank us for supplying them with the millions which we 
send there. Of the hundreds of Irish emigrants who have gone to 
New York, Mr. Trevelyan says there has been gross exaggeration of 
the number of alleged paupers landed there. It appears that a few of 
those Irishmen who went to New York did not land with a pound 
in their pockets, and therefore inmiediately the Government 
authorities of New York raise an unfriendly outcry against this 
country, as if we were doing them an intentional injury. Why, 
they ought to be glad to have every able-bodied man we send ; and, 
for my part, I regret they were not sent to Canada, instead of being 
sent to New York. 

The Ghaibman then announced the result of the ballot as 
follows : — 

Pbksxdiuit. 
His Boyal Highness the Prinoe of Wales, K.Q., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.aS.L, 

G.C.M.G. 

Craxbmajk of Council. 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P. 

VlCB-PsBSIDBinS. 

His Boyal Highness the Prince Christian, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 
His Grace the Duke of Buoldngham and Chandos, G. C.S.I. 
His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P. 
^ His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 

The Right Hon« the Marquis of Lome, E.T., G.C.M.G. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Kormanby, G.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Dunrayen, K.P. 

The Right Hon. Earl OranyiUe, K.G. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bnzy, E.C.M.G. 
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The Bight Hon. Viaootint Gnmbrook, G. G.S.I. 

The Bight Hon. Viaoount Monok, a.C.l£.a. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Carlingford. 

The Bight Hon. Hugh 0. E. Childers, M.P. 

The Bight Hon. W. E. Forater, M.P. 

The Big^t Hon. Sir Stafford H. Northoote, Bart., G.O.B., 1C.P 

Sir Oharles Nicholson, Bart. 

Sir Alexander T. Galt^ G.C.M.G. 

GoUKGZL. 

Sir Henry Barklj, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. Sir George MaoLeay, E.G. KG. 

A. B. GampbeH-Johnston, Esq., Captain Gharlee KOls, G.M.G. 

F.B<S. Gisbome MoUneox, Baq. 

Sir Oiarles Gliflbrd. Jaoob Monteflore, Esq. 

Sir John Coode. John Bae, Esq., M.D., F.B.S. 

General Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, Alexander Bivington, Esq. 

KG.B. Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. 

H. W. Freeland, Esq. H. B. T. Strangways, Esq. 

Arthnr Hodgson, Esq., G.M.G. J. Dancan Thomson, Esq. 

H. J. Jonrdain, Esq. Sir B. B. Torrens, K.G.M.G. 

F. P. Labilliere, Esq. William Walker, Esq. 

Lieut. -General B. W. Lowry, G.B. J. Dennistoun Wood, Esq. 

Kevile Lubbook, Esq. James A. Youl, Esq., G.M.G. 

Tbustebb. 
Lord Einnaird. Sir John Boss, Bart., G.G.M.G. James Searight, Esq. 

HovoniBT Tbbasussb. Honobabt Sec&stabt. 

SirW. C. Sargeaunt, E.G.M.G. Frederick Young, Esq. 

Mr. Davis : May I make a remark about this question before the. 
Council, of offering prizes for the best essays ? The Beport says : 
" The competition will at present be confined to members of the 
Universities and pupils in the schools of the United Kingdom, and 
will be open to both sexes." Now, why should the essays be 
confined to those two classes ? Why not extend them to members 
of the universities, schools, and colleges in the Colonies? It 
seems to me there is no information as to the terms or the 
conditions under which the prizes will be competed for ; but I think 
if these essays are to take the form of narratives, we can hardly 
expect members of Universities and schoolboys to give us any 
satisfactory narratives. I am a humble stiident of Colonial 
history myself, and I think the history of most of our Colonies has 
yet to be written ; and, as far as I can see from such books as those 
written by Mr. Payne, it is mere book-making, as the writers 
merely get hold of some old books, and cook them up for the occasion. 
We must, consequently, get the history of the Colonies written by 
persons who know their histories, and who will write justly, after 
making original researches. A standard history of a Colony is 
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such ft book as that written by Mr. BoBclen, of New Zealand. I 
heard a literary man speak of it as a most excellent work ; and when 
more suoh works shall have been written, and, perhaps, under the 
patronage and auspices of this Institute, then the members of our 
universities in Eng^d and boys at school may be able, ftom 
really satisfEictory histories, to produce something that wiU be 
educational to ttiem, at all events. I presume tiiat the great point 
that Mr. Strangways and those acting with him wish to encourage 
is, research into the history of the Colonies on the part (rf the 
public ; but I think before we take up that point we ought to 
provide those people with a solid foundation for their studies. We 
should first of all get people like Mr. Strangways himself to write a 
handbook of the Colony with which he is acquainted. I do not mean 
handbooks in the ordinary guide-book form. I am sore Mr. 
Strangways would not adopt anything that is hackneyed, but 
would give us something original about South Australia ; and we 
might get Mr. Labilliere to give us something about Yictoriab 
When these books are before the public, we shall then enable the 
persons whom we want to interest to give us something in the way 
of an essay upon any given group of Colonies. If these things are 
not to be narratives, but to be criticisms, I should like to know 
what the value of the criticisms of Eton or Harrow boys upon the 
past history of our Colonies would be? I should say that not 
merely the English people require to be educated in their history, 
but the colonists themselves, many of whom are most ignorant of 
the history of the Colonies of their birth or adoption. With r^ard 
to these valuable papers read at the Institute meetings, I have 
heard men in the Colonies speak most highly of them. These 
papers, however, quite lose their educational effect upon the British 
public from not being noticed by the Press. I would suggest that 
the Council should reconsider the fixture of Tuesday evenings for 
our meetings. If we had Wednesdays, we should often have the 
reporters present, and more notice would be taken of the papers, 
and now and again some little light would be let in upon Colonial 
questions. With regard to the question of emigration, which is a 
most important one for the Colonies, and in European countries 
which are much to the front Armies are made up of large 
numbers of men, and maintained by money; and Colonies not 
merely maintain men, but are capable of producing them and 
providing money. When British subjects go out of the Empire, we 
actually lose all the benefit of their producing power, and a genera- 
tion of men arise who become foreigners to us ; whereas, if you 
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send ihem to the Colonies, you not only maintain them under 
British sway, bat their children grow up to maintain the Empire. 
Then, in the matter of the educational influence of this Institute. 
I saw the other day a handbill of a publication entitled, ** How the 
poor liye.*' If there were someone qualified to write tracts about 
the Oolonies, showing how England's poor can live if they go out 
to the Colonies, and what sort of people they will find there, how 
valuable it would be. Some of the poor people talk of Australia as 
if it were a foreign country ; they do not seem to know that it is 
inhabited by English people. They should be taught that they are 
merely transferring themselyesfrom one English country to another, 
and many more would then go out than do at present. 

Mr. H. B. T. STBiLNowATs : I am very much obliged to my finend 
Mr. Dayis, but I must positively decline to have anything to do 
with writing a handbook, for I am sure if I were to attempt it that 
some of the old women who might have to criticise it would say the 
subject was not dealt with in a sufficiently serious manner. Their 
pupils might like it, but they wouldn't have the chance of reading 
it, as it would probably not be admitted to the schools, the subject 
not being treated in a sufficiently serious manner. As to writing 
tracts for the people, if you go to the proper localities you can get a 
hundredweight of tracts, but who is going to read them ? If you 
were to give them away people might think that printed matter is 
not worth more than is paid for it, and they would not read ii. 
Captain Colomb has complained of the action of the British Govern* 
ment in sending to America so many Irish, but my impression is 
that a large proportion of those Irishmen who go out to Amerioa 
have no allegiance to shake off. 

Captain Colomb : Oh yes, yes I 

Mr. Stbanoways : Then I can only say that in sending away others 
than Fenians, Boycotters, Invincibles, and other rowdies, that 
they are exporting the wrong kind of Irishmen. I dare say some 
of the Americans would like to have a few more. The American 
Government do not mind receiving any number of Irishmen so long 
as they have money in their pockets, in which event they will not take 
the trouble to inquire wLether they are paupers or not, at least until 
they have given them ample opportunity of spending the little money 
they have got. When they have kept them on board ship so long 
that they can have spent i^e money they have taken out with them 
then the wide-awake, cute Yankees will declare them paupers, and 
will send them back to the land from which they came ; or the British 
Government must keep them, by providing them with money, so 
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that they cease to be paupers. Coining to this question of the 
essays, it is all very well to find fault ; I know how much easier it 
is to find fault than arrange a plan. I have had a large experience, 
and I think Mr. Davis is trying his hand at fault-finding now. We 
have considered almost every plan possible in respect to this pro- 
posal of endeavouring to teach the rising generation of this country 
that there are such places as the Colonies ; and the view which at 
last has been adopted, first by the Committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter, and lastly by the Council, has been, that if we can 
get, by offering these money prizes, a considerable proportion of the 
pupils in the schools and the young men at universities to make 
themselves acquainted with Colonial and Indian subjects, and see 
whether they think they would have the chance of producing some- 
thing that would get them the money prizes, so much the better. 
The fact is, we have had to consider whether that would be a use- 
ful expenditure of the money. And further than that, I intend to 
say that as soon as the notification of these prizes which are to be 
given appears in the pubUc prints — and I hope a meeting of the Com- 
mittee will' be held in the course of a few days to make the final 
arrangements — when that pubHc notification will appear I believe it 
will be without exception the very best advertisement for this Insti- 
tute that has ever taken place. As to the proposal to include the 
schools and colleges of the Colonies so that this competition should 
be open to them, we do not want to teach people in the Colonies 
about the lands they Uve in — ^they know that already ; we want only 
to teach people in this country that the Colonies do exist, of which 
they have little or no knowledge here. Again, the magnitude of 
matters with which you have to deal in this country is very great. 
There is a publisher in this town of London, whose place of busi- 
ness is not very far from where we are assembled, who has dealings 
with no less than 15,000 schools ; and if only a small proportion of 
those schools send in competitions for these prizes, I say we should 
have something to do with them, and when the papers come in I 
should hke to call in my friend Mr. Davis's assistance. Turning to 
the text- book, I am sorry to say that that has been shunted by the 
Council. It is difficult to get the majority of the Council to agree 
to anything on this subject, and when they do agree they do so very 
much in the same way that the House of Lords agrees with the 
Deceased Wife's Sister's Bill — they pass it at one meeting and shunt 
it at the next. I hope they will, however, see the error of their 
ways, and rescind their last decision and go back to the former one. 
But the preparation of the text-book is most difficult indeed. What 
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is wanted is some small book that would be used as a text-book ia 
schools. But for schools both of the wealthier classes and the 
Board schools it must be done at a cheap rate. We are informed 
by a pablisher that the nominal seUing price ought not to exceed 
8s. 6d.» the trade price being aboat 2s. 6d. Bat a book of that sort 
would be one of a different nature to that shadowed forth by Mr. 
Davis. I do not think a historical work for the Colonies would be 
of any use. I hope by the adoption of the Beport it will be shown 
that tixe proposal of the Council, in which Sir Henry Barkly was 
good enough to say I had taken a great deal of the trouble in work- 
ing it out and in getting it up, has met with the approval of the 
Fellows. 

The Chairman : I think my Mend Mr. Strangways is rather hard 
upon his brothers in the Council in saying we shunted the sugges- 
tion for the preparation of a Colonial text-book. What was thought 
was, that as the Council had applied to the dififerent Colonial 
Governments as to the character of the works they would recom- 
mend respecting their Colonies, that it was better to wait until we 
had their answers before publishing a work here ; and it has been 
merely deferred until we have received replies to the communica- 
tions already addressed to the different Colonial Oovemments. I 
think, therefore, it will be seen that we have not shunted the 
recommendation laid before u& 

The Chaibman again moved the adoption of the Beport and the 
Accounts, and they were passed unanimously. 

Mr. G. MouNKux : I beg to move the adoption of the alterations 
in the Bules suggested by the Council, which have reference to the 
collection of arrears of subscriptions. It is of a formal character, 
and a copy has been sent round to every Fellow. 

That Rule 23 be repealed, and the following Roles adopted in liea 
thereof: — 

22a.— A list of the Fellows who shall be in arzear at the time of the 
annual balanoe of the aoconnts of the Institute shall be laid hj the 
Treasurer before the Auditors to be certified hy them. 

23. — Once in every year the name of every Resident Fellow in arrear 
for three months, or, in the case of a Non-Be^ident Fellow, for twelve 
months, together with a statement of the arrear, shall be reported to the 
Coundl hj the ^Finance Committee, and immediate notice of the same, 
with an account of such arrear, shall be forwarded to every Fellow at 
his last known address whose name shall have been so repotted. If the 
arrear be not paid within one calendar month, or, in the case of a Non- 
Resident Fellow, within twelve calendar months from the date of sach 
notice, or within such further time as the Council maj grant upon epw^al 
cause to them shown, the name of the Fellow so reported, together with 
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the stetement of ibe arretr, ahaU be ■oApended in the rooini of Ihe 
Inatitiite. If the axrear ihall not be diflohtxged within three monlhs 
after todh snspemion, the CoimoQ maj zemoTe the name of aodh FeQoir 
from the list of Fellowi. 

Sir Fbbdebiok P. Bablse, E.C.M.G. : I have maoh pleasnre in 
seconding this Besolation. The proposed alterations seem to carry 
so much good sense with them that words would be almost useless 
in endeayouring to explain them. I therefore content myself with 
simply seconding the Besolution. 

Captain Bedford Pim, R.N. : Is it not necessary to have a second 
meeting in order to confirm the alterations of the Rules ? 

Mr. Stranowats : Now that the Institute is an incorporated body 
it is necessary that they should be more particular in acting 
strictly in accordance with the regulations than they were before 
the Charter; and I have been under the necessity at times of 
putting the question, '* Have the regulations been complied with ? " 
We often find that existing regulations have not been complied 
with ; and according to the interpretation it was felt necessary to 
place upon them, it was extremely difficult to comply with some of 
them, and therefore this particular matter was referred to a com- 
mittee, who prepared these regulations, and in substance there is 
no alteration whatever from the regulations at present in force. 
But I would call attention to one important matter, that is that 
nearly 25 per cent, of the Fellows of this Institute are now in 
arrear, and many of them would have to be dealt with under these 
regulations. In point of fact, many Fellows join the Institute, and 
afterwards, from changing residence, or leaving the Colonies, and 
one thing and another, do not care to remain members. But I 
would say that the percentage of Non-resident Fellows who may 
come under this rule does not exceed the Resident Fellows, for whom 
there is no excuse. 

Mr. W. S. Turner (British Guicna) : I am glad to find that the 
special opinion on the part of the meeting will remove the slur that 
is cast upon the Non-resident members. The proposed Rules are 
so clear and so absolutely necessary that I hope they will not only 
remove a stigma, but deal with the matter in a satisfactory and, I 
trust, effective way. 

Mr. W. Peace : With regard to the remarks that fell from Mr. 
Btrangways that 25 per cent, are in arrear, where are those in the 
financial statement before us? 

Mr. Frederick Youno : Will you allow me to say that there are 
ft great many — too many — members in arrear, but I should like to 
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correct Mr. Strangwajs a litUe. The amount of arrears is not 

quite so large as 25 per cent. I hold in my hand the exact list of 

those who are in arrear : — 

Beaident FeUows in arrear for thia year . • . • 9 
For mora than one year •• •• .. •• 8 

17 

Non-Reaident FeUowa in arrear for one year • • 19S 
More than one year 91 

284 
New Fellowi not paid 46 

Total 830 

Mr. Peace : I would make a suggestion that in future years we 
should have a statement of assets and liabilities. 

Mr. Young : We have been so anxious to deal only with cash in 
hand that we have not dealt with this valuable asset, and those 
Fellows who have not paid we have not dealt with as an asset at 
aU. 

Mr. J. A. YouL, G.M.G. : The only thing we have left out is the 
probable assets. 

Mr. TuBNEB : You practically treat this as a bad debt. 

Sir W. G. Saboeaunt : If we put down as an asset a subscription 
in arrear for three years from any Fellow of this Institute, and he 
failed eventually to pay those arrears, we should certainly mislead 
the Fellows as to our assets. 

Mr. Peace : It is a matter I think that we may safely leave in 
the hands of the Hon. Secretary and the Treasurer. I am glad I 
mentioned the matter, for we have got our minds disabused of one 
thing, that would have had a great influence elsewhere. I would 
suggest to the Council whether there is sufficient notice given even 
to Eesident Fellows that their subscriptions have not been paid. 
' It is very easy for a circular to be mislaid in a person's office when 
he is absent, and if there is no arrangement as to repetition, I would 
suggest that instead of striking a man's name off after a month*s 
notice it would be well to write to him. 

Mr. Young : They have not only had one, but two and three 
notices since the Ist January, and they get half a dozen ere we bring 
them before the Council. 

Mr. MoLiNEux : By the Bule proposed every Non-resident Fellow 
would have his notice seven months. 

Mr. Stranoways : I would explain that the figures I placed 
before you were the figures placed before the Council when this 
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matter was tinder diBoossion, and the fignres then represented 
about 25 per cent. 

Mr. YouNO : I mast again rise. You see» the figures are altering 
continually* We have several corresponding secretaries, and until 
they return to me the subscriptions they have collected, those 
Fellows are in arrear as far as I am concerned. But when I lay a 
statement before the Finance Committee perhaps a week or two 
after the mails from Australia or elsewhere come in, it alters the 
whole aspect of the matter. I have given you the figures to-day, but 
to-morrow, or next week, I hope they will alter again for the better. 

Mr. Joseph Bkaumont : I don't quite agree that this Besolution is 
a mere matter of form, or that it ought to be accepted as a mere 
matter of course. I am surprised to find that what is called arrears 
are so small ; and so I am the more surprised at the urgency of the 
many circulars sent out on the subject, although one gentleman 
asked how notice was given of subscriptions being due. As the 
proposed alteration of the Bule appears to be intended with the 
view of putting the screw on, I certainly do protest against thai I 
think this is an honorary society, to which gentlemen belong 
because they feel an interest in its objects, and who engage and 
wish to pay their contributions on that footing, who are neither 
paupers nor debtors ; and they ought not to be continually pestered 
with printed circulars dictating the time and mode of paying their 
subscriptions, which they are quite willing and ready to pay 
according to their habit, and natural habit, in such matters. I am 
quite free to say for my own part that I feel very much affironted 
at the course taken, which is certainly not what I am accustomed 
to. I think I have had six or seven circulars in the course of this 
year, some of them being much stronger than I consider becoming, 
and not such, as would in the least tend to induce me to pay, but 
quite the contrary. 

Mr. YouNo : I hope, as they are signed by me, that they are as 
courteous at last as at first. 

Mr. Bkauhont : I hope we have not yet got to the point that the 
circulars are uncivil : I did not say that they were so, though I 
have said that they appear to me unbecoming. But for my own 
part, I should feel that if I were to make even an actual clidm, or 
if any tradesman employed by me were to send in his demands with 
the urgency of these circulars, he would be taking a course rather 
wanting in consideration. I don't in the least believe that 
that mode of whipping-up subscribers will be found beneficial, 
even if it were right ; I am satisfied it will lose subscriptions rather 
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than gain them ; and I shonld be sorry to thiok that the Connoil, 
in entering upon what one gentleman has called a boildiog specula- 
tion, is to make it a part of his necessities that it should take that 
coarse. I rose on the question of this Resolution, as I gather that 
it is intended to what I should call strengthen the hands of the 
Hon. Secretary, or the Council, in what I have called whipping-up 
subscriptions by a system of pressure on the Fellows. It ia, of 
course, quite right that the Secretary and the Council should give 
their attention to this matter, and in a reasonable way remind the 
Fellows of subscriptions when due or in arrear, and, in a proper 
case of real default, to consider at their own table any exceptional 
case ; but as to the system of sending out from the commencement 
of the year such circulars and notices as now referred to, if the 
Council think that is a desirable mode of proceeding, I can only 
say that I consider it is a gf eat mistake. I think so, not only for 
the reasons I have stated, but also because, if it were otherwise 
admissible, it is one for which there is no occasion. The facts 
stated show that there is no reason to fear, even if such a method 
would prevent, the loss of arrears. It is not, and ought not to be, a 
matter of any consequence whether there is a balance of £600 or 
£800, more or less, at the bank. In fact, during most of the year, 
the Council has nothing whatever to do with the money in hand. 
But what I object to is the financial affairs of the Institute being 
conducted upon the principle of whipping-up every farthing you 
can get from the Fellows. 

Mr. MoBTON Green : Might I ask if it is the rule to send to a 
member who is in arrear the Volume of our Proceedings ? 

Mr. Young : No. 

Mr. Beaumont : That question reminds me that the thing that 
made me feel this had gone beyond what I was disposed to acquiesce 
in without remonstrance, was the last circular I received, which said 
that if I sent my subscription I might have tickets for the Con- 
versazione. I believe that my subscription would have been sent 
before the Conversazione, but for that circular, and but for it I 
would have gone and taken several friends. But on receiving it 
my feeling was that it was so objectionable that I should not 
consent to send my subscription on those terms; and I conse- 
quently withheld my subscription until after the Conversazione^ and 
did not attend it I think it my duty to bring before this Institnte 
the objections which I feel there are to this mode of proceeding, 
and to object to the Resolution which appears to be proposed with 
reference to it. 
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Mr. TouNa : I mast draw Mr. Beaumont's attention to the £eM)t 
that there is a rule that all subscriptions are due on January 1, 
and if gentlemen forget or do not pay soon after that day it becomes 
my duty as Honorary Secretary to call their attention to the Bule, 
and if they neglect it month after month I think I equally perform 
my duty by reminding them again and again, if they do not comply 
with the Rules. I am here to carry out the Bules of the Institute, 
but I do not do it in a way leaving it to chance. 

Mr. Stbanowats : Another thing Mr. Beaumont forgets in the 
Bules. There is not only a Bule that the subscription is due on 
January 1, but there is a Bule that no Fellow shall be entitled to 
the use and benefit of the Institute until his subscription has been 
paid. I confess I have had a great many circulars from the 
Secretary, and the plan I have adopted is to pay before the annual 
balance is made up. But in respect to payments to be made and the 
circulars sent out, the ordinary business course is to make a 
memorandum of the day on which money must be paid, and a man 
knows then what he has to do. I dissent entirely from Mr. 
Beaumont's view. No one should be allowed to suppose that he 
would deriye any benefit from the Institute unless he has paid up. 
As to the Gonyersazione, I always pay my subscriptions so that 
I might be entitled to my tickets, though I do not attend it. A 
great many Fellows do not pay at all until the Conversazione is 
coming on, and as a matter of fact it is one of the best levers for 
collecting the money, and I would suggest to Mr. Beaumont that 
if he wants to go to the next he should pay up at once. 

Mr. J. D. Wood : I am sorry my friend Mr. Beaumont should 
have been put to inconvenience. There are certain forms which 
can be obtained at the office of the Institute, namely, orders to 
bankers to pay subscriptions yearly, and perhaps Mr. Beaumont 
will go to that trouble, and thus save himself further annoyance. 

Mr. Davis : If the finances of this Institute are to be conducted 
with success it must be upon business principles. The only fault I 
find with the Amendment is, that it does not go far enough. There 
are persons who leave the Colonies and come over here and buy 
houses, and from motives of economy, no doubt, endeavour to 
maintain themselves in the position of Non-resident Fellows. I 
think that parties who default in that way ought to be provided 
for and dealt with by this Besolution. I think that they ought to 
be placed in the position of Besident Fellows as soon as possible. 
I would submit whether the Bule could not be extended to meet the 
case of such persons ? 
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Mr. MoLiNEUX : There is already a Bale which provides for saeh 



After some disoassion as to whether the provisions of Bale 65 had 
been folly complied with, the Motion was put and carried, with one 
dissentient only. 

Mr. F. P. Labillxere : I have had the honoar of having confided 
to me the next Besolntion, New Guinea : — 

«That the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute in Annual 
General Meeting assembled, approve the action of the Council in 
presenting the Memorial respecting the annexation of New Guinea 
to the Bight Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as 
expressed in the Annual Beport." 

Should this Motion be carried, as I hope it may be unanimously, 
it will be followed by this further Besolution : — 

" That his Grace the Chairman of the Council be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Besolution to the Bight Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies.*' 

(After some discussion on a point of order, Mr. Labilliere 
resumed.) 

Mr. TiABn.T.raBK : I think that in taking action upon this question 
we are perfectly within the scope of the functions for which this 
Institute exists, especially when we find that the unanimous 
Colonial opinion upon this subject concurs with the views which 
the Council formed upon it no less than eight years ago. We felt 
we should be neglecting our duty as the Council, and losing a great 
opportunity of promoting the cause we have at heart, if we had not 
taken the steps of which we now ask the Fellows to approve. It is 
upwards of eight years since the question of the annexation of 
New Guinea was first entertained, and a deputation from the 
Institute went, in 1875, to the Colonial Office to advocate this 
policy. The course then taken by the Council was approved by the 
Fellows at the subsequent Annual Meeting, and now, when this 
question of annexation has ripened to a degree which was not 
anticipated in 1875, for us to have held down our hands and done 
nothing, would have been seriously to neglect our duty. I think 
this is a good test for us in England with regard to these Colonial 
questions of annexation. If we find the unanimouf: opinion of the 
Colonies in favour of annexation I think we may take it that the 
annexation is desired, not merely in the interests of the adjacent 
Colonies, but in the interest of the Empire at large. There can be 
no doubt in the mind of anyone acquainted with this subject that, 
having regard to the position of New Guinea, if we were to allow a 
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foreign nation to get possession of that territory we should weaken 
in a great degree our position in those waters. Now, I will read 
half a dozen lines from a letter I received dated 19th June, 1878. 
It is just ten years ago since this subject first attracted the 
attention of a number of colonists in this country, and we 
held a private meeting in the rooms 'of the Institute to talk it 
over. Those of us who were concerned in getting up the meeting 
wanted to arrive at the best opinion we could possibly form by 
obtaining the views of all those most competent to judge upon the 
subject. One of the gentlemen invited was Captain Yule, who, as 
Lieutenant of the \Bramhle, surveyed part of the coast of New 
Ckiinea, and in reply to my letter inviting him, he wrote me a long 
and very interesting description of the island, which he concluded 
with these words : '< I think it a great pity that such an apparently 
fine country, and one so near our Australian Oolonies, should 
remain fiEdlow, and perhaps, worse still, be eventually taken in hand 
by some foreign Power." That was the opinion of an eminent 
authority ten years ago. The reasons in favour of the annexation 
are much stronger at this moment, and I am therefore very 
confident in submitting this Resolution to the FeUow& 

Captain Colomb : I beg to second this Resolution. I am here to 
support it because I had notice of its coming on at this meeting. 
I think the meeting will agree with me that we are absolutely and 
perfectly in order in bringing this Resolution forward. If you 
brought no Resolution before the meeting with regard to the action 
taken by the Council with respect to the annexation, I think you 
would have to rescind your motion which you made two hours ago 
in adopting the Report, because the Report says that Resolutions 
on the subject will be submitted to the Fellows ; and if you adopt 
that Report as it stands, unless you consider these Resolutions in 
due form, you would then be out of order in not doing business in a 
business-lUce way. I will not occupy the meeting with lengthened 
observations with reference to the annexation of New Guinea, for 
anyone who has paid attention to the matter must recognise the 
judicious manner in which the Council have dealt with it. For 
those who have not studied the question it would be impossible 
in a minute or two to enlarge upon it so as to educate them 
up to all its bearings. It is a large and serious question; 
and I am one of those who believe it to be a very important 
one. I gathered from the remarks of one speaker that he 
looked at it as an Australian question. Now, I think, on a full 
consultation of the map of the South Pacific, and with the Board 

B B 
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of Trade Betoms worked ont, and the lines of British Trade in the 
South Paoifio marked npon that map, I do not think anyhody conld 
say that the position of that island is an Australian question only. 
There the Colonial and Foreign interchange of trade is increasing 
enormously, and in every step we take we must recognise that 
further development will go on. We must also recognise the fact 
that the era of universal peace has not yet come, and considering 
all these things, I may say that through the energy of Englishmen 
and subjects of the Queen, we having put our foot down in the 
South Pacific, I do not think we are exactly in the position to stop 
where we are. Of course we may go too fast, and the whole 
question is, do we occupy a position in the Pacific to make the 
annexation of New Guinea a question of moment ? I maintain 
that we do, because it is a well-known fact that other nations 
begin to see that the source of our power is in oxur Colonial 
Empire. Besides, other nations who wish to rival that power are 
quite aware that, in order to do so for their own sake and 
nationality, and for their commercial developments, they will 
emulate us and desire to possess those unappropriated places of the 
earth which are suitable for that purpose. Now, obviously, New 
Guinea is one of those places ; and as a matter for securing in the 
future undisturbed peace in the South Pacific, it would mainly rest 
upon our possessions there. It is simply a question of whether 
or not you are prepared to hold the South Pacific. It must be 
remembered that our maritime supremacy, or that of any nation, 
does not rest merely upon the possession of ships. It depends upon 
the resources that are offered and made use of by the development 
of lands and positions ; and the strategical position of the whole of 
New Guinea, whether you regard it with reference to the Trade 
Lines of Australia, or the Trade Lines of China or India, or those 
Lines crossing from the coast to the west in the Pacific, the 
country that possesses New Guinea would certainly be in a position 
to contest the supremacy of the sea in the South Pacific. And 
looking at it in the interest of peace — the ocean having been 
christened the Pacific — I believe that if England does not calmly and 
resolutely, not extravagantly, but sensibly put down her foot inch by 
inch very quickly when the proper time comes for doing so, that there 
is no hope of the Pacific being always the Pacific Ocean. But looking 
to the temptations that our huge trade offers, and that we actually 
place that trade in jeopardy if we allow other nations to occupy 
the positions in that sea where we have a preponderating 
influence, if we allow other nations to occupy those positions, 
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instead of the ocean being the Pacifio when we are ever at 
war, all the vultures which we must expect to prey upon our 
commerce will be gathered to the Pacific if they can get a foothold. 
And New Guinea is just one of those spots that would give them 
that. Therefore I, for one, having looked carefully into the subject 
for years, have great pleasure in seconding the Motion ; and I am 
glad it fell to the lot of Mr. Labilliere to propose it, because we 
know the interest he took in the question years ago. I think the 
Fellows ought to support the action taken by the Council elected by 
them ; I consider it not merely a pleasure but a duty to pass this 
BesolutioD. I say the action of the Council has been judicious, 
and I therefore hope and ask that this meeting will unanimously 
record its opinion in favour of that action. 

Mr. Peace : I shall not think it becoming on my part to detain 
you very long. I will read the words of the Amendment : — 

'* That this meeting is of opinion that the question of the an- 
nexation of New Guinea is one of great Imperial interest, and should 
be discussed at a special meeting of the Fellows of this Institute, to 
be called by the Council for that purpose." 

I desire to adopt every argument that Captain Colomb has 
advanced. I desire to have that information which these gentlemen 
have got, who ask us to confirm, support, and strengthen the 
hands of the Council in the action they have taken. I think 
all the Fellows want that information ; and without it I think any 
support we can give in a bald Besolution of this sort would be a 
mere wind-bag, without any value. 

Mr. Davis: In seconding the Amendment I disclaim any 
intention of being opposed to this annexation. So far from that, I 
am in favour of it, and in favour of the action taken by the 
Council; but my opinion is, that before the Council take such 
action in future it should first consult the Fellows ; and I think 
the Council hardly recognise the fact that they are the only repre- 
sentative body in this country of the Colonies generally. You are 
really here the nucleus of Mr. Labilliere*s grand scheme of a 
Federated Empire, and before you do anything like this you should 
give the Fellows an opportunity of expressing their views. 

Sir B. ToBRENs, KC.M.G. : It appears to me that what is at the 
bottom of this discussion is disapproval of the line of conduct adopted 
by the Council in respect to the annexation. I gathered from the 
gentleman who last spoke that what is at the bottom of this 
discussion is disapproval of the action taken by the Council so 
precipitately; but time is an element in all matters of this 
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description, and an emergency has to be recognised and acknow- 
ledged in certain situations which do not ordinarily occur; the 
news of this annexation made a vivid impression when I read 
it, but it was one decidedly of the character of emei^ncy. We 
did not know whether some foreign Power was not on the road to 
establish a penal settiement in New Guinea. That was naturally 
inferred from the precipitate action of people in Queensland, that 
they had been best informed, and that some foreign Power was 
about to take possession of the place ; and if the Council were to act 
with any effect whatever, and to show to the Government of this 
country the feelings of the Colonies, which we believe we represent, 
prompt action was indispensable. I believe that under ordinary 
circumstances a question of this importance should be received and 
discussed by the Fellows, and I hold that the Council would not 
have performed their duties to the Colonies and the Fellows if they 
had not adopted the course which they did adopt, and which, I 
have no doubt, has had its weight in deciding upon whether the 
annexation of New Guinea is to be confirmed. 

Mr. T. D. Wanliss : I will move — 

** That while approving of the action of the Council in con- 
nection with the annexation of New Guinea, — ^this meeting 
considers the question involves not merely a State interest, but 
Imperial interest, and it is desirable that the question should be 
discussed at a ftdl general meeting of the Council." 

I think unless you embody this with Mr. Peace's, you do 
not express the views of the meeting of this body, and I think 
the meeting desires both Resolutions to be carried out. I am 
STu*e I do not wish to express any disapproval of the action of 
the Council in connection with the annexation. I approve their 
action ; but it may be desirable to have the question discussed at a 
special meeting. I cannot see any objection to that, and there- 
fore I move the Amendment. 

Sir F. P. Bablee : It does not appear to me that there is any 
difference of opinion among those present as to the meaning of the 
Amendment proposed by Mr. Wanliss, which to my view is in- 
tended to endorse entirely the action taken by the Council ; but 
there is at the same time a desire on the part of members present 
that there should be further discussion on the question of annexa- 
tion generally. The Besolution virtually expresses approval of the 
action taken by the Council, but suggests that a meeting should be 
specially convened to take into consideration the whole question of 
annexation, to form a separate discussion thereon ; and in so doing 
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we really carry ont the action of the Gonncil, and endorse all that is 
mentioned in the Beport If we do not do that, we shall hardly 
adopt the Eeport we have had under consideration. But, on the 
other hand, if we accept this Eesolntion, we shall carry it out, and 
have an opportunity to consider the special views of those who 
desire to have the matter thrashed out, and under these circum- 
stances I do not hesitate to second the Motion. 

Mr. Peace : I desire to say that I proposed to have this question 
discussed at a separate meeting because of the importance I attach 
to it, and as I am almost entirely ignorant of the course taken by 
the Council, I want more information, believing it to be a matter so 
important as to deserve full attention. I don't know the terms of 
the Memorial first referred to, but I feel interested in the whole 
question as a Colonist and an Englishman. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have not been able to make up their minds on tiie subject, 
and therefore I think we as Fellows of this Institute ought to 
have an opportunity of forming a sound and practical opinion 
upon it. 

Mr. Fbbdk. Young : We are now assembled at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute, and the closing meeting of the Session. In 
ordinary circumstances some extraordinary event might induce ua 
to have some special meeting to discuss some special questions, but 
remember where we are ; we have never had anything of this kind 
on any other occasion before, and the suggestion thrown out with 
regard to the discussion of this question means calling another 
meeting of a different character to the present. If the meeting 
assembled approve of the action of the Council, which the Council 
asked them to do, well then, cadet quastio ; but if they wish to have 
that matter discussed we may have all that has been done upset, 
and we may drift into some expression of opinion by the body of 
Fellows as to the action of the Council. I should therefore like, 
if we could, to come to some conclusion this afternoon. 

Mr. Acton- Adams (New Zealand) : I think if we were to adopt 
the view referred to we should fail to attain the end we all have in 
view, that is, to induce the British Government to sanction the 
action of the Queensland Government. I think that the approval 
here of the Council's action would have no particular effect ; but if 
we were not to indulge in a debate, but to discuss this particular 
matter as affecting the honour of our Empire, we should do £&r 
better if we agreed to the motion for the discussion of the question 
of annexation, and then our Council would, I hope, be instructed to 
approach Her Majesty's Government with further resolutions on the 
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matter, and with the further resolution approving of their action ; 
and in that way we should make more impression on the public and 
the Government at home and throughout the Colonies in supporting 
the action of the Queensland Government. 

Mr. Stbanowats : I hope (no suggestion of adjournment will be 
made. The course I submit to you should be to adopt the Reso- 
lution submitted by Mr. Labilliere, and then, if the meeting wishes 
it, adopt another Resolution requesting the Council to call a special 
meeting of the Institute to consider the question of annexation 
generally. There is the question of the New Hebrides, the Solomon 
Islands, and other annexations ; there is the question of Mada* 
gascar, and if I had the management of that a&ir I would put a 
man-of-war between the French ships and Madagascar, and let the 
French fire through her if they thought fit ; if the Oovemment were 
to act somewhat in that way we should have less trouble in dealing 
with our neighbours than we have had. Now the point brought 
forward by Mr. Young is, that this is the closing meeting of the 
Session, and therefore the calling a special meeting would be an 
inconvenience. I see nothing in the point that this is the last 
meeting of the Session ; but the dog-days are coming on, and people 
are going out of town as fast as they can, and out of the 2,100 
Fellows I don't think there have been fifty present to4ay, and I 
much doubt even if we call a meeting that we should get anything 
approaching a large attendance. 

Sir John Goods : I quite agree with the remark which fell from 
one of the speakers, that what we are met here together to-day to do 
is the ordinary business of an Annual Meeting of the Institute. So 
much time has been consumed this afternoon, that I would suggest 
you should confine yourselves to questions arising directly out of 
the Annual Report, and if any gentlemen think they have good and 
BuflScient grounds for summoning a special genend meeting, it is 
open to them hereafter to take the proper course for attaining that 
end. I hope we shall now proceed to finish the business before us, 
and if any twenty-five Fellows think there is suflScient ground for 
calling a special meeting in terms of Rule 64 to discuss this ques- 
tion of annexation of New Guinea alone, or annexation in general, 
then I think I have indicated the course which should be pursued. 
The simple question that arises out of much that has been said is, 
whether you will or will not approve the late action of the Council ? 
I venture to think that you have done that by having already passed 
a Resolution adopting tiie Report. 

Captain Pdc * I quite agree that we have approved of the aotioa 
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of the Council, because we have approved of the Beport» and con- 
sequently of the step taken by the Council ; but there is no one in 
this room who would presume to say that the Fellows have no right 
to join issue and move an Amendment on the Resolution proposed 
by the Council, if they think fit to do so. At the same time I would 
ask my friend Mr. Peace to withdraw his Amendment, and allow Mr. 
Labilliere's Besolution to go on. I quite agree that there will be a 
difficulty in getting a meeting together now commensurate with the 
vast Imperial importance of this subject of the annexation of New 
Guinea. No one respects and admires the Colonies more than I do ; 
they are great ornaments to the Crown of this country, and should 
be supported through thick and thin in upholding the interests of 
the Empire. I think the Council must be delighted with the action 
taken by the gentlemen around me, for it shows we take a deep 
interest in the action of the Council. 

Mr. Peaob : I don't wish to press this on. I have been simply 
trying to lead up to such action as wiU give the people of England 
authentic information from those gentlemen who know what has 
taken place with regard to the annexation of New Guinea* I con- 
fess to being somewhat ignorant on the subject myself, and I know 
that the bulk of my fellow-countrymen are also ignorant. As New 
Guinea is not a part of the world I have ever been to, I take interest 
in this question only in common with other colonists, who realise 
that it involves great, I may say Imperial interests. I should have, 
been glad if those interested in that part of the Colonial Empire had. 
seen dieir way to place more information in the hands of the Insti-- 
tute than has been done. It is only that fact which induced me ta* 
speak on this subject. 

Hon. J. G. Gbant (Bnrbados) : I would ask whether any attempt has . 
been made to ascertain the facings of the inhabitants of New Guinea, 
as I find by the papers issued there is about half a million people,.^ 
and I wish to ask whether the feelings of the inhabitants of that, 
province have been ascertained with regard to the annexation, and^ 
whether they approve of it ? 

The Chaibman : I think it hardly a matter for the Boyal Colonial 
Institute to ascertain the sentiments of New Guinea. We conclude 
that Her Majesty's Government and the Government of Queens- 
land would do what was necessary in that matter before consenting 
to any annexation. I do not think that matter falls within our 
special provinca 

Mr. Peace's Amendment having been withdrawn, the Chairman 
put the original first Besolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
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Mr. Labillisb^: moved — 

** That His Grace the Chairman of the Council be requested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing Besolution to the Bight Hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.*' 

Captain Pm : I second that. 

The Chaibman put it, and it was carried nem, con. 

Sir F. P. Bablee : A Besolution has been placed in my hands, 
about which there will be no discussion. It is to propose — 

" That the thanks of the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial Institute be 
giyen to the Honorary Secretary, Mr, Frederick Young ; the Honorary 
Treasurer, Sir William C. Sargeaunt, K.O.M.G. ; and the Auditors, 
Messrs. William Westgarth and Gisbome Molineux, for their sendees 
during the past year." 

I may say that it is not only within my own knowledge, 
but that of everyone, that the services of these gentlemen 
are by no means sinecures, but that real active and hard work 
has been done by them. Mr. Frederick Young has acted as 
Honorary Secretary since the lamented death of Mr. C. W. Eddy 
in 1874, and Sir William Sargeaunt as Honorary Treasurer since 
the foundation of the Institute in 1868. Mr. Westgarth and Mr. 
Molineux have continuously given their services as Auditors. The 
former has, in addition, been kind enough to negotiate the purchase 
of the various securities in which the funds of the Institute have 
from time to time been invested ; and Mr. Molineux has through- 
out been an active member of the Finance Committee. It is 
unnecessary for me to add any words to what I have stated ; I am 
sure everyone feels grateful for the kind and gratuitous services 
they have given, and you will with one accord give e£fect to the 
Besolution I have proposed.'! 

Mr. Peace : I beg I may follow the last speaker in seconding 
this resolution. I am sure it is one that wiU meet with the 
approval of everyone in this room, and I am sure no words we can 
utter can gainsay the truth of the allegations contained in the 
Besolution. 

The Besolution was unanimously passed. 

Mr. Fbedebick Youno : I was waiting to give the preference of a 
reply to my friend. Sir William Sargeaunt, who ought to precede 
me, as he has done in the onerous duties he has performed 
so ably as Hon. Treasurer of this Institute. All I can say is, that 
I thank you most heartily for this generous recognition of my 
services, which I have always tried to perform most earnestly and 
anxiously on behalf of the Boyal Colonial Institute. I cannot 
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forbear alluding to 'one question| foremost in ^my mind, that 
is with reference to the steps we are about to take in placing the 
Institute in more suitable and adequate quarters. The special 
meeting we had last week showed the Fellows the intention of the 
Council with respect to this matter. The particular point I want 
to announce this afternoon is, that while I am about to send round 
to all the Fellows an invitation to support the action of the Council 
generally, either by donations for the building fund or taking up 
the debentures which it is proposed to initiate for the purpose of 
raising the necessary funds, I have received to-day from two 
gentlemen who are FeUows of the Institute letters enclosing £100 
each on behalf of the new building fund. One is from Mr. S. 
V. Morgan, enclosing JBIOO ; the other is from his brother, Mr. 0. V. 
Morgan, enclosing a Uke sum. They have sent these donations 
with the expression and hope that they will be followed by others, 
and so put the Institute beyond the necessity of raising the money 
by^debentures. With these few words I thank you most heartily. 

Sir W. C. Saboeaumt : I beg you will accept my thanks, too. I 
feel that in styling myself Hon. Treasurer I am somewhat before 
you in a false character, because I assure you that your kind 
acknowledgment of the work I may do for you is more than ample 
remuneration for it. 

Mr. MoiJNXXJX : I beg to add my most warm and sincere thanks 
for the complimentary vote just passed. I have been one of the 
oldest members of the Council, and it has always been a great 
pleasure to me to have forwarded its objects in any way that has 
been in my power, and I hope I shall continue to be of some service 
to you. 

Mr. T. D. Wanliss : I beg to propose a vote of thanks to Sir 
Henry Barkly. Everybody seconds that. 

Sir Hbnbt Babklt responded. 

Mr. Stbakowats : I think before the business of the meeting has 
ended it has been usual to recognise at Annual Meetings the existence 
of other than the honorary officials ; and I beg to propose that a 
vote of thanks be given to the Assistant Secretary and the other 
salaried officials for their services to the Institute. We have given 
the honorary officers our thanks, but we have not yet noticed those 
who do the work. I know how much work is done, and I know 
how much is due to the assistants and to the Assistant Secretary 
for his services ; and I beg to move that a vote of thanks be given 
to them. 

Mr. YouMo : I hope I may be permitted to second Mr. Strang- 
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ways* motion, for no one is more associated with those gentlemen 
than I ; and I quite endorse all that is said with regard to 
the efficiency of the services rendered by Mr. 0*Halloran, Mr. 
Ohamberlain, and Mr. Boose ; bnt it would not be quite right for 
me not to claim the merit of doing a little of the work myself, 
although I could not get on without them. Therefore I have much 
pleasure in seconding the vote. 

The Ghaibman : The vote is carried unanimously. 

The proceedings thereupon terminated. 
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COLONIAL SUBJECTS IN SCHOOLS. 



CIRCULAR TO COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

16, Strand, London, 

May 8, 1888. 

SiB,~The attention of the Conncil of the Royal Colonial Institute has 
recently been drawn to the importance of diffosing and popularising 
information concerning the Colonies amongst the rising generation, who 
are receiving their education in the various schools throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

It is within the knowledge of the Council that, notwithstanding what 
has already been done in this direction, a great and general want of 
intelligent acquaintance with Colonial subjects still extensively prevails. 

From various circumstances, large numbers of the population of the 
British Isles are compelled to seek elsewhere favourable fields for their 
future advancement, the difficulty of making a livelihood in this country 
increasing year by year. 

It has invariably been the policy of the Royal Colonial Institute to do 
all in its power to direct the stream of emigration to the Colonial portion 
of the British Empire, where ample room may be found under the British 
flag for the whole of our surplus population for generations to come. 

In the opinion of the Council, an object so important to the best 
interests of this country, as well as of the Colonies, would be very 
materially promoted, if special prominence were given in the course of 
instruction in the schools of the United Kingdom to the teaching of 
such subjects as the geographical position, history, climates, and re- 
sources of all the British Colonies. 

As one step in this direction, the Council now have under their con- 
sideration the propriety of offering prizes for competition in the Board 
schools, as well as the public and great middle-class schools of the 
United Kingdom, for the best essays on Colonial subjects. 

The Vice-President of .the Committee of Council on Education has 
been eommimicated with, and his opinion invited in reference thereto. 
Mr. Mundella states in reply that he is in entire agreement with the 
views of the Institute, and has no doubt that the proposal to offer prizes 
for competition ** will have the effect of stimulating this very important 
and useful branch of education." It is satisfiEUstoiy to find that under the 
new code which has been provided for all the public elementary 
schools of the country, Standard lY. (which is the lowest standard at 
which any child can pass out of school in any part of Great Britain) 
requires the teaching of the '* physical and political geography of the 
British Isles, British North America, and Australasia, with knowledge 
of their productions." In Standard YI. the requirements are " geo« 
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graphy of the world generally, and especially of the British Colonies and 
Dependencies ; interchange of productions ; and circumstances which 
determine climate.*' 

The Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute have also brought the 
subject under the notice of the head-masters of the public and great 
middle-class schools, with a view of obtaining authoritative information 
as to what has already been done, and of expressing a hope that, if 
possible, steps may be taken to imbue the rising generation more 
effectually and more widely with such a knowledge of our Colonies as 
may be of practical service to them in after-life. 

The replies which have been received indicate a very general recog- 
nition of the importance of the subject, and the head-masters assure me 
of their desire to co-operate. It is, however, represented by them that a 
serious difficulty arises from the want of recent and trustworthy text- 
books and maps suitable for school use. 

The Council have been engaged in examining the most recent text- 
books and maps of the British Colonies which have been published 
in this country, and I am requested by my colleagues to ask for the 
co-operation of your Government in the matter. With this view I have 
to request that you will oblige us with the latest information at your 
disposal ; and if you can at the same time arrange to transmit copies of 
the most recent and complete maps, together with any school-books 
which may be useful in imparting instruction in this country, the favour 
will be very much appreciated by the Council. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Fbedkbiok Youno, 

Honorary Secreiairy. 
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Royal Colonial Institute, 

15, Strand, London, W.C, 

July 18, 1883. 
Sib,— The Council of the Royal Colonial Institute, feeling the necessity 
of encouraging the rising generation to acquire a better and more extended 
knowledge of Her Majesty's great Colonial and Indian Empire, have 
decided to offer, from time to time, prizes for essays or papers on Cdonial 
and Indian subjects; so that the preparation of the papers may cause the 
competitors to become acquainted with the circumstances and resources of 
the countries in which many of them will have to seek their future homes. 
The subject selected for the first competition is *'The Australasian 
Colonies : their History and Present Position, Geographical, Political, and 
Commercial" 
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I append a copy of the conditions, and solicit your good offioes in the 
fortherance of an object which the Council regard as one of national 
importance. 

I am» Sir„ 

Yonrs faithfully, 

Fbederick Toumo, 

Honorwry Secretary, 



BoTAL Colonial Inbtitutb. 
(Incorporated by Boyal Charter^ 1882.) 



Prizes fob Essays, 1888. 

1. The Council offer prizes of ;£20, Jei5, j610, and j65 respectively for the 
four best essays or papers on ** The Australasian Colonies : their History 
and Present Position, Geographical, Political, and Commercial." 

2. The prize of JB20 is open to persons being members of any University 
in the United Kingdom, and who shall not, at the time fixed for sending 
in the Essays, have been members for more than three years. 

8. The prizes of jB15, j£10, and j£5 are open to Pupils of any School in 
the United Kingdom. 

4. The Competition is open to both sexes. 

5. Certificates will be awarded to the Prize Winners, and to such other 
Competitors as may appear deserving. 

6. The length of the papers to be from thirty to fifty pages of post 
quarto, of twenty lines to the page, written on one side of the paper only, 
with an inch and a half margin on the left-hand side. 

7. The Papers must be delivered at the Booms of the Institute, No. 15, 
Strand, not later than 5 p.m. on the 12th November, 1888. 

8. Not more than three Papers to be sent in by any School. 

9. Each envelope to be marked, on the left-hand upper comer. " Essay 
Competition,'* and addressed to " The Secretary, Boyal Colonial Institute, 
16, Strand, London, W.C." 

10. Each Essay must be marked with a motto or other distinguishing 
sign — not being the name of the writer — and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope, bearing a similar motto or sign, and containing the full name 
and address of the writer of the Essay. 

11. Each Essay must be accompanied by a Certificate firom the Principal 
of the University, College, or School — as the case may be — setting 
forth that such Principal has satisfied himself or herself that the 
Essay marked (quoting the mark or sign) is the genuine work of the 
person named in the accompanying sealed envelope ; that such person is a 
member of the University or CoUege, or a pupil in the School — as the case 
may be, and stating the same; — and, as to a University or College, has 
not been a member of such University or College for more than three 
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years. N.B. — The term " College ** in this Regulation does not indnde 
Collegiate School. 

12. Successful Competitors must furnish any further proofs of oomplianoe 
with the terms of the Competition that may be required by the CounciL 

18. Papers illegibly written will be laid aside. 

14. Non-complianoe with the Regulations will lead to the rejection of 
the Essay. 

15. The prizes will be awarded by the Council, after consideration of 
the Report of the Examiners, to be appointed by the Council. 

16. The Council reserve the right of withholding any Prize, and of 
malring such supplementaxy Regulations in respect to the Competition as 
may from time to time appear to the Council to be necessary. 

Fbedebiok Youno, 

Honorary Secretary, 
RoTAL Colonial Institute, 

15, Strand, London, W.C, 
July 18, 1888. 
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THE RELATIONS OP THE COLONIES TO THE EMPIRE : 

PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Two AddresseB delivered in Edinburgh and QreenocJc 

By Sm Alexander T. Galt, G.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 



Address delivered in the Msbghantb' Hall, Edinbubgh^ on January 26, 
1888, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh in the Chair. 

Sir Alexander Galt : My Lord Provost, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
first of all to return my tha nks to the Lord Provost for his condescension 
in taking the chair on this occasion, hnt still more are my thanks dne to 
his lordship for the kindly reference he has made to my respected father. 
If there is one thing more than another that I am glad to find in Scot- 
land, it is the mention of my name in connection with my fAther's repu- 
tation. He was, I helieve, a tme Scotchman, and I hope his sons in 
Canada have not degenerated. Let me also return my acknowledgments 
to those gentlemen who have heen so kind as to invite me to dehver an 
address on the relations of the Colonies to the Empire. There is no part 
of that great empire which I should have myself chosen for the purpose 
so soon as the place where we are now meeting. Scotland and Scotsmen 
have heen distinguished in h uilding up the great colonial empire abroad. 
They have carried their genius and their energy, and, if I may say so, 
their Scotch thrift, to every part of the world ; and there is no Colony that 
I know of where the infiuence of Scotsmen is not felt in the government 
of the possessions which acknowledge the sway of otur gracious Queen. 
In venturing to speak before you this afternoon on the subject of the 
Empire, I ought to prefiELce my remarks by a disclaimer of appearing before 
you in any official or repre sentative capacity. I must speak firankly if I 
am to speak with any advantage, and I have no right to speak for the 
Gbvemment which I have the honour to represent on such subjects as I 
shall touch upon. It is in my character as a colonial Scotsman that I 
desire to offer those observations that I wish to address to you. In order 
to save the necessity of troubling you with many figures, I have prepared 
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a summary of the ** Area, Population, Finances, Commeroe, and Sha- 
ping ** of the British Empire, which, I hope, is in the hands of most of 
the gentlemen present. This smnmary has been prepared from reliable 
statistical data. It follows very closely a simple statement which appears 
in a very admirable book that has been published under the auspices of 
the Cobden Club, called the ** Yade Meoum.*' I have somewhat departed 
from the figures in that statement, believing that those which I have 
taken from the official records will be found to be rather more approxi- 
mately correct. The alterations have all been in the direction of reduc- 
tion of the large figures, not in the way of exaggeration. And, now, let us 
consider for a moment what the composition of the British Empire is. It 
consists of 8 milUons of square miles of the earth*s sur&bce, yielding every 
production that is required for the use of civilised man ; inhabited by 241 
millions of human beings, governed by 85 millions in these islands, and 
by 10 millions of the same race scattered wide-cast through the posses- 
sions of the Empire. This vast population contributes yearly for its 
government, and the development of the material resources of the country, 
no less a revenue than 184 millions sterling. Of this, 84 millions repre- 
sent the revenue of Great Britain, and 100 millions is the aggregate 
revenue of the possessions of which I shall have occasion to speak. It 
would be hopeless to attempt to compute the internal traffic of this vast 
population and this enormous country ; it would be quite hopeless to en- 
deavour to measure the interchange of labour that takes place. But we 
may get approximately some idea of what that great industry is by looking 
at the sea-borne trade — the exchange that takes place between the Mother 
Country and foreign countries, and between her Colonies and foreign coun- 
tries ; and it will be found that that amounts in the aggregate to the 
enormous sum of 1,040 millions sterling — ^700 millions in round figures 
belonging to this country, and no less than 840 millions being the foreign 
import and export trade of the British possessions abroad. This enormous 
trade employs 8,800,000 tons of shipping belonging to the subjects of the 
Queen ; and, as a little evidence of the value of one of the Colonies, I may 
state that of that 8,800,000 Canada alone possesses 1,800,000 tons. She 
is only one out of many Colonies; circumstances, perhaps, have caused a 
greater development of this particular industry in that Colony than in 
others. Circumstances have given her facilities in the development of her 
fisheries to propagate a nursery of seamen ; and I may venture for one 
moment here to digress to tell you that at tiie last census she had no less 
than 47,000 men and boys employed in her shore fisheries. Measure for 
one moment the value of that amount of naval strength added to that of 
this country. It is a source of additional security if only maintained and 
developed. Such, in very brief terms, is the Empire to which we all 
belong. It has been ages in acquisition. It has been created by the 
genius and the heroism of our race for centuries, and I think that the 
preservation of it and the development of it are the very highest objects 
which can engage the attention of our statesmen. It is only, as it were, 
in its conmiencement. It is the friture of this great Eznpire that is really 
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the most interesting subject we can consider. If we see what it has done 
within the last few years, one is struck with something like astonishment ; 
but when we remember the influence of steamships, of railways, of tele- 
graphs, it is manifest that the great natural resources of Canada, Australia, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the numberless Colonies which belong to the 
Empire, must receive much greater development in the fdture than they 
possibly can have had in the past. And it must be remembered that of 
late years we have seen that Europe has felt the pressure of over-popula- 
tion. It is not confined to this country; it has extended to Germany and 
to Scandinavia, and it is now reaching Italy, Bohemia, Hungary — ^in fact, 
all the nations of Europe. A large tide of emigration is now yearly flow- 
ing out. That emigration has only two points to which it can be directed. 
One is the great United States. It is the place where at present the great 
bulk of the emigration goes ; but it must be remembered that the ability 
of the United States to absorb that emigration is daily diminishing. That 
country is rapidly becoming filled with people, and therefore, leaving the 
United States to one side, there remain only the vast possessions of the 
British Crown as the point to which emigration can be directed. Just 
conceive the additional strength we should derive firom that state of 
matters. These various populations — we see it in the United States — are 
blending with the existing people ; they share our institutions, they admire 
them, they believe them to be better than those they lived under in the 
countries they had left ; and, instead of being a danger, we shall find they 
will be a strength and support to us. We have the finest unoccupied por* 
tion of the world. If you look over the map of the globe, you will find 
that the possessions which oWn the sway of the Queen are at this moment 
really the only unoccupied portion of the globe suited for a European 
population. If you once part with those possessions they never can be 
restored. There is no future for the British Empire if you once allow it 
to be disintegrated and severed. The world does not permit of it. Once^. 
gone it is gone for ever. Now the question naturally arises, Is there any- . 
thing in the British Empire at this moment that threatens its fiiture . 
existence ? I think there are some causes, and I will .venture to state - 
them. I state them with submission to the very much better information 
that you may possess, but they are those which are suggested to us in the 
Colonies by our own observation. We think that there is a great deal too f^ 
much apathy, and I might even add the word ignorance, in regard to the 
Colonies of the Empire. Frequently in the press we see it spoken of as if^ 
the increase of prosperity in a country like Canada or in Australia would 
have for its natural result independence— that they would part firom the 
Mother Country. Now the Colonies do not like that. Colonies do 
not believe this is, or ought to be, the policy of this country. We 
believe that the policy of the Government ought' to draw us closer 
together; that the self-government which is developing our strength 
should be made a source of future strength to this country. And in the 
Colonies there is a certain amount of danger. There is a sense of 
isolation— the sense that they are comparatively alone, that they are not 
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those inherent parts of the Empire in that sense which makes them in 
&ot co-partners in all your joys and hopes, and, I may add, in all yonr 
sorrows. The Colonies have no share in the government of the Empire. 
They govern themselves, but they have no word in the great questions 
that come up for discussion. For instance, there is the question of peace 
and war, which in itself is one carrying, it may be, desolation to the 
homes of colonists and destruction to their property : they have no voice 
in the settlement of such a question as that. And believing, as I firmly 
do, that the British Empire is an empire of peace, that it is not an 
Empire that any reasonable men desire to see extended by force, I say 
that the possession of those Colonies is in itself the strongest guarantee 
that that policy will be carried out It is not the outlying portions of the 
Empire certainly that would desire to provoke contests with other 
countries. I will now venture to call your attention for a moment to 
what these Colonies themselves are in reference to the summary I have 
just read. I will not refer to India, because, though India is a possession, 
and a most valuable possession, of the Crown — one of enormous im- 
portance — still it is, we may say, 9U% generis; it is not one you can speak 
of in the same connection as the self-governing Colonies. I make the 
same remturk in reference to the miUtary and naval stations that stud the 
flEkce of the earth. These are posts held by this coimtry as a means of 
maintaining its influence throughout the rest of the world and protecting 
its several possessions. I therefore desire more particularly to refer to 
what are known as the self-governing Colonies— those Colonies which, 
under the wise policy of this country, have been permitted to have the 
fireest form of self-government. Now I desire to consider with the self- 
governing Colonies the West Indies, because I believe the time is not 
remote when the constitution which was enjoyed by Jamaica for some 
time, and afterwards parted with, will be restored, and that the population 
of the West Indies and the ruling race there will have very soon given to 
them the same measure of self-government which is enjoyed by the other 
Colonies. Now, leaving out the Indian Empire, ^e self-governing 
Colonies occupy seven-eighths of the whole territory of the Empire, or 
seven millions of square miles. They have a population now of 10,800,000 
souls, and of these, nine milHons are the descendants of the people of 
these islands. It is the same race, certainly as well educated, aa enter- 
prising, and as progressive ; and in point of numbers, though scattered 
over a large expanse, it actually exceeds the population of Ireland and 
Scotland to-day. They have a revenue of 29 millions, obtained and 
expended in the government and the maintenance of law and order 
throughout this vast expanse of territory. Their trade, export and 
import, amounts to 175 millions, of which 90 millions is with the Mother 
Country, and 85 millions with foreign countries. I think it will be rather 
surprising to many gentlemen to know that there is so large an inter- 
change of productions between the Colonies of the Empire — the self- 
governing Colonies, without reference to India — as 85 millions with foreign 
nations. In 1890— it will very soon readi ns— there can be no doubt th»t 
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Canada and Anstralta alone will have 10 millions of population, and 
probably the other Coloniee will bring np the total to 14 millions. Now 
the question arises, whether that population — ^intelligent, educated, 
«nergetio — ^is likely to remain contented with precisely the same share 
which they now have in the great affairs of the British Empire. I think 
it may be doubted. It is a very doubtful question whether, as these 
various countries increase in material — ^we may say national — strength, 
they will continue to be pleased with the position they occupy to-day. 
At the same time, the only suggestion which apparently has been offered 
in some quarters, and to which I alluded a few moments ago, is that, if 
they are not content, separation must foUow. Now, is this either 
desirable or necessary? It is a question, I think, of the utmost 
importance, and one which I answer in the negative. It is, in my 
opinion, neither desirable nor necessary. There can be no question 
that the Colonies all desire to maintain the connection; that is 
their present feeling beyond doubt. They are loyal beyond all question, 
and whenever an occasion arises where they can show their devotion to 
the interests of the country at large, they are always ready to do it. The 
self-government which has been granted to them has increased their 
attachment. We know, as a matter of history, that when they were 
governed as Crown colonies, directed from Downing- street, there were 
constant differences arising, constant questions that tended to embitter 
their relations. But since they have had self-government the Colonies 
have been marked by increased attachment to the institutions of tho 
British Empire. These institutions have stimulated their progress aud 
their wealth. They are now absorbed in the development of their vast 
local resources. Railways and steamboats, telegraphs and manufEtctures, 
and all the various varieties of human industry, are now occupying the 
minds of the Colonies almost to the exclusion of everything else. All 
local ambitions slumber. The public men of the country seek their 
future now entirely in the development of their resources. That is what 
gives them the confidence of the people, and it is that to which their 
attention is most constantly directed. But I admit that a change in that 
respect is probably not very far off. We see in the case of Canada that 
it is semi-national now ; its claims in that respect are largely recognised 
by the Imperial Government. There is never any interference ; the bond 
of union is one of mutual attachment, and it is one which I think we 
certainly ou^ht to strengthen, and will try to strengthen as mbch as 
possible ; but at the same time I rather doubt whether a mere bond of 
sentimental attachment is strong enough. I think we want to have an 
allianee of material interests. I think we want to have some subjects in 
which we are true partners, in which we will share the losses and share 
the gains. There is one reason why a country like Canada should not 
desire separation. What is the future it would give us? We would 
become an insignificant independent country. At present we belong to 
the greatest Empire in the world. It is our pride and boast that we do 
flo ; but if we onoe separate we drift off, and become perhaps like one of 
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ihe South Aznerioan repablies, or one of the minor nations, which reaUj 
exercise no influence on human affairs, and which are the very playthings 
of the powerfdl nations of the earth. Now it is far better to belong to 
this great Empire, to continue an integral portion of it, than, from any 
mistaken, idea, to pander to a cry for independence that would not satisfy. 
Now I have spoken of the loss of influence and advantage which I really 
believe would be entailed on the Colonies by separation. Let me now ask 
you to consider what would be the effect on the United Kingdom itself. 
The Colonies are the best fleld you have for the surplus labour and capital 
of this country. Reference has been most truly made by the Lord 
Provost to the sad condition of, I am afraid, millions of the lower massea 
of this country. They are getting crowded out of the various employ- 
ments by which they live. They have to look abroad, and there is no 
part of the world to which they can look with such confidence as our own 
Colonies for their future home. It is not a separation ; it is not emigration 
in the sense of severing all those home ties which Scotsmen, at any rate» 
have such a reverence for. It is carrying with them abroad the remem- 
brances of their old native country, and, as we know perfectly well, 
having the closest and most intimate relations with the friends they have 
left behind. They are your [best^customers. The statistical returns 
published monthly by the Board of Trade imquestionably show that of all 
parts of the world, of all the inhabitants of the earth, the British people 
abroad are the best customers for their fellow-countrymen at home. The 
emigration which has become a necessity for this countzy would in the 
future tend to be a source of weakness. At present it is a source of 
strength. It is a transference of what you can very well spare to thoee 
portions of the Empire which require it, and the consequence is an ad- 
ditional strength here and additional strength there. But if these 
countries are separate from the United Kingdom, what is the result ? 
They go to strengthen some foreign element. It may be a friendly 
one, but it may be, and very often is, an unfriendly one. Putting 
aside those reasons — which I think are in themselves very strcmg 
material grounds for desiring to maintain the Colonies in connection with 
the United Kingdom — ^I may say that poUtically there would be very 
serious results. The loss of Canada and Australia means the loss of the 
command of the Northern and Southern Pacific Oceans. If these great 
countries were separated from Great Britain, and were independent 
— and possibly at some future time they might be hostile — it is perfectly 
evident that the influence you now exercise over those great oceans would 
be materially threatened. It would, therefore, have an important influence 
upon your ability to hold the East Indies and the great Indian Empire, 
which is the pride and boast of us all. The influence of this country 
would be diminished by the loss of trade and the diminution of its ship- 
ping — ^by the diminution of |the very power which it now possesses, and 
which is the strongest means of maintaining its influence in these outlying 
districts. It is the naval power of England that is behind and above the 
whole influence of these two islands, and therefore the deduction from 
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that naval Btrength of all the ooramercial resouroeB of the present Colonies 
would be a very serioos interference indeed, and wonld tend to diminish 
the inflnenoe of this country on foreign nations. It is no use being senti- 
mental abont the position we occupy towards foreign nations. We know 
perfectly well it is the material strength of this country that assures her 
an influence. It ie not by speaking of the impropriety of war and the 
dangers and evils of it ; it is not by that : it is because this country has the 
power, if her counsels are unheeded, of enforcing them, which is the basis 
of our national influence ; and it is that which every one of the large 
coimtries of the world is trying to undermine and build up for themselves. 
I think, therefore, that it is neither desirable, and certainly not necessary, 
that any change of the nature of separation should take place. I believe 
it would be fraught with the greatest possible injury, both to the possessions 
of this country abroad and to the Mother Country. Now, in continuing 
my remarifs, I must, if I am to give you any of the ideas that are passing 
through my own mind, speak frankly, and I must ask your indulgence if 
I apparently tread upon points that it may be supposed I would have been 
wise to avoid ; but I do not think there is any use in standing up for the 
purpose of talking on such an important subject as the future of the 
British Empire, and withholding the opinions which one has and 
honestly entertains. I wish to submit those opinions, and to ask your 
indulgence for them. I would be very loth indeed to say one word that 
would be mischievous. My desire is, on the contrary, to say that which 
will prevent mischief. Now I admit that it would be almost useless to 
speak of any change in the system of government of the Empire if the 
only ground I could put it upon were the interests of the Colonial portion 
of it. No doubt attention would be given to their arguments ; but we 
know perfectly well that as long as things are going on satisfactorily and 
well here, that this people are not lovers of change. They like to hold to 
what they have tried and found by experience to have been good, and 
therefore I must advert to points which have struck me, possibly as an 
outsider, as indicating that the present state of things in this country is 
undergoing a process of change. It is, no doubt, largely attributable to the 
Irish question — ^to the Irish agitation. It is almost impossible to avoid 
speaking of Ireland if one speaks on any public question at all. There 
is no doubt whatever — anyone that has watched Parliamentcury pro- 
ceedings during the last three years must be aware — ^that the effect of 
that agitation has been largely to arrest the legislation that was desired, 
at any rate, by England and Scotland. It has largely arrested it, and the 
consequence has been that the House of Commons have found themselves 
overborne, overweighted ; and they have sought an escape from that 
position by, to a certain extent, sacrificing their independence for the 
sake of their efficiency. It is an acknowledgment on their part, it appears 
to me, that the pressure of business upon them had gone so for, that in 
order to discharge it, it was necessary for them to curtail what used to be the 
great privilege of the Imperial Parliament — ^free discussion. Now I believe 
it was absolutely necessary ; I believe they could not avoid it. They had to 
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make the saorifioe. They had either to see an indefinite postponement of 
measores that were londly called for in England and Scotland, or they had 
to arrive at some method hy which the necessary time could be obtained 
for their consideration. They hare also adopted another plan with 
the view of meeting the same difficulty, and that is in the appointment 
of Grand Committees. Now it appears to me that the logical resolt 
of these Grand Committees is that it is pointing to the delegation of Uio 
legislatiye powers that have been exercised by the whole House of Commons 
itself to certain Committees of the House. And those Committees, if they 
are to be of any influence at all, must be chosen from the persons best 
informed and most interested in the subjects that are referred to them. 
Now, if these Grand Committees, of which only two have been named, 
should ever succeed, it is certain, I think, that the principle will be ex- 
tended, and that many local measures could be similarly referred — for 
instance, a measure connected with Scotland would be referred to such 
members in the House of Commons as had most intimate acquaintance 
with that part of the Empire. And so, we may presume, with Ireland. 
Then again, as I said, these Conmiittees all point, in my judgment, to 
local self-government. It is found that there is a certain class of subjects 
which have hitherto been dealt with by the House of Commons, by the 
general Parliament, which they are now beginning to see coxdd be better 
dealt with by the people more directly themselves ; and we know that in 
the case of Lreland, and in the case, I think, of England too, that schemes 
are before the public with the view of endeavouring to meet that demand. 
Now we hear, too, that almost immediately following the passage of the 
Bill for the extension of county franchise there is going to be a redistribu- 
tion of seats. It is impossible that a redistribution of seats can take place 
in this country without a great deal of local difficulty attending it. It is 
clear, if you look either at the population, or the wealth, or the influence 
of the different sections of the Mother Country, that there are certain 
portions which are less represented than they ought to be. Scotland has 
only sixty members, and Ireland has 103. That disproportion cannot be 
maintained ; and at the same time, if you reduce it, or equalise it to any- 
thing like the relative claims of the two countries, you will find that you 
have added, I am afraid, very seriously to the Irish discontent. You will 
find that the objections which they now have to the lule of England in 
Ireland will be intensified if they have a smaller representation in the 
House of Commons ; and yet I do not see how, in any redistribution of 
seats, it can be avoided. Moreover, it must be admitted that both 
England and Scotland are impatient. They are impatient under the 
difficulties that have arisen imder the Irish question to a certain extent : 
there is a feeHng in the country that things cannot long go on as they have 
been doing. And that compels me to say something in regard to Ireland 
itself. Now, in speaking of Ireland — and it is a subject in which one has 
to be very careful in sa3ring anything about just now — ^I certainly should 
desire to be clearly understood that the maintenance of law and order is 
the one first principle that must be upheld. It is clear that the severest 
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measures of coercion have been absolutely necessary. It is to be hoped 
that they will not long be necessary ; bat no one can look at the position 
of the sister island without seeing that the security of life and property 
most at all hazards be maintained, no matter how unpalatable it may be. 
At the same time, measures of coercion can only be temporary. It is im- 
possible to keep such a country as Ireland constantly under coercion. It 
is repugnant to the feelings both of Scotchmen and Englishmen that any 
portion of their fellow-countrymen should be kept under by main force ; 
and I must say that I consider it really a disgrace to the country that such 
a state of things should be necessary. But the difficulty is — and it is one 
that I certainly speak about with great hesitation and diffidence — we have 
to look at the causes of discontent in Ireland. I think they are twofold. 
There is the real practical distress which exists in Ireland, and there is also 
the sentimental grievance, which I apprehend is the more serious of 
the two. The disaffection which ezkts in Ireland is not so much 
that England has misgoverned Ireland, but that England governs 
Ireland at all. They object to the government. They have re- 
sented the transference of the management of their local affairs to a 
body which, as they conceive, is unable to appreciate their feelings and to 
deal practically and uprightly with them. The effect of these two causes 
of discontent is that it calls into existence the law of action and reaction. 
We see the distress in the West of Ireland ; we hear of the distress which 
is stated to be in other districts of Ireland ; and that distress, we know 
perfectly well, is largely caused by the withdrawal of confidence, which is 
the ba^ of the employment of capital in the country. It is because 
confidence is shaken in Ireland that the means of employment of the 
people is diminished, and the result is that the one cause is operating 
upon the other. The distress of Ireland cannot be cured so long as you 
have such a feeling of insecurity in regard to property there. It appears 
perfectly clear that you cannot, by simply dealing with the condition of 
real practical distress, cure the whole of the evils which we all deplorei 
and the excesses which I am sorry to see are rife in that island. Emigra- 
tion, no doubt, would go a certain length in remedying the distress in 
certain portions of Ireland where the population is greater than the land 
would support. Emigration would largely cure it, and I am glad to 
believe that emigration to a certain extent will form, and is forming, part 
of the efforts made by the Government to restore something like prosperity 
to the sister island. But, after all, I think that the Irish demand for 
self-government, or, as it is called — ^though the term is one I scarcely like 
to use — Home Bule, is really what this country will have to considei^- 
whether it is not possible to give to Ireland such a measure of self- 
government as will remove this growing grievance, sentimental if you will, 
but still not the less real Now, I believe that very remarkable man who is 
now the Premier of this country — I believe that the invitation — fori^ 
amounted to that — which he enunciated at the beginning of last session to 
the Irish members to propound what they thought would be acceptable in 
the way of self-government for their country, indicated in Mr. Gladstone's 
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mind the opinion that some measure had to be taken in that direction — 
that it was not possible to allow the present state of things in Ireland to 
go on. It was possible to put down disorder, it was possible to punish 
orime; but it is not possible by legislation to restore satisfisustion and 
contentment. The invitation which Mr. Gladstone addressed to the Irish 
members was taken up rather more seriously by the Canadian Parliament. 
As probably you may remember, there was an address passed by the 
Parliament of Canada to the Queen, praying that she would give her 
assent to a measure for the self-government of Ireland. Now I may be 
permitted to digress for a very few moments to say something in regard 
to that. The reasons for it are not perhaps unworthy of your attention. 
In Canada we have nearly a million of Irishmen or their descendants. 
They have felt perhaps as great an interest in the £&te of their countrym^i 
at home as if they were resident there ; but, beyond all that, there are six 
or seven millions of the same race in the United States, and the Irish in 
Canada are necessarily affected by the opinions which are expressed by 
their countrymen across the frontier. Their publications reach them, and 
it is a source of great anxiety to us in Canada whenever anything causes 
excitement in Ireland, because it spreads inevitably to the United States. 
Let me instance the case of the Fenians, who atone time invaded Canada. 
They cost us a million and a half sterling to repulse them ; they cost us 
the lives of some of our very best young men. Now it is not by any 
means from a mere desire to give unsought-for advice that the people of 
Canada may express opinions upon that subject ; it is because we have 
perhaps next to yourselves, and perhaps even more than yourselves, a 
direct interest in the thorough pacification of Ireland and the settlement 
of all its difficulties. And besides that, singularly enough, we have had in 
our Confederation in Canada an almost parallel case, which you will 
pardon me for mentioning, in the case of the province of Quebec, in Lower 
Canada. It was a conquered country, inhabited by a foreign race, speak- 
ing a foreign language, having foreign laws. They were kept under by a 
small English minority. They were given a constitution about 90 years 
ago. Under that constitution they endeavoured to obtain the control of 
their own affiairs, but they found themselves constantly checked by the 
superior power of the governing race. The result was a rebellion, which 
was, of course, put down ; and then the remedy which was applied was to 
imite the province of Lower Canada, now the province of Quebec, with 
the English province of Ontario. The result of that union for a few years 
was as satis&ctory as could be desired ; but presently the English province 
grew so rapidly in population and in wealth that the time arrived when 
the French province began to be again alarmed in regard to their language, 
their institutions, and their laws. We arrived at a dead-lock. We got 
into a position not very much different from the position in which Great 
Britain and Ireland are to-day. We could not work our system, and we 
then found our remedy, not by giving self-government only to Quebec, but 
by extending the principle of federation to the other provinces of North 
America, by bringing in new blood and new ideas ; and the consequence 
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has been that peace, tranqnillity, and progress have signalised the whole 
state of Canada since the Confederation became law. Now I quite believe, 
following that very instance, that it is impossible to grant Ireland self- 
government alone; there would be such an antagonism between the 
Pailiaments on either side of the Channel that probably a worse state of 
things would arise than exists to-day. I venture to think that the remedy 
may be sought for in extending or adopting the principle of federation to 
the whole Empire, or at least to that portion of it which now ei^joys self- 
government. I think that is the only direction in which we can look for 
the means of satisfying what are perhaps exaggerated ideas and ex- 
aggerated claims, but still not the less necessary to be satisfied. I think 
it is in that direction ;]alone that we can find an escape. Now there is 
nothing novel in what I am saying. I am only repeating what has been 
mentioned over and over again by public men in this country. It has 
been discussed in the press, and, notably, Earl Grey a few years ago 
propounded absolutely an elaborate plan whereby confederation was to be 
brought about, and whereby these various Colonies should have the 
opportunity of expressing themselves in regard to the government of the 
whole Empire. But the circumstances of the country itself at this moment 
may make it worth while for thoughtful men, such as I see before me, to 
consider whether there may not be in that principle some escape from the 
evils that we are likely to experience here. I am quite prepared to say 
that as regards everything it would be an unmixed good. It would 
certainly tend to consolidate the Empire, to bring the inherent elements o 
strength more directly under the control of the principal Government, and 
increase her influence and strength. The general principle would be 
simply the consoUdation of the general interests which concern us aU, 
whether we are East or West, or North or South — the consoUdation of 
these under one general Legislature, and the localising of the sectional 
questions which are not imperial to England, to Scotland, to Ireland, or 
to Canada or Australia. There are certain local questions which they can 
deal with better than anybody else can ; and I believe that it would be 
very much better if they were dealt with by all whose interests are really 
embarked in them. I would not venture to suggest even the details by 
which such a poHcy could be adopted. My object this afternoon has been 
rather to bring the subject before you, and to suggest it as one which 
I think might well be worth consideration and discussion. I do not think 
it would be time lost, by any means, if the statesmen of this country 
would see whether there may not be in the Irish claim for self-government 
a principle involved that would tend to the great advantage of the Empire 
at large. I do not believe that the statesmen of this coimtry are unequal 
to the difficulties of such a task. On the contrary, I believe that the 
difficulties which they now are encountering are greater than any that 
would follow the attempt to solve the problem. The difficulty of constantly 
applying an anodyne to an acute disease is worse than that of dealing 
directly with the disease itself. I venture to think that if the consideration of 
such subjects as I have occupied your attention with this afternoon were 
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referred to leading men in this country, and to leading colonistB, it 
would not be very difficult to elaborate a plan that would commend 
itself to the judgment of the thoughtful people of this country. I 
believe the difficulties would vanish as they were approached. There 
cannot be any inherent danger in it, while we see we have examples 
before us. We have the great example of the United States. We have 
also the example of the G^man Empire ; we have the Confederation of 
Canada, as comparing very small things with great ; we have also the 
Dutch Republic, the Swiss Confederation — ^in fact, without going back to 
former history, there are abundance of examples where countries have 
had to consider these very subjects, and where they have found a success- 
ful solution foic the problem. I apologise for having ventured to occupy 
your time so long, and I must also again repeat my apology for having 
ventured to touch upon these subjects. I hope my excuse will be found 
in the fact that I take myself personally the warmest and strongest 
interest in the development of such a policy as will give me the assurance 
before I die that my children will remain subjects of the British Queen. 
It would even be something gained, I think, if it were shown that such a 
thing was impracticable, because then, instead of looking to this mode of 
extrication, we would seek to find out some other. I cannot beheve that 
the statesmen who have built up this great Empire have not bequeathed 
ability and talent enough to their successors to hold it together. The 
truth is, it appears to be growing beyond the present system, and beyond 
the system of government which has brought it up to this point. Its 
interests have become so diversified and so vast in all portions of the 
world, the influence which it exercises is so great, that I think the time 
is rapidly approaching when consideration must be given to some change 
in the system. I think the events of the last three years, and the action 
of the House of Commons, have shown that things cannot long be main- 
tained on the present lines. There has been a departure, and a most 
important departure. In other days it would have been called a revolu- 
tion in our Parliamentary system of government — and we know that 
revolutions never stop — and I only hope that as the necessity for 
further changes comes, these changes may seek a direction which will 
give vitality and permanence to the British Empire. 



Address delivered in the Tontine Hotel, Greenock, on January 29, 
1883, Provost Wilson in the Chair, 

Sir Alexander Galt, after some introductory remarks, said : Provost 
Wilson and gentlemen, — I am not going to repeat the speech I made in 
Edinburgh ; but when I spoke there it was in the knowledge that I should 
have an opportunity of saying a few words on this occasion, and therefore 
one or two points that I might have elaborated more fully in speaking 
upon the great question of the United Kingdom and our Colonies I shall 
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now be able to speak upon in a more detailed way than I then did. Yoa 
will reooUect that it is only a few days since representatives of the self- 
governing Colonies had the honour of a formal reception for the first time 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Derby, who received us in 
onr character as representing the Colonies that were to a certain extent not 
dependent upon the Colonial Office, bat dependent upon the will of the 
people they represented. There was one expression that fell from Lord 
Derby that certainly imprinted itself upon my mind. Speaking of the 
fntnre of the Empire, he said that he believed ^t its greatness wonld be 
found in the development of its Colonial possessions, rather than in the 
interest it might feel in European affairs. Now, we all know that Lord 
Derby has a very high reputation as a statesman: but I think he is 
perhaps more than almost any other man in Parliament a representative 
of the sound common sense of this country. And in that character I do 
think that he spoke the feelings of the great bulk of the people of this 
country when he said that he felt that the future of the Empire was not to 
be confined to these islands, but would be extended and brought to a 
higher measure of greatness through the means of her Colonial posses- 
sions. Having the remembrance before me of this remark of Lord Derby, 
I ventured to say, in speaking in Edinburgh, that there were two points 
in which I thought the Colonies might be fairly commended to the atten- 
tion of their fellow-subjects in this country. One was that they afforded 
the best field for the surplus labour and capital of this country ; and next, 
that they were the best customers. Now, speaking merely without refer- 
ence to political considerations, these are two questions that I think will 
come home to all practical men. If the Colonies are a vast field for what 
yon can dispense with, and if they are the best customers for what you 
produce, then clearly they are the countries with whom jrou should not 
merely maintain your connection, but do all in your power to extend it. I 
must not take advantage of the kindness which you are extending to me 
this afternoon, and I shall not trespass too long upon your time ; but I 
will venture to ask you to bear with me if I endeavour to some extent to 
elaborate these two ideas. The first question in connection with the best 
field for your surplus labour is, evidently, Have you any surplus labour, 
and do you want any field for it ? Now I think that question must be 
answered by every gentleman now present in the affirmative. There is 
no doubt — ^I grieve to say it, but I do not think it can possibly be dis- 
puted— ^there is no doubt in this country an over-population, an over- 
crowding in the professions. We see the depression in agricultxure, but I 
shall not dwell upon that ; we know that there is an overcrowding in 
the professions, and I shall not dwell upon that. But behind and beyond 
it all is the presence in our midst of a vast mass of pauperism, a vast body 
of people who cannot, however willing they may be, get a fair day's wage 
for a fi&ir day's work. Now, it is to deal with that evil that the Colonies 
offer you an escape ; and it is because you have this surplus labour which 
is depressing the wages of those who are employed, and is burdening the 
resources of this coimtry with unnecessary weight, that this transference 
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of the burden to Canada, Australia, or any of the Colonies would be 
taming into a snpport to you that which is now a burden. Speaking of 
emigration, if it be admitted that emigration is desirable — and I think 
the people themselves have solved that question for us, because emigra- 
tion is one of the recognised institutions of this land, and will take place 
whether you like it or not — there are certain conditions which I think we 
may look to for successful emigration, and for the choice of a country to 
which the people may go. There are three conditions. One is accessi- 
bility ; and another is fitness of climate and soil ; and the last is fitness of 
its associiAtions — the social conditions which exist. With reference to 
accessibility I need not, in a conuneroial town like Greenock, say one 
word. You know that, as far as Canada is concerned, there are ships 
going to and from that Colony almost every day. They carry out 
hundreds and thousands of people in the course of a year— carry them to 
Montreal, and deliver them on the shores of Canada. The question of 
accessibility, therefore, may be answered in favour of Canada. But there 
is that of fitness of climate and soil ; and I wish to say a few words upon 
it, because, though they are scarcely required here, still the question is 
very often asked, and by people whom I should have expected to be better 
informed, ** Is the climate of Canada such as we can exist in ? ** I think 
the answer is found in the feelings of the people who live there. I 
would not exchange a day of our midwinter for a day of your Scotch 
winter. It could not be supposed that we would be such fools as to ta 
in Canada if it was not a country we liked, and if the climate was not 
suitable for us. We would not stay there, and keep our children there, 
and try to get our fidends there, if that was not the case. It is impossible 
that we could be so unwise as that. There is one fact which I happened 
to learn in Edinburgh when I was there last week. I am connected 
with the Standard Life Office, being one of their local directors, and I asked 
them, ** What do your tables of mortahty show of Canada as compared with 
this country ? " The gentleman I was addressing said, ** I can answer your 
question, because I had the figures made up only a short time ago. The dcMEtths 
there are only 70 per cent, as large as the tables should show.*' That is 
a satisfactory result ; and I think, when that is the commercial value of 
life in Canada, those of you who desire to prolong your days cannot do 
better than proceed thither. Then comes the question of whether the 
soil is suitable. Well, I do not suppose there is any gentleman who hears 
me — and especially when there are many gentlemen around me with a 
knowledge of Canada—will think I need say much upon that point. We 
know it is capable of producing all the cereals that are raised in the 
British Isles ; we know that it produces them in profusion, and that it 
has also a large export of them— not so large as it will be in the future, 
still sufficiently large to show what may be expected. I have myself 
within the last four months travelled in that new country, Manitoba, and 
the great North- West. I travelled a thousand miles right round firom 
Winnipeg to the Kooky Mountains, for the first 500 miles by a railway 
constructed within that one year, and I do not think I saw one single 
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mile of country that would not have made an excellent faim. That 
extended north and south, and east and west. And if yon consider for a 
moment the vast extent of oonntry that represents, I think you will be of 
opinion with me that no doobt for ages to come there will be room for as 
many of the sons of Scotchmen as choose to go oat. I do not wish — ^it 
woold be nnfiur — ^to make anything like a lengthened speech. I only 
wish to illostrate a statement I made in Edinburgh that it is the best 
field — ^I do not mean Canada alone, and I particularly desire you should 
not imderstand me so, because I beheve that other Colonies will bear ex- 
amination quite as well as Canada — except that Canada is more aocessibla 
and I take Canada because I am speaking firom a personal knowledge of 
fifty years. I have lived both in Ontario and in Quebec, and I travelled 
for two years in the North- West, and therefore I speak with perfect 
personal knowledge when I say that in regard to climate and soil I never 
saw a finer country in my life. However, that might be true, and yet it 
might not be the best field for 3rour surplus labour. It might be that 
there were other countries, foreign coimtries— the United States of 
America might claim to be a better field. But the United States has this 
great disadvantage, that, so far as you are concerned at least, if a man 
gets there he ceases to be a British subject, and, as I shall presently have 
occasion to show you, he thereby ceases to be one of your best customers. 
Now the institutions of the country are certainly as good in Canada as 
they could be anywhere. We have the most perfect system of self- 
government. We have as good a system of education as exists in the 
world. We have the most efficient administration of the law ; justice is 
done as perfectly as it can be here. There is nothing to desire in thai 
respect. Indeed, I believe that in some important particulars we have 
even advantages over you, because in our legislation — I speak it with all 
submission — ^we have perhaps been able to avoid some of the errors which 
you have borrowed firom your ancestry. If, then, it be true that the 
Colonies are the fittest point to which you can direct yourselves, and if a 
man going there and remaining a British subject connects him still with 
you in a material sense, and enables him to serve your interests, I think 
it only remains for me to take up the other branch of the subject with 
which I started — ^to prove to you that the British Colonies are the beet 
customers which this country has. Now, having been an old Finanoe 
Minister, I am very little indeed unless I use figures. At the same time 
I would scarcely venture to do so in an ordinary assembly, but I had the 
honour of an invitation firom the Chamber of Commerce, which has been 
united with that which the Provost and Magistrates gave me, and, speaking 
to commercial gentlemen, I may venture to use as few as I can, sufficient to 
prove the contention with which I set out, when I undertook to show 
t*iat the British possessions are the best customers which this country 
possesses. I could perhaps come near enough the facts from recollection, 
but I prefer using figures. Now, on this subject I had occasion to make 
an official report about a year ago— I mean on the question of the British 
export trade — ^to the Qovemment of Canada. It was a confidential report, 
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but I venture, notwithstanding that, to use some of the figures, whidi 
were prepared by me with very great care for that purpose. I may say 
that it was a review of the Board of Trade returns of the imports and 
exports of this country between the period of the census of 1871 and the 
census of 1881. My object was to endeavour to find out how far the 
export trade of this country was improving, or tending, to the improve- 
ment of, the labouring classes. The next point was to ascertain how hx 
that employment of the labouring classes was being created by Europe, by 
the rest of the foreign world, or by the British possessions. That was the 
point that I selected for analysis. I think I can show you that I was 
correct in taking up the export trade as being the proper subject for 
analysis, because it appeared to me to be clear that, as regarded the outer 
world, the export trade of the country, whatever it may be, must be the 
measure of employment which it has given to the capital and labour of 
this country. You send out, whether it be manu&ctures or the products 
of your mines, so much British and Irish produce, and they are repre- 
sented by so much money. That is the value of those articles Which have 
been created by the capital and labour of this country. The imports of 
food have a great deal to do with the comforts of the people, but they 
have nothing to do with the question of employment in this country, or, 
if there is anything raised by it, it is a question which I do not propose 
this afternoon to discuss. I found that the only true measure of compari- 
son must be with reference to population. Now the population in 1871 
was 81,845,871 ; in 1880 it had risen to 85,246,562. I think the export 
trade was almost exactly the same in those two years — ^it was 
£228,666,162 in 1871, and ^£223,060,446 in 1880. Now, the amount which 
that export trade represented per head in 1871 was jE7 Os. Id. ; in 1880 it 
was only £6 6s. 7d., showing the large diminution of 18s. 6d. per head of 
the population. That was not a desirable feature to show in connection 
with the export trade of the country, and therefore I proceed to find out the 
reason, and how it was distributed, which may lead us to some important 
conclusions. I found out that there were certain countries which may be 
classed manufacturing countries, which competed, if not in this country, 
certainly in foreign markets. These are France, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, and the United States. I find that in 1871 we had 
exported to these countries jei09,627,895, and in 1880 only ^£87,091,706— 
showing that per head we had exported in the one year £S 8s. lOd., and 
in the last year J£2 9s. 5d., being a reduction of 19s. 5d., or nearly one- 
third of the whole bulk. I find that for the rest of the foreign world, 
excluding the British possessions, the figures in 1871 were jB62, 188,554, 
and in 1880 j£60,714,561, showing the trade remained very much the 
same. But in the British possessions the trade had risen from 
;£51,250,218 in 1871 to ^875,254,179 in 1880. Now I take it that is a very 
remarkable statement— your trade with all the great nations of Eurc^ 
and the United States had fiedlen off nearly one-third, that your trade 
with the rest of the world was at a standstill, and that your trade with your 
possessions had risen 50 per cent. That is only half the case. The 
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other half, if yon will allow me, I will now proceed to state. There are 
such things as imports of mannfaotnred goods as well as exports, and it 
may be well to look where they come from. The European countries I 
have named and the United States send to this country manufactured 
goods — ^not wines, not food, but manufactured goods, what we call the 
produce of the loom, textile fabrics, &c. &c. They sent us in 1871 
^£86,008,074, and in 1880 Je58,829,224. The increase of your exports to 
them had fallen off, and your imports from them had risen from 
^6,008,074 to je58,829,224. The rest of the world stood nearly equal, 
about ^,000,000. Now, bringing those figures down to the question c^ 
percentage, I find this result— that the export trade of this country, with- 
out reference to the imports, in 1871, to the large manufitcturing countries 
of Europe formed 49 per cent. ; in 1880 they, had fedlen to 89 per cent. 
The foreign world, outside of Europe and the United States, had £BJlen 
from 28 per cent, in 1871 to 27 per coit. in 1880 ; the British possessions'^ 
had risen from 28 per cent, in 1871 to 84 per cent, in 1880. But consider 
— and I am now speaking with reference to the question of the employ- 
ment of labour and capital in this country— that every pound's sterling 
worth of goods imported by you represents the displacement of so much 
labour in this country, if we could produce the same goods at a profit. 
We, therefore, must consider what amount of goods we have imported 
from those countries, and how the balance stands with reference to the 
employment that is given to our labouring population and our capital. 
And this is the result, and it is a remarkable one : in 1871, deducting the 
imports of manufactured goods, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, and the United States furnish 40 per cent, of the entire 
trade ; in 1880 it had fallen to 18 per cent. The rest of the foreign world 
had risen from 88 per cent, to 87 per cent., and the Colonies had risen from 
27 per cent, to 46 per cent. Now, Provost, I think I have proved my 
case. These are figures which may be submitted to any analysis you 
please. They are Board of Trade figures, and I will vouch for their 
accuracy : and the proof is that, taking the employment of capital and 
labour as represented by the import and export trade in manufiE^tured 
goods, the British possessions are very nearly furnishing one- half of your 
trade. Of the figures for 1881-82, tiie years subsequent to this com- 
parison, those figures, I pledge myself, carry out the same result even 
more strongly than has been stated. The increase of your export trade 
has more than half been due to the demands of your Colonies. Now, 
Provost and gentlemen, is it possible that as men of business, desiring to 
see this country prosper, looking in the most selfish light possible, that you 
can look with indifference to the two points— to the one either that your 
population should flow away to and build up a foreign country — I speak 
it without the least animosity — ^like the United States of America, or that 
you should hesitate for one moment in extending to your colonies the 
support which they desire, in furnishing them with this surplus labour, 
which is a burden to you? I do not think that there can be any 
hesitation in regard to it. I think that with those two points I have put 
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before yon, with the wants of this country, the want of employm^it of 
yoor labour, whether it may be by sending your sorplns labour abroad or 
finding employment for it at home, you will see that the true policy is to 
develop the industry of your fellow-countrymen on the other side of the 
Atlantic and on the Southern Seas. For this question it is immaterial 
where they go, provided they remain under the flag of this country, which 
has been, and I trust will continue to be for years, the emblem under 
which Christianity, peace, and civilisation will be spread throughout the 
world. Of course. Provost, it is natural that, colonist as I am — though I 
am also a Scotchman : I do not mean to give it up — ba a Colonial Scotchman, 
perhaps, to put it in that way — it is natural that I should feel strongly if 
a doubt entered into my mind for a moment that my fellow-subjects here 
do not share the feelings that I have in regard to the mutual advantages 
that will flow firom the extension of our common rights and our oommon 
Empire. It is natural, I say, that I should feel strongly on that point, 
and that I should indulge in suggestions more or less vague, more or less 
in the future, in regard to what may be done ; and I do claim, on behalf 
of the Colonial Empire, that statesmen in^this country, that you gentlemen 
who are concerned in the business of this country, should give your 
thought and consideration to such points as I have put before you this 
afternoon ; that you will consider whether your own interests, apart firom 
the grandeur of the Empire itself, whether your own interests will not be 
best served by taking care that this great Empire does not drift back again 
into those divided elements out of which the genius and heroism of its 
sons, and especially of its Scotch sons, have done so much to bring it 
together. 
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